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ADVERTISEMENT. 

e  compass  of  this  little  volume  any  thing  like  a  tolerable  oatline 
oubtless  excite  a  smile  on  the  lip  of  a  college  professor,  should  he 
ur  humble  title-page.    But  let  our  object  be  clearly  understood, 
and  we  hope  the  attempt  we  have  here  made  may  not  be  deemed  either  ridiculous  or  presuming- 
A  work  which  gives  in  detail  the  history  of  mankind,  must  necessarily  be  voluminous.     It  is, 
therefore,  beyond  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  youthful  intellect  to  compass  it;  the  young  reader 
shrinks  back  in  despair,  even  ttom  undertaking  the  task  of  its  perusal.     Abridgeinenta  of 
general  history  have  been  usually  liable  to  still  greater  objections.     They  are  little  more 
than  dry  lists  of  dates,  presenting  no  pictures  to  the  imagination,  exciting  no  sympathies 
in  the  heart,  and  imparting  few  ideas  to  the  understanding.    And  yet  it  is  very  de  irable  that 
every  person  should,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  have  imprinted  on  his  mind,  in  bright  and  un- 
&ding  colors,  a  clear  outline  of  the  story  of  mankind,  from  its  beginning  in  the  plain  of  8hinar, 
down  to  the  present  hour.    The  advantages  of  this  are  obvious.    It  makes  all  subsequent  read- 
ing and  reflection  on  the  subject  of  history  both  useful  and  interesting;  it  becomes  a  stimulus 
to  research ;  it  is  ever  after  a  thread  to  guide  the  inquirer  through  the  labyrinths  of  his- 
torical lore. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  work  to  give  the  pupil  such  an  outline  of  Univkbsal 
HiBTOBT ;  to  weave  into  a  fe\v  pages  a  clear,  vivid,  and  continuous  tale  of  the  great  human 
family,  one  that  may  be  both  intelligible  and  entertaining  to  the  young  reader.  The  success 
attained  by  the  previous  editions,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  encourages  the  publishers  to  hope 
for  a  fair  measure  of  success  in  this. 

Numerous  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the  work.  The  engravings  are  for  the 
most  part  new,  and  several  additional  maps  have  been  inserted.  The  questions  have  been 
re-arranged  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  to  which  they  refer.  The  history  of  every  country  has  been 
brought  down  to  the  present  day,  and  such  topics  as  have  increased  in  interest  have  been 
treated  at  greater  length. 
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GaoaRiFHT  toon  a  saixoon. 


CHAPTER  I.— iNTBODnonoN. 

About   t/raveUing  in  a  haUoon,  and  the  curious  things  one 

would  see. 

1.  If  you  should  eirter  a  balloon,  rise  into  the  air, 

and  8m1  along  over  the  country,  how  many  interesting 

things  would  you  see !    At  one  moment  you  would  be 
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passing  over  a  city,  at  another  you  would  look  down 
upon  a  valley,  or  a  river,  or  a  hill;  or  a  mountain ! 

2.  What  a  pleasant  method  this  would  be  of  study- 
ing what  is  called  geography!  For  geography,  you 
know,  is  a  description  of  cities,  rivers,  valleys,  hillsi 
mountains,  and  other  things  that  a  traveller  meets 
with. 

3.  How  much  more  delightful  this  would  be,  than 
to  look  over  maps,  which  only  give  you  a  sort  of  pic- 
ture, showing  where  towns  are  placed,  how  rivers  run, 
and  where  moimtains  lie.  But  as  very  few  of  us  can 
travel  about  in  balloons,  we  must  be  content  with  maps, 
and  learn  geography  from  them  as  well  as  we  can. 

4.  Suppose  that  in  travelling  in  some  distant  country, 
we  should  meet  with  a  building  different  from  any  we 
had  ever  seen;  suppose  that  it  was  built  of  stone, 
covered  with  moss,  and  marked  with  great  age,  as  if  it 
had  been  erected  at  least  five  hundred  years  ago. 

5.  Suppose  that  on  entering  this  building  we  should 
find  strange,  dark  rooms  of  vast  size ;  suppose  that  we 
should  find  in  this  building  the  graves  of  persons  who 
died  two  or  three  hundred  yeais  ago,  with  theii  names 
carved  upon  the  stones  beneath  which  their  bones 
repose  I 


2.  What  Is  geo^^phj  ?    3.  What  are  maps?    4-6.  Suppoae  we  f0»onlA  meet 
with  some  old  buUding,  what  should  we  desire  to  know? 
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6.  Now  what  do  you  imagine  we  should  think  of  all 
this  ?  Shoidd  we  not  be  curious  to  know  why  this 
building  was  erected — when  and  by  whom  it  was 
built  ?  Should  we  not  be  anxious  to  know  something 
of  the  people  who  constructed  such  a  wonderful  edi- 
fice ?  Should  we  not  desire  to  go  back  five  hundred 
years,  and  learn  the  story  of  that  distant  time  ? 

1.  And  if  we  could  meet  with  some  old  man  who 
had  lived  so  long,  should  we  not  wish  to  sit  down  by 
his  side  and  hear  him  tell  how  this  structure  had  been 
built  ?  Should  we  not  ask  him  a  thousand  questions 
about  the  people  who  erected  it,  and  those  who  had 
been  buried  in  it  ? 

8.  Now  if  you  were  to  travel  in  foreign  countries, 
you  would  meet  with  a  great  many  such  buildings  as  I 
have  described.  You  would  indeed  find  many  that 
are  more  than  five  hundred  years  old. 

9.  If  you  were  to  extend  your  travels  to  Italy,  or 
Greece,  or  Egypt,  or  some  parts  of  Asia,  you  would 
often  meet  with  the  ruins  of  temples,  palaces,  and 
cities,  which  existed  even  two  or  three  thousand  years 
ago.  Some  of  these  would  excite  your  wonder  on 
account  of  their  beauty,  and  some  on  account  of  their 
grandeur. 

7.  Suppose  we  should  find  a  man  equally  old,  what  should  we  do?  8.  What 
would  a  traveller  meet  with  in  foreign  lands?  9.  What  would  he  meet  with  in 
Italy,  Gieece,  Egypt^  or  Asia?   How  would  these  ancient  ruins  excite  his  wonder? 
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10.  Such  things  you  would  meet  with  in  fdreign 
lands,  but  no  man  could  be  found  old  enough  to  tell 
you  their  story  from  his  own  observation.  What  then 
would  you  do  ?  Perhaps  you  would  be  content,  after 
returning  from  your  travels,  to  sit  down  with  old  Peter 
Parley,  and  hear  the  history  of  these  ancient  times. 

11.  Well,  I  suppose  that  most  of  my  readers  have 
either  travelled  about,  or  read  of  distant  countries. 
Perhaps,  then,  they  are  curious  to  hear  an  old  man 
speak  of  the  olden  time.  K  the  reader  is  not  already 
tired  of  my  stories,  I  beg  him  to  sit  down  and  hear 
what  I  have  to  say. 


CHAPTER  11. — Introduction  Continued. 

About  History^  and  Geography^  and  other  Masters. 

1.  I  SUPPOSE  you  have  often  met  with  the  words 
History  and  Geography.  History  is  the  story  of  man- 
kind since  the  world  was  created,  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  an  old  man  who  has  lived  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  who  has  seen  cities  built  and  fall  into  decay; 
who  has  seen  nations  rise,  flourish,  and  disappear ;  and 
who,  with   a   memory  full  of  wonderful   things,   sits 

10.  Could  you  find  such  a  man  ?    What  would  you  do  then  ? 
Chapteb  II. — 1.  What  is  history?    To  what  may  it  be  compared? 
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down  to  tell  you  of  all  that  has  happened  during  bo 
many  ages. 

2.  Geography,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  a  description 
Df  towns,  rivers,  mountains  and  countries— the  things 
M^hich  a  traveller  sees  in  going  from  one  place  to 
another.  Geography,  then,  may  be  compared  to  some 
roving  fellow  who  has  been  all  over  the  world  in  ships, 
cars,  and  steamboats,  and  has  come  back  to  give  us 
an  account  of  what  he  has  seen. 

3.  You  will  see,  then,  that  History  is  a  record  of 
events  that  have  happened,  and  that  Geography  tells 
you  of  the  places  where  they  happened.  In  order  to 
understand  the  former,  you  must  know  something  of 
the  latter.  In  this  little  book  I  shall  therefore  some- 
times assume  to  be  the  old  graybeard  of  history,  who 
has  lived  for  thousands  of  yeai's,  and  tell  you  of  what 
has  come  to  pass ;  and  sometimes  I  shall  take  you  in  a 
balloon  or  vessel,  and  carry  you  with  me  to  the  places 
where  the  events  I  relate  have  occurred. 

4.  I  shall,  in  the  progress  of  my  story,  tell  you  how 
the  first  man  and  woman  were  made,  how  they  had  a 
large  family,  how  these  increased  and  spread  them 
selves  tiiroughout  different  countries.  I  shall  tell  you 
of  the  great  nations  that  have  existed,  of  the  great 

2.  What  ia  geography  ?    To  what  may  it  be  compared  ?     3,  4.  What  will  tbt 
author  do  in  telling  his  story  ? 
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battles  that  have  been  fought,  and  of  the  deeds  of  cel- 
ebrated persons. 

6.  But,  before  I  proceed,  I  must  remind  you  that  the 
world  is  round,  and  that  men  and  animals  live  upon 
the  surface ;  that  the  face  of  the  earth  is  divided  into 
land  and  water ;  that  on  the  land  trees,  grass,  herbs,  and 
flowers  grow ;  that  on  the  land  men  and  animals  dwell ; 
that  on  the  land  towns,  cities,  and  villages  are  built. 

6.  A  high  piece  of  land,  you  know,  is  called  a 
mountain  or  hill ;  a  low  piece  of  land  is  called  a  val- 
ley. Water  running  in  a  stream  through  a  valley,  is 
called  a  river;  a  still  piece  of  water  surrounded  by 
hills,  is  called  a  lake. 

T.  About  one-third  of  the  face  of  the  earth  is  land, 
and  two-thirds  are  water.  The  land  is  divided  into 
two  great  continents;  the  western  continent  consists 
of  North  and  South  America;  the  eastern  continent 
consists  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

8.  If  you  will  look  at  page  17,  you  will  see  a  map 
of  the  eastern  continent;  and  at  page  18,  you  will  see 
a  map  of  the  western  continent. 

« 

5.  What  IS  the  shape  of  the  earth  ?  How  is  the  face  of  the  land  divided? 
Where  do  men  and  animals  live  ?  What  grow  upon  the  land  ?  What  live  upon 
the  land  ?  What  are  built  upon  the  land  ?  6.  What  is  a  mountain  or  a  hill  ?  A 
valley?  A  river?  A  lake  ?  7.  What  part  of  the  face  of  the  earth  is  land  ?  What 
portion  is  water?  How  is  the  land  divided  ?  What  of  the  western  continent  ? 
The  eastern? 
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UAP  or  THE   BASTBRV    HBMIBPHEBB, 


QvianoKB  OM  THK  Map— What  ocean  lies  wMt  of  Burope  7  Wb«t  liM  to  tbs 
wemorArrtcaT  Wbalto  the  south  of  Africa  aod  Asia?  What  to  the  ettat  of 
Alia?  Howis  Bapopebouniled?  Whk*  way  is  il  from  Africa  ?  HowisAfrlo» 
bounded?  How  is  Africa  separated  from  Asia?  Whatsaalies  ImtweeD  A/rioa 
and  Buro|>eT  Are  Knrope  aod  Asia  eeparaied  b;  water,  or  do  the;  lie  togetber  in 
one  piece  of  land  7    How  is  Ama  bounded  ?    Where  Is  Australia  ? 
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KAP  OF  THE  WESTERN   HEMISPHEBE,  INCLUDING  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AHEBIOA. 


^  QussTiONS  ON  THE  Map. — What  ooean  lies  east  of  America?  What  lies  to  the 
west  ?  What  country  lies  to  the  south  of  the  United  States  ?  What  large  islands 
lie  in  the  Pacific  ocean  ?  What  islands  lie  between  North  and  South  America 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean?  What  large  rivers  are  there  in  South  America?  What 
straits  separate  North  America  from  Asia?  Where  is  Greenland?  Tern  del 
Fuego?    Newfoundland?    Hudson's  Bay? 
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CHAPTER  in. — Introduction  Oontinubd. 
How  the  World  is  divided  into  Lcmd  and  Water. 

1.  I  HAVE  said  that  about .  two-thirds  of  the  face  of 
the  earth  are  covered  with  water.  This  water  is  one 
vast  salt  sea,  but  to  different  parts  of  it  we  give  dif- 
ferent names. 

2.  That  part  which  lies  between  America  and  Eu- 
rope is  called  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  about  three 
thousand  miles  wide;  that  part  which  lies  between 
America  and  Asia  is  called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is 
about  ten  thousand  miles  wide.  There  are  many  other 
names  given  to  other  parts  of  the  great  salt  sea. 

3.  Ships,  as  you  well  know,  sail  from  one  country 
to  another  upon  the  water,  and  in  this  way  a  great 
deal  of  trade  or  commerce  is  carried  on.  But  as  man- 
kind live  on  the  land,  my  stories  will  chiefly  relate  to 
what  has  happened  on  the  land. 

4.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  people  speak  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world.  By  this  they  mean 
America,  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.      Besides  these, 

Chapter  III. — 1.  What  of  the  great  mass  of  water  that  covers  two-thirds  of  th^ 
earth?  2.  What  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean?  The  Pacific?  3.  What  of  ships?  Wha^ 
of  the  land?    4.  What  are  the  four  quarters  of  the  world? 
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there  are  a  great  many  pieces  of  land  surrounded  by- 
water,  called  islands. 

5.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  there  are  many  of  these,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  very  numerous.  These  islands 
are  considered  a  fifth  division  of  the  world,  and  are 
called  Oceanica. 

6.  Now  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  has  happened 
in  these  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand my  stories,  it  is  necessary  you  should  look 
over  the  maps  which  are  given  with  them.  These  will 
show  you  where  the  different  countries  are,  about  which 
I  am  going  to  speak. 

What  IS  aa  island?    5.  What  of  Oceanica  ? 


IKTEODnCTIOH. 


IHHABITAKTS  or  Al 


CHAPTER  IV. — Inteoductioh  CoNTranBD. 
Ab<nii  the  InJuAitania  of  Asia^  Afi'ica,  and  other  Cowntriet. 

1.  Before  I  proceed  further,  I  must  tell  you  that 
Asia  is  a  vast  country  with  a  multitude  of  cities,  occu- 
pied hy  a  great  many  different  natiooB. 

2.  The  principal  of  these  nations  are  the  Tartars, 
who  wander  from  place  to  place,  and  dwell  chiefly  in 
tents ;  the  Arabs,  who  have  large  flocks  of  camels  and 
fine  horses,  with  which  they  roam  over  the  desert; 

Cbapteb  17.— I.  Wliat  oTAsia?    2.  Wliat  are  the  priucipal  natioua  of  A8ib7 
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the  Hindoos,  or  inhabitants  of  India,  who  travel  about 
on  elephants,  and  worship  idols ;  the  Persians,  who  are 
very  fond  of  poetry  and  have  splendid  palaces;  the 
Chinese,  from  whom  we  get  tea;  the  Japanese,  who 
have  remained,  until  late  years,  shut  up  and  secluded 
from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  the  Turks,  who  sit  on 
cushions  instead  of  chairs. 

3.  The  whole  population  of  Asia  is  about  seven  hun- 
dred millions,  which  is  more  than  half  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  globe.  It  has  nine  times  as  many  people 
as  the  whole  of  North  and  South  America  put  together. 

4.  Africa,  you  know,  is  the  native  land  of  the  ne- 
groes. It  has  a  few  large  cities,  but  the  whole  number 
of  people  is  but  eighty  millions, 

5.  Europe  is  divided  into  several  nations,  such  as 
the  English,  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Germans, 
Russians,  and  others.  It  has  many  fine  cities,  and 
about  three  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants. 

6.  America  is  the  country  where  we  live.  It  has 
some  large  cities,  and  many  pleasant  towns  and  vil- 
lages, but  nearly  half  of  the  country  is  uninhabited^ 
The  whole  population  is  about  eighty  millions. 

7.  Oceanica^  as  I  have  before  said,  consists  of  many 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Some  of  these,  as  Java, 

3.  What  is  the  population  of  Asia  )  4.  What  of  Africa?  Its  population  ? 
5.  What  of  Earope?  Its  population?  6.  Wliatof  America?  Its  population? 
7.  What  of  Oceanica  ? 
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Sumatra^  Borneo,  and  New  Holland,  or  Australia,  are 
very  large,  the  latter  being  the  largest  island  on  the 
globe.  From  these  countries  we  get  pepper,  cloves, 
coffee,  and  other  nice  things.  The  whole  population 
of  Oceanica  is  about  thirty  milliona 


CHAPTEE  v.— Intboduction  Continued. 
About  the  different  kinds  of  People  in  the  World. 

1.  Thus  you  see  that  the  whole  number  of  the  in- 
habitants upon  the  globe  is  nearly  twelve  hundred  mill- 
ions. All  these  are  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve, 
who  lived,  the  Bible  tells  us,  in  the  garden  of  Eden ! 

2.  What  an  immense  family  to  have  proceeded  from 
one  pair !  You  may  well  believe  that  it  has  taken 
many  years  for  the  human  family  to  increase  to  this 
extent. 

3.  If  you  were  to  travel  in  different  countries,  you 
would  observe  that  the  inhabitants  differ  very  much  in 
their  color,  dress,  and  mode  of  living. 

4.  Some  have  dark  skins,  like  the  color  of  a  dead 

What  do  we  get  from  Oceanica?    Its  population? 

Chapter  V. — 1.  Wliat  is  the  wliole  population  of  the  globe?  Where  did  Adam 
and  £ye  live  ?  3.  What  would  you  observe  in  travelling  through  different  coun- 
trieB?    4.  Give  the  c3lor  of  different  races. 
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leaf,  as  the  American  Indians ;  some  have  a  yellowisli 
or  alive  color,  like  the  Chinese;  some  are  a  deep, 
sooty  brown,  like  the  Hindoos;  some  are  black,  like 
the  negroes,  and  some  are  white,  like  the  English  and 
the  people  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

5.  In  some  countries  the  people  live  in  huts  built 
of  mud  and  sticks,  and  subsist  by  hunting  with  the 
bow  and  arrow.  These  are  said  to  be  in  the  savage 
state.  Our  American  Indians,  some  of  the  negroes  of 
Africa,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  and  most  of 
the  Oceanicans,  are  savages. 

6.  In  some  countries  the  people  live  in  houses  partly 
built  of  stone  and  mud.  They  have  few  books,  no 
churches  or  meeting-houses,  and  worship  idols.  Such 
are  most  of  the  negroes  of  Africa,  and  many  tribes  in 
Asia.  These  are  said  to  be  in  the  barbarous  state,  and 
are  often  called  barbarians.  Many  of  their  customs  are 
very  cruel. 

7.  In  some  countries  the  inhabitants  live  in  tolerable 
houses,  and  the  rich  have  fine  palaces.  The  people 
have  many  ingenious  arts,  but  the  schools  are  poor, 
and  but  a  small  portion  are  taught  to  read  and  write 
The  Chinese,  the  Hindoos,  the  Turks,  and  some  other 
nations  of  Asia,  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa 

5.  What  of  people  in  the  sayage  state?     6.  What  of  people  m  the  barbarous 
state?    7.  What  of  people  in  the  civilized  state? 
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and  Europe,  are  in  this  condition,  which  may  be  called 
a  semi-civilized  state 

8.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United 
States,  the  people  live  in  good  houses,  have  good  fiip 
niture,  many  books,  good  schools,  churches,  meetin^^ 
Louses,  steamboats,  raUroads  and  telegraphs.  These 
are  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization. 

9.  Thus  you  observe  that  mankind  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes ; — ^those  who  are  in  the  savage  state, 
those  who  are  in  the  barbarous  state,  those  who  are 
partly  civilized,  and  those  who  are  in  the  highest  state 
of  civilization. 

8.  What  of  people  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization  ?    9.  Into  what  four  classes 
may  mankind  be  divided  ? 
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STUSTIHa  TEB   HAF   OF  ASIA, 


CHAPTEB  VL— Aeia. 


Ahout  the   Climate,   Productions,   Mountains,   People,   <md 
Animals  of  Asia,  and  other  things. 

1.  I  HAVE  already  said  that  Asia  is  a  vast  oonntry, 
containing  a  great  many  cities,  and  a  multitude  o* 
inhabitants.  It  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth 
from  us,  and  you  may  go  to  it  by  crossing  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  west,  or  by  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Europe  on  the  east. 

CbafterTL— I.  Whatuf  Asia?  Where  la  AbU?  How  can  ;ou  golo  II?  ^tm 
rour  finger  toward  Aeia. 
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2.  In  the  southern  portion  of  Asia  the  climate  is 
warm,  as  in  our  Southern  states.  These  parts  are 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Persians, 
Arabians  and  Turks.  In  many  places  the  country  is 
fertile,  and  in  the  valleys,  beautiful  flowers,  spicy 
shrubs,  and  wild  birds  of  the  most  brilliant  colors,  are 
found'. 

3.  In  the  centre  of  Asia  there  are  moimtains  whose 
tops  are  covered  with  everlasting  snow.  These  are  the 
loftiest  peaks  in  the  world,  and  are  nearly  six  miles  in 
height.  To  the  north  of  these  there  is  a  cold  region, 
where  there  are  vast  plains  with  scattered  tribes  of  Tar- 
tars roaming  over  them,  for  the  scanty  pastures  they  af- 
ford for  their  camels  and  horses.  They  build  no  houses, 
but  dwell  in  tents,  and  live  upon  the  milk  and  flesh  of 
their  flocks. 

4.  The  native  animals  of  Asia  are  many  of  them 
very  remarkable.  The  elephant  is  found  in  the  thick- 
ets, the  rhinoceros  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  lion 
in  the  plains,  the  royal  tiger  in  the  forests,  monkeys 
and  apes  of  many  kinds  abound  in  the  hot  parts,  and 
serpents  thirty  feet  in  length  are  sometimes  met  with. 

5.  In  the  southern  portions  of  Asia,  hurricanes  some- 

—    ---  , 

2.  Climate  of  Southern  Asia?  What  nations  live  in  Southern  Asia?  Its  pro< 
ductions?  3.  Its  mountains ?  What  of  Northern  Asia ?  Inhabitants?  4.  Am- 
mals  of  Asia? 
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times  overturn  the  houses,  rend  the  forests  in  pieces^ 
and  scatter  ruin  and  desolation  over  the  land.  The 
country  is  often  parched  with  drought.  Sometimes 
millions  of  locusts  come  upon  the  wind,  and  devour 
every  green  thing,  so  that  nothing  is  left  for  man  or 
beast.  Pestilence  often  visits  the  people,  and  sweeps 
away  thousands  upon  thousands. 

6.  Such  is  Asia,  a  land  of  wonders  both  in  its  geog- 
raphy and  history.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe ;  it  contains  the  loftiest  mountains,  it 
affords  the  greatest  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable 
productions,  and  the  seasons  here  display  at  once  their 
most  beautiful  and  their  most  fearful  works. 

7.  Asia,  too,  is  the  most  populous  quarter  of  the 
globe;  it  contained  the  first  human  inhabitants,  and 
from  this  quarter  all  the  rest  of  the  globe  has  been 
peopled.  Here,  too,  the  most  remarkable  events  took 
place  that  belong  to  the  history  of  man.  Here  the 
most  wonderful  personages  were  bom  that  have  ever 
trod  this  earth ;  and  here,  too,  the  mighty  miracles  of 
Jehovah  were  wrought. 

— -    ■ ■ iiB  III  ■■■  !■!  II  ■  - —   r . 

6.  Southern  parts  of  Asia?  Hurricanes?  Drought?  Looosts?  Pestilence? 
&  For  what  is  Asia  very  remarkable  as  to  its  geography  ?  7.  For  what  is  Asia 
very  remarkable  as  to  its  history  ? 


QuBBTtOXS  OK  TREMiTor  Asia. — How  ia  Asia  bounded  on  the  uorLh?  BaatT 
PoQlh?  West?  Which  WS.7  is  A^&om  Europe  7  In  what  part  of  Asia  is  Persia? 
IiwMchdirectionfromPerwaia ArabiaT  HindoelauJ  OhioaT  Tariary?  Siberia? 
Red  Sea?  B^yptt  Mediterraneaa  SeaT  In  what  part  of  Asia  is  the  rivet 
Euphrates  ?    The  Indies  T    The  Ganges  ?    The  Hoang  Ho  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIL— Abia  Continukd. 
About  the  Creation. — The  Deluge, 

1.  The  first  portion  of  the  world  inhabited  by  man- 
kind was  Asia ;  the  next  was  Africa ;  the  next  was 
Europe,  and  the  last  was  America.  How  long  it  is 
since  this  latter  country  was  first  peopled  by  the  In- 
dians, we  do  not  know;  but  the  first  white  people 
came  here  about  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  years 
since. 

2.  Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world. 
This  wonderful  event  took  place  about  six  thousand 
years  ago.  The  story  of  it  is  beautifully  told  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

3.  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  in  Asia,  and  were 
placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  not  far  from  the  river 
Euphrates.  This  river  is  in  the  western  part  of  Asia, 
and  is  about  six  thousand  miles  in  an  easterly  direction 
from  New  York  and  Boston. 

Chapter  VII. — 1.  Which  quarter  of  the  ^lobe  was  first  inhabited  ?  Which  next? 
Which  quarter  was  inhabited  last  ?  When  was  America  first  peopled  by  the 
Indians  ?  When  hj  white  people  ?  2.  How  long  is  it  since  the  world  was  crea- 
ted ?  Tell  the  story  of  creation,  as  related  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  3.  Where 
did  Adam  and  Eve  live?  Where  is  the  river  Euphrates  ?  How  far  is  ItlVom  New 
Vork  ?    Which  way  from  Boston  ? 


4.  Adam  and  Eve  were  for  a  time  the  only  human 
beings  on  this  vast  globe.     Yet  they  did  not  feel  alone, 


tor  Grod  was  with  them.  At  length  they  had  children, 
and  in  the  course  of  years  their  descendants  were  very 
numerous. 

5.  These  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  here  they  built  towns,  cities,  and  villages. 
But  they  became  very  wicked.  They  foigot  to  wop. 
ship  Grod,  and  were  unjust  and  cruel. 

6.  The  Creator  therefore  determined  to  cut  off  the 
whole  human  family,  with  the  exception  of  Noah  and 

t  What  of  Adam  and  Eva  T  6.  Where  did  tlie  descendania  of  Ad»iii  and  Bt« 
dwell  7    What  did  they  d"?    G.  What  did  Qod  delermiue  to  do  ? 
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his  children,  both  as  a  punishment  to  the  disobedient, 
and  as  a  warning  to  all  future  nations  that  evil  must 
follow  sin. 

7.  Noah  was  told  of  the  coming  destruction,  and 
therefore  built  an  ark,  into  which  he  gathered  his 
/j,mily,  and  a  single  pair  of  the  various  kinds  of  land 
animals.  It  then  began  to  rain,  until  all  the  countries 
of  the  earth  were  covered  with  a  deluge  of  water. 

8.  Thus  all  the  nations  were  cut  off,  and  the  world 
once  more  had  but  a  single  human  family  upon  it. 
This  event  occurred  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  years 
after  the  creation. 


CHAPTER  VIIL— Asia  Continued. 

Tlaw  Noah  and  his  Family  came  end  of  the  Ark, — How  the 
People  settled  in  the  Land  of  Shinar. — About  BaheL. 

1.  The  people  who  lived  before  the  flood  are  called 
antediluvians.  We  know  nothing  about  them  except 
what  is  told  in  the  Bible.  It  is  probable  that  they 
extended  over  but  a  small  part  of  Asia,  and  that  no 

Why  did  God  detennine  to  destroy  mankind?  7.  What  of  Noah?  Describe 
the  deluge.  8.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  deluge?  When  did  the  deluge  take 
place? 

Chapter  VIII. — 1.  What  of  those  who  lived  before  the  flood? 
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human  beings  dwelt  either  in  Africa,  Europe,  or  Amer* 
ica,  before  the  flood. 

2.  The  deluge  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  in 
November,  and  the  rain  is  thought  to  have  ceased  in 
March.  After  a  while  the  waters  subsided,  and  Noah's 
ark  rested  upon  the  top  of  a  tall  mountain  in  Arme- 
nia, called  Ararat,  which  is  still  to  be  seen. 

3.  The  people  and  animals  now  came  out  of  the  ark. 
The  animals  spread  themselves  abroad,  and  after  many 
centuries  they  were  extended  into  all  countries. 

4.  Noah  had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth. 
These,  with  their  families,  proceeded  to  the  land  of 
Shinar,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Mount  Ararat. 
Here  they  settled  themselves  on  the  borders  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  probably  the  same  country  that  had 
been  inhabited  by  the  antediluvians.  It  is  in  this 
region  that  the  first  nations  were  formed. 

5.  All  who  remembered  the  deluge,  or  had  heard  of 
it,  were  afraid  that  the  wickedness  of  mankind  would 
again  be  punished  in  a  similar  way.  They  therefor© 
resolved  to  build  a  tower,  that  they  might  mount  upoa 
it,  and  save  themselves  from  destruction. 

2.  When  did  the  deluge  begin  and  end?    What  of  Motmt  Ararat  ?   3.  What  of 
the  people  that  came  oat  of  the  ark?    The  animals  ?    4.  What  three  sons  had 
Noah?    Where  did  they  settle?    Where  was  the  land  of  Shinar?    6.  Why 
did  the  people  resolye  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel? 
2 
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6.  Accordingly  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  edi- 
fice on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Euphrates,  Per- 
haps they  expected  to  rear  the  tower  so  high  that  its 
top  would  touch  the  blue  sky,  and  enable  them  to 
dimb  into  heaven. 

7.  Their  building  materials  were  bricks  that  had 
been  baked  in  the  sun.  Instead  of  mortar,  they  ce- 
mented the  bricks  together  with  a  sort  of  slime  or 
pitch. 

8.  The  workmen  labored  very  diligently,  and  piled 
one  layer  of  bricks  upon  another,  till  the  earth  was  a 
considerable  distance  beneath  them.  But  the  blue 
sky,  and  the  sun,  and  the  stars,  seemed  as  far  off  as 
when  they  first  began. 

9.  One  day,  while  these  foolish  people  were  at  their 
labor,  a  very  wonderfiil  thing  took  place.  They  were 
talking  together  as  usual,  but,  all  of  a  sudden,  they 
found  it  impossible  to  understand  what  each  other 
said. 

10.  If  any  of  the  workmen  called  for  bricks,  their 
companions  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower  mistook  their 
meaning,  and  brought  them  pitch.  If  they  asked  for 
one  sort  of  tool,  another  sort  was  given  them.  Their 
words  appeared  to  be  mere  sounds  without  any  sense, 

6-8.  Describe  the  buildiDg  of  the  tower.    9,  10.  Describe  the  confiurioii  of  laa- 
guages. 
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like  the  babble  of  a  little  child,  before  it  has  been 
taught  to  speak. 

11.  This  event  caused  such  confusion  that  they  could 
not  go  on  building  the  tower.  They  therefore  gave  up 
the  idea  of  climbing  to  heaven,  and  resolved  to  wander 
to  different  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  likely  that  they 
formed  themselves  into  several  parties,  consisting  of  all 
who  could  talk  intelligibly  together.  They  set  forth 
on  their  journey  in  various  directions. 

12.  The  descendants  of  Shem  are  supposed  to  have 
distributed  themselves  over  the  country  near  to  the 
Euphrates.  The  descendants  of  Ham  took  a  westerly 
direction,  and  proceeded  to  Africa.  They  settled  in 
Egypt,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  nation  there. 
The  descendants  of  Japheth  proceeded  to  Greece,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  several  European  nations. 

13.  Some  travellers  in  modem  times  have  discovered 
a  large  hillock  on  the  shore  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is 
composed  of  sun-burnt  bricks  cemented  together  with 
pitch.  They  believe  this  hillock  to  be  the  ruins  of  the 
tower  of  Babel,  which  was  built  more  than  four  thou* 
sand  years  ago. 

11.  What  was  the  uonsequence  of  this  confusion  of  languages?  12.  What  ot 
the  deaoendants  of  Shem ?  Of  Ham?  Of  Japheth?  13.  What  have  8om«  trmv- 
•Hera  difloorered?    What  is  the  hillock  supposed  to  be  ? 
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OHAPTEE  IX.— Asia  Contikued. 

4.hout  the  great  Assyrian    Empire^   emd  Heign  of  Queet 

SeTniramis, 

1.  When  the  rest  of  mankind  were  scattered  into 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  there  were  a  number  of 
people  who  remained  near  the  tower  of  Babel.  They 
continued  to  inhabit  the  land  of  Shinar,  which  was  a 
warm  country  and  very  fertile.  In  course  of  time  they 
extended  over  a  much  larger  tract  of  country,  and 
built  towns  and  cities. 

2.  This  region  received  the  name  of  Assyria  It 
was  the  first  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Its  bounda- 
ries varied  at  different  times,  but  its  place  on  the  map 
may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  northward  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

3.  Ashur,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  was  the  first  ruler 

QuBsnoNS  ON  THS  Map. — ^Where  does  the  river  Euphrates  rise?  Where  does 
tt  emptj?  Which  way  was  Shinar  from  Mount  Ararat?  Which  way  was  )&r^ 
salem  from  Babylon?  Nineveh  from  Babylon?  Egypt?  Persia?  Which  way 
was  Assyria  from  the  Mediterranean  sea?  Direction  of  the  following  places  from 
Babylon — Egypt?    Asia   Minor?  G-reece?  Macedonia?  Italy?   Canaan?    Persia? 

Ohapteb  IX. — 1.  Did  all  the  people  leave  tlie  land  of  Shinar  afWr  the  con- 
fiislon  of  languages?  Did  the  people  of  the  laud  of  Shmar  mcrease?  What 
did  they  do?  2.  What  name  did  the  country  around  Shmar  receive?  What 
the  firsi  empire  or  great  nation  of  the  earth  ?    Where  was  it  situated? 
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of  Assyria.  In  the  year  2229  B.  C,  or  1775  years 
after  the  creation,  lie  built  the  city  of  Nineveh,  and 
suiTOunded  it  with  walls  a  hundred  feet  high.  The 
city  was  so  large  that  a  person  would  have  travelled  a 
hundred  miles  merely  in  walking  around  it. 

4.  But  the  city  of  Babylon,  which  was  built  a  short 
time  afterward,  was  superior  to  Nineveh  both  in  size 
and  beauty.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Euphrates. 
The  walls  were  so  very  thick,  that  six  chariots  drawn 
by  horses  could  be  driven  abreast  upon  the  top,  with- 
out danger  of  falling  off  on  either  side.  In  our  coun- 
try we  do  not  surround  our  cities  with  walls ;  but  in 
ancient  times  walls  were  necessary  to  protect  the  people 
from  their  enemies. 

5.  In  this  city  there  were  magnificent  gardens,  be- 
longing to  the  royal  palace.  They  were  constructed 
in  a  manner  to  appear  to  be  hanging  in  the  air  without 
resting  on  the  earth.  They  contained  large  trees,  and 
all  kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

6.  There  was  also  a  splendid  temple  dedicated  to 
Belus  or  Baal,  who  was  the  chief  idol  of  the  Assyrl 
uns*     This  temple  was  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high, 

3.  Who  was  the  first  ruler  of  Assyria?  What  city  did  he  build?  Describe  th« 
city  of  Nineveh.  4.  Where  was  tlie  city  of  Babylon  ?  Describe  this  wonderfiA 
city.  Why  did  the  ancients  surround  their  cities  with  walls?  5.  Wbat  of  the 
tanging  gardens?    6.  The  temple  of  Belus? 
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and  it  contained  a  golden  image  of  Belus  forty  feet  in 
height. 

7.  Babylon  was  built  by  Nimrod,  that  mighty 
hunter  of  whom  the  Bible  tells  us.  But  the  person 
who  made  all  the  beautiful  gardens  and  palaces,  and 
who  set  up  the  image  of  Belus,  was  a  woman  named 
Semiramis. 

8.  She  had  been  the  wife  of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria, 
but  when  king  Ninus  died,  queen  Semiramis  became 
sole  ruler  of  the  empire.  She  was  an  ambitious 
woman,  and  was  not  content  to  live  quietly  in  Baby- 
lon, although  she  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  make  it 
a  beautiful  city. 

9.  She  was  tormented  with  a  wicked  desire  to  con- 
quer all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  So  she  collected  an 
immense  army,  and  marched  against  the  rich  and 
powerful  king  of  the  Indies,  who  lived  in  what  we 
now  call  Hindostan,  a  country  lying  to  the  south-east 
of  Assyria. 

7.  Who  built  Babylon?  Who  made  the  hanging  gardens?  8.  What  of  Semir- 
amis? Was  she  contented  with  Babylon?  9.  What  desire  had  she?  What  did 
she  do  ?    Where  did  the  king  of  the  Indies  live  ? 
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CHAPTER  X.— Asia  Oontinded. 

Queen  Semiramis  sets  forth  to  conqv^er  the  Worldy  hut   ii 

defeated  hy  the  King  of  the  Indies. 

1.  When  the  king  of  the  Indies,  who  was  very  rich 
and  powerful,  heard  that  queen  Semiramis  was  coming 
to  invade  his  dominions,  he  mustered  a  vast  number  of 
men  to  defend  them.  Besides  his  soldiers,  he  had  a 
great  many  elephants. 

3.  Each  of  these  enormous  beasts  was  worth  a 
whole  regiment  of  soldiers.  They  were  taught  to  rush 
into  battle  and  toss  the  enemy  about  with  their  tioinks, 
and  trample  them  down  with  their  huge  feet. 

3.  Now  queen  Semiramis  had  no  elephants,  and 
therefore  she  was  afraid  that  the  king  of  the  Indies 
would  overcome  her.  She  endeavored  to  prevent  this 
misfortune  by  a  very  curious  contrivance.  In  the  first 
place  she  ordered  three  thousand  brown  oxen  to  be 
killed. 

4.  The  hides  of  the  dead  oxen  were  stripped  off,  and 
ei3wed  together  in  the  shape  of  elephants.  These  were 
placed  upon  camels,  and  when  the  camels  were  drawn 

Chapter  X. — 1.  "What  did  the  kiDg  of  the  Indies  do  when  he  heard  of  Semira- 
mis' purpose  ?  What  sort  of  an  armj  bad  he  ?  2.  What  of  the  elephants  ?  3, 4.  To 
what  contrivance  did  Semiramis  resort  ? 
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Up  in  battle  array,  they  looked  pretty  much  like  a 
troop  of  great  brown  elephants.  Doubtless  the  kii^ 
of  the  Indies  wondered  where  queen  Semiramis  had 
«aQght  them. 

5.  When  the  battle  was  to  be  fought,  the  king  o( 
flie  Indies  with  his  real  elephants  marched  forward  on 
one  side,  and  queen  Semiramis  with  her  cunels  and 
ox-hides,  came  boldly  ^;ainst  him  on  the  other. 

6.  But  when  the  Indian  army  had  marched  close  to 


DEFEAT   AKD  PLIdaT  OT  SBXIBAinS. 


the  host  of  the  Assyrians,  they  perceived  that  there 
waa  no  such  thing  as  an  elephant  among  them.     They 

5-T.  Describe  tiie  battle.     Wliat  was  the  reautt  orHie  battlaT 
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therefore  laid  aside  all  fear,  and  rushed  furiously  upon 
queen  Semiramis  and  her  soldiers. 

7.  The  real  elephants  put  the  camels  to  flight ;  and 
then,  in  a  great  rage,  they  ran  about,  tossing  the  As« 
eyrians  into  the  air,  and  trampling  them  down  by  hun- 
Ureds.  Thus  the  Assyrian  army  was  routed,  and  the 
king  of  the  Indies  gained  a  complete  victory. 

8.  Queen  Semiramis  was  sorely  wounded ;  but  she 
got  into  a  chariot,  and  drove  away  at  fiill  speed  from 
the  battle-field.  She  finally  escaped  to  her  own  king- 
dom, but  in  a  very  sad  condition. 

9.  She  then  took  up  her  residence  in  the  palace  at 
Babylon.  But  she  did  not  long  enjoy  herself  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  which  she  had  suspended  in  the  air. 
It  is  said  that  her  own  son,  whose  name  was  Ninias, 
put  his  mother  to  death,  that  he  might  get  possession 
of  the  throne,  and  reign  over  the  people. 

10.  Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  mighty 
queen  Semiramis.  How  foolish  and  wicked  it  was  for 
her  to  spend  her  life  in  trying  to  conquer  other  nations, 
instead  of  making  her  own  people  happy !  But  she 
had  not  learned  that  golden  rule,  "  Do  to  another  as 
you  would  have  another  do  to  you." 

8.  What  of  Semiramis?    9.  What  became  of  her?    10.  Was  the  conduct  of 
Semiramis  good  or  wise  ?    Do  you  think  she  was  happy? 
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CHAPTER  XL— Asia  CoNrmuED. 

xAbout  Ninias. — Reign  of  Sardanapalus^  and  Fall  of  thb 

Assyrian  Empire, 

1.  After  Ninias  had  wickedly  murdered  his  mother^ 
he  became  king  of  Assyria.  His  reign  began  about 
the  year  2000  B,  C,  or  about  three  hundred  and  forty 
years  after  the  deluge. 

2.  Ninias  was  not  only  a  very  wicked  man,  but  a 
very  slothful  one.  He  did  not  set  out  to  conquer 
kingdoms  like  his  mother,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his 
palace^  ind  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  enjoy  him- 
self. 

3.  He  knew  that  his  people  hated  him,  and  there- 
fore he  kept  guards  in  his  palace ;  but  he  was  afraid 
to  trast  even  his  guards.  Whether  he  was  murdered 
at  last,  or  whether  he  died  quietly  in  his  bed,  is  more 
than  I  can  tell,  for  history  does  not  inform  us. 

4.  After  the  reign  of  Ninias,  there  was  an  interval  of 
eight  hundred  years,  during  which  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  happened  in  the  kingdom  of  Assyria.     It  id 

Chapter  XL — 1.  What  of  Ninias?  When  did  his  reign  begin  ?  2.  What  was 
his  character?  What  did  he  do  ?  3.  What  else  of  Ninias  ?  4.  What  of  Assyria 
for  eight  hundred  years  after  Ninias? 
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probable  that  most  of  the  kings  were  like  Ninias,  that 
they  wasted'  their  time  in  idle  pleasures,  and  never  did 
any  thing  worthy  of  xemembrance, 

5.  Some  years  afterward,  th^re  was  a  king  upon  the 
throne  of  Assyria,  whose  name  was  Sardanapalua, 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  beautiftd  young  man ;  but 
he  was  slothftil,  and  took  no  care  of  his  kingdom,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

6.  He  never  went  outside  of  his  palace,  but  lived  all 
the  time  among  the  women.  And  in  order  to  make 
himself  more  fit  for  their  company,  he  painted  his  face, 
and  sometimes  put  on  a  woman's  dress.  In  this  ridic- 
ulous guise,  the  great  king  Sardanapalus  used  to  sit 
down  with  the  women,  and  help  them  to  spin. 

7.  But  while  Sardanapalus  was  feasting,  and  dancing, 
and  painting  his  face,  and  dressing  himself  like  a  wom- 
an, and  helping  the  women  to  spin,  a  terrible  destruc- 
tion was  impending  over  his  head. 

8.  Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Medes,  made  war 
against  this  unworthy  monarch,  and  besieged  him  in 
the  city  of  Babylon.  Sardanapalus  saw  that  he  covlb 
not  escape,  and  that  if  he  lived  any  longer,  he  should 
probably  become  a  slave. 

9.  So,  rather  than  be  a  slave,  he  resolved  to  die. 

5.  What  of  Sardanapalua  ?     6,  1.  How  did  he  live?     8.  What  of  Arbaces? 
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He  therefore  collected  his  treasures,  and  heaped  them 
in  one  great  pile  in  a  splendid  hall  of  his  palace,  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  pile.  The  palace  was  speedily  in  a 
Jblaze,  and  Sardanapalus,  with  his  favorite  officers,  an4 
a  multitude  of  beautifiil  women,  were  burnt  to  death 
in  the  flames.  Thus  ended  the  great  Assyrian  monai* 
chy,  the  country  being  conquered  by  Arbaces. 

10.  Sardanapalus  died  about  the  year  876  B.  C. 
After  a  time  a  new  kingdom  arose,  and  Nineveh  was 
the  capital.  This  is  called  the  second  Assyrian  Em- 
pire. The  kings  of  this  empire  made  war  on  the  Jews, 
and  are  often  spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  Their  power 
was  terminated,  and  Nineveh  Anally  destroyed  by  the 
king  of  the  Medes,  606  B.  C. 


CHAPTER  Xn.— Asia  CoOTmum 

About  the  ITSrews  or  Jews. — Origin  of  the  HebrewB, — The 
Removal  of  Jihoch  and  his  Children  to  Egypt. 

1.  The  founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation  was  Abrahan^ 
who  was  bom  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  det 
tige.  The  country  of  his  birth  was  Chaldea,  which 
formed  the  southern  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

9.  What  of  tl)e  death  of  Sardanapalus?    What  was  the  end  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
|iireT    10.  How  and  when  was  it  terminated? 

CuAFTBR  XIL — 1.  What  of  Abraham  ?    When  and  where  was  he  bom? 
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2.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea  -jrere  idol 
atOTS,  and  worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and  BtM« ;  but 
Abraham  worshipped  the  true  God  whom  we  worship 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  a  shepherd  on  tlM 
Chaldean  plains.  When  his  father,  Terah,  wa3  dead, 
God  commanded  him  to  leave  his  native  country,  and 
travel  westward  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 


OF  ABBABAU. 

3.  This  region  was  afterward  called  Palestine.  It 
lies  north  of  Arabia,  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  is  nearly  six  thousand  miles 

2.  What  of  the  worship  of  the  OhsldeflM?  Of  Abraham?  WTiatof  tho  Mrly 
life  of  Abraham?  What  did  God  command  Abraham  to  do?  3.  Where  ia  the 
Und  of  Canaan  7    Wliat  la  it  now  called! 
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south-easterly  firom  New  York.  It  was  a  rich  and  fer- 
tile country,  and  God  promised  Abraham  that  his 
descendants  should  dwell  there. 

4.  Many  years  of  Abraham's  life  were  spent  in 
wandering  to  and  fro.  His  wife  Sarah  went  with  hin\( 
and  they  were  followed  by  a  large  number  of  male 
and  female  servants,  and  by  numerous  flocks  and 
herds.     They  dwelt  in  tents,  and  had  no  settled  home. 

5.  Abraham  and  Sarah  had  one  son,  named  Isaac. 
His  father  loved  him  fondly ;  but  when  God  command- 
ed him  to  sacrifice  his  child,  he  prepared  to  obey.  But 
an  angel  came  down  from  heaven,  and  told  him  not  to 
skyhisson. 

6.  The  life  of  Abraham  was  full  of  interesting  events, 
but  I  have  not  room  to  relate  them  all  here.  He  lived 
to  be  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  old,  and  then 
died  at  Hebron,  in  Canaan.  From  this  ancient  patri- 
arch the  Jews  and  Arabians  are  descended.  They 
have  always  called  him  Father  Abraham. 

7.  Isaac,  the   son  of  Abraham,  left  two   children, 

Esau  and  Jacob.     The  younger,  Jacob,  persuaded  his 

^1-   ■  ..  .' I. ■  ,.  ■■  ,.,„■ ..    ,   \      .,,  ,  . 

4.  What  of  the  life  of  Abraham  t  Who  went  with  him  from  Ohaldea  to  Canaan? 
5.  Whatoflsaac?  6.  What  else  of  Abraham?  Whatof  the  Jews?  7.  Wbatof 
Isaac's  sons?  What  didJacob  do  ?  What  is  meant  by  birthright?  Ans.  The 
eldest  son  in  ancient  times  enjoyed  many  privileges  over  his  younger  brothers. 
These  Esau  sold  to  Jacob  for  a  single  meal  of  victuals.  Thus  Jacob  became  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  people. 
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brotlier  to  sell  his  birthriglit  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
He  likewise  obtained  a  blessing,  which  his  father 
intended  to  bestow  on  Esau. 

8.  Jacob,  to  whom  God  gave  the  name  of  Israel,  had 
jtwelve  sons,  whose  names  were  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi, 
Dan,  Jndah,  Naphthali,  Gad,  Ashnr,  Issachar,  Zebnlon, 
Joseph,  and  Benjamin.  The  posterity  of  each  of  these 
twelve  afterward  became  a  separate  tribe  among  the 
Hebrews  or  Israelites. 

9.  My  young  reader  must  look  into  the  Bible  for  the 
beautiful  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  I  can 
merely  tell  him  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  captivity 
and  carried  into  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  there  he 
was  the  means  of  preserving  his  aged  father  and  all 
his  brothers  from  death  by  famine. 

10.  Jacob  and  his  twelve  children  removed  to  Egypt, 
and  took  up  their  residence  there.  It  was  in  that 
country  that  the  Hebrews  first  began  to  be  a  nation ; 
so  that  their  history  may  be  said  to  commence  from 
this  period.     Jacob  died  1689  B.  C. 

■I  I  I  ■    I  II  I  ■     ■  II  ■  11  a.,^^^  ,  , 

8.  Who  were  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob?  What  of  the  desoendants  of  these 
twelye  sons?  9.  Can  you  tell  the  story  of  Joseph  as  related  in  Genesis  chapter 
37,  eta?  10.  Where  did  Jacob  go  with  his  family?  What  of  the  origin  of  the 
Jews? 
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CHAPTER  XIIL— Asia  Oontinukd. 

The  Bondage  in  Egypt. — Flight  cf  the  Sdrews^  cmd  Desbfuc 

tian  of  Pharnoh  and  hie  Host. 

1.  Egypt,  you  know,  is  in  AMca.  It  has  many 
cities,  and  a  famous  river  called  the  Nile  runs  tlirougb 
the  country.  But  this  land  is  less  populous  now  than 
in  the  time  of  Joseph.  It  was  then  fall  of  people,  and 
they  were  the  most  learned  and  civilized  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  There  are  many  ruins  to  be  seen 
in  Egypt,  which  show  that  the  palaces  and  cities  of 
ancient  times  were  very  splendid. 

2.  But  I  must  tell  you  of  the  Hebrews.  Pharaoh, 
the  good  king  of  Egypt  died,  and  Joseph  likewise. 
Another  king  then  ascended  the  throne,  who  hated  the 
Hebrews,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  oppress  them. 

3.  The  Egyptians  treated  them  like  slaves.  All  the 
hardest  labor  was  performed  by  the  Hebrews.  It  is 
thought  by  some  writers  that  the  immense  piles  of 
Ftone  called  the  Pyramids,  were  built  by  them.  These 
vast  edifices  are  still  standing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kile. 

Chaptsr  XIIL— 1.  What  of  Egypt  ?  What  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Joeer^i? 
2.  How  were  the  Hebrews  treated  after  the  death  of  Joseph?  8.  What  of  tlic 
pyiamids  7  How  high  is  the  tallest  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  ?  Ana.  About  Ave 
huKbred  feet 
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4.  This  cruel  king  was  named  Pharaob,  like  tig  pre- 
decessor. One  of  the  most  wicked  injuries  that  he 
inflicted  on  the  Hebrews  was  the  following ; 

5.  He  commanded  that  every  male  child  should  be 
thrown  into  the  river  NUe  the  instant  he  was  bom. 
The  reason  for  this  horrible  cruelty  was,  that  the  He- 
brews might  not  become  more  numerous  than  the 
t^yptians,  and  conquer  the  whole  country. 

6.  One  of  the  Hebrew  women,  however,  could  not 


make  up  her  mind  to  throw  her  son  into  the  Nile.     Xi 
she   had   positively    disobeyed   the   king's  order,  shf 
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would  have  been  put  to  death.  She  therefore  very 
privately  made  a  little  ark  or  boat  of  bulrushes,  placed 
the  child  in  it,  and  laid  it  among  the  flags  that  grew 
by  the  river's  side. 

7.  In  a  little  while  the  king's  daughter  came  down 
to  the  river  to  bathe.  Perceiving  the  ark  of  bulrushes, 
she  went  with  her  maids  to  fetch  it.  When  they 
looked  into  it,  they  found  a  little  Hebrew  boy  there ! 

8.  The  heart  of  the  princess  was  moved  with  com- 
passion, and  she  resolved  to  save  his  life.  She  hired 
his  own  mother  to  nurse  him.  She  gave  him  the  name 
of  Moses,  and  when  he  grew  old  enough  to  be  put  to 
school,  she  caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Egyptians.  At  that  period  they  were  the 
most  learned  people  on  earth. 

9.  But  though  he  himself  was  so  well  treated,  Moses 
did  not  forget  the  sufferings  of  the  other  Hebrews. 
He  remembered  that  they  were  his  brethren,  and  he 
resolved  to  rescue  them  from  their  oppressors. 

10.  He  and  his  brother  Aaron  received  power  from 
God  to  perform  many  wonderful  things,  in  order  to 
induce  Pharaoh  to  let  the  Hebrews  depart  out  of 
l^ypt.     Ten  great  plagues  were  inflicted  on  the  Egyp- 


7.  What  of  Pharaoh's  daughter?    8.  What  of  Moses?    9.  What  did  heresolTe 
to  do  ?    10.  What  of  Moses  and  Aaitm? 
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tiflnfl,  and  these  were  so  terrible  that  at  last  Pharaoh 
gave  the  Hebrews  leave  to  go. 


11.  But  scarcely  were  they  gone,  when  the  ting  was 
sorry  he  had  not  kept  them  in  i^pt,  that  he  might 
oppress  them,  and  compel  them  to  labor  for  him  as 
before.  He  therefore  mustered  his  warriors,  and  rode 
swiftly  after  the  fugitives. 

12.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  them,  they  were 
crossing  the  Red  Sea,  which  lies  between  I^ypt  and 
Arabia.  The  Lord  had  caused  the  waters  to  roll  bacfc, 
and  form  a  wall  on  each  side.  Thus  there  was  a  path 
of  glistening  sand  for  the  Hebrews  through  the  very 
depths  of  the  sea. 

To  what  didPharat^  coniWDt?     11.  Did  he  <^i«Dge  hlg  mind  T    IS.  Wlnt  inu> 

icid  did  God  p«r<bnD  T    How  did  the  Hebrews  cross  the  Ked  SmT 
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13.  Pharaoh  and  his  anny  rode  onward,  and  by  the 
time  that  the  fugitives  had  reached  the  opposite  shores, 
the  Egyptians  were  in  the  midst  of  this  wonderM 
passage.  As  the  Hebrews  fled,  they  looked  behind^ 
them.  There  was  the  proud  array  of  the  Egyptian 
ting,  with  his  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  Pharaoh 
himself  riding  haughtily  in  the  midst. 

14.  The  afeighted  Hebrews  looked  behind  them 
again,  and  lo !  the  two  walls  of  water  had  rolled  to- 
gether. They  were  dashing  against  the  chariots,  and 
sweeping  the  soldiers  off  their  feet.  The  waves  were 
crested  with  foam,  and  came  roaring  against  the  wicked 
king.  In  a  little  time,  the  sea  rolled  calmly  over  Pha- 
raoh and  his  host,  and  thus  they  all  perished,  leaving 
the  Jews  to  proceed  on  their  journey. 

1  5.  This  was  a  terrible  event,  but  Pharaoh  had  been 
very  cruel ;  he  therefore  deserved  his  fate.  This  story 
may  teach  us,  that  not  only  wicked  rulers,  but  those 
who  follow  them^  have  reason  to  fear  the  judgments  of 
Heaven. 


13,  i4.  Describe  the  passage  of  the  Egyptians.     15.  What  may  this  iStory-  teacb 

OS? 
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CHAPTER  XIV.— Asia  Continued. 
Ahaid  the  Wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  WUcUmess. 

1.  It  was  now  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  since 
Jacob  had  come  to  settle  in  Egypt.  His  descendants 
had  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  at  the  time  of  their 
departure,  the  Hebrew  nation  are  supposed  to  have 
amounted  to  two  millions  of  people.  Moses,  their 
leader,  was  eighty  years  old,  but  his  step  was  steady ; 
and  though  of  meek  and  humble  manners,  he  was  a 
man  of  great  wisdom  and  firmness  of  character. 

2.  The  Hebrews  intended  to  go  directly  from  Egypt 
to  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  latter  countiy  is  now 
called  Palestine.  Before  reaching  it,  the  children  of 
Israel  were  to  pass  through  a  part  of  Arabia. 

3.  In  order  that  they  might  not  go  astray,  a  vast 
pillar  of  mist,  or  cloud,  moved  before  them  all  day 
long ;  and  at  night  the  pillar  of  cloud  was  changed  to 
a  pillar  of  fire,  which  threw  a  radiance  over  the  regions 
through  which  they  journeyed. 

4.  The  country  was  desolate  and  barren,  and  ofter 

Chapter  XIV. — 1.  Hew  long  was  it  from  the  lime  Jacob  settled  in  Egypt  lo 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites?  What  was  their  uumber  ?  How  old  was  Moses  'r 
What  was  hu  character?  2.  In  what  country  did  the  Hebrews  wander?  3.  How 
were  the  Hebiews  gujded? 
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destitute  of  water,  "but  the  Lord  fed  the  people  with 
manua  and  with  quaUs ;  and  when  they  were  thirsty, 
Moses  smote  upon  a  rock,  and  the  water  gushed  out 
abundantly.  Besides  all  this,  the  Hebrews  received 
divine  assistance  against  the  Amalekites,  and  were 
Enabled  to  conquer  them  in  battle. 

5.  But  in  spite  of  these  various  mercies,  the  Israel- 
ites  were  an  ungrateful  and  rebellious  people.  They 
often  turned  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and 
became  idolaters. 

6.  At  the  very  time  when  the  Lord  was  revealing 
himself  to  Moses  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai,  and 
giving  him  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  people  com- 
pelled Aaron  to  make  a  golden  calf.  They  worshipped 
this  poor  image  instead  of  Jehovah,  who  had  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt. 

7.  On  account  of  their  numerous  sins,  the  Lord  often 
inflicted  grievous  punishments  upon  them.  Many 
were  slain  by  pestilence,  and  some  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  earth.  The  remainder  were  compelled  to 
wander  forty  years  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  though  the 

4.  "What  sort  of  country  did  they  travel  through  7  How  were  they  fed  and 
supplied  with  water  ?  What  other  divine  assistance  was  rendered  to  the  Hebrews? 
5.  Were  the  Hebrews  grateful  for  all  the  mercies  bestowed  upon  them  ?  6.  What 
did  they  do  when  Moses  was  on  Mount  Sinai?  *l.  What  evil  resulted  from  the 
disobedience  of  the  Hebrews  ?  How  long  did  the  Hebrews  wander?  What  is 
Uie  distance  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  ? 
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whole  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  Egypt  to  Oanaan 
was  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

8.  Before  they  came  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  most  ot 
those  who  had  fled  out  of  Egypt  were  dead.  Their 
children  inherited  the  promised  land,  but  they  them- 
selves  were  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  desert.  Even 
Moses  was  permitted  merely  to  gaze  at  the  land  of 
Canaan  from  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah.  Here  he  died^ 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

9.  After  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun, 
became  leader  of  the  Israelites.  Under  his  guidance 
they  entered  the  promised  land,  and  subdued  the  peo- 
ple who  inhabited  it.  The  territory  of  Canaan  was  then 
divided  among  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

8.  Did  the  Hebrews  who  left  Kgypt  reach  Canaan  ?  "What  of  Moses  ?  Where 
is  Mount  Pisgah  ?  (See  the  map  ou  the  opposite  page.)  9.  Who  became  leader 
after  the  death  of  Moses?    How  was  the  land  of  Canaan  divided? 

Questions  on  the  Map. — In  what  direction  from  Jerusalem  are  the  following 
places— Gaza?  Damascus?  Samaria?  Cana?  Jericho?  Where  is  liount  Ta- 
bor? Ascalon?  Nazareth?  Bethlehem?  Between  what  seas  doea  the  liTer 
Jordan  flow  ?    Where  is  Tyre  ?    Joppa  ?    Mount  Owmel  7 
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CHAPTER  XV.  ~ Asia  Continued. 

The  Hebrews  overthrow  the  Midianites, —  Sarnson^  Judge  of 

Israel. 

1.  After  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  the  Israelites 
lived  under  the  authority  of  judges.  These  were  their 
rulers  in  times  of  peace,  and  their  generals  in  war. 
Some  of  them  were  very  remarkable  personages,  and 
did  many  things  worthy  of  remembrance. 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  *the  judges  was  Gideon. 
While  he  ruled  Israel,  an  army  of  Midianites  invaded 
the  country,  and  oppressed  the  people  for  seven  years. 
But  the  Lord  instructed  Gideon  how  to  rescue  the  Is- 
realites  from  their  power. 

3.  Gideon  chose  three  hundred  men,  and  caused  each 
of  them  to  take  an  earthen  pitcher,  and  put  a  lamp 
within  it.  With  this  small  band  he  entered  the  camp 
of  the  Midianites  by  night.  There  was  an  immense 
army  of  them  sleeping  in  their  tents,  without  appre- 
hending any  danger  from  the  conquered  Israelites. 

4  But  their  destruction  was  at  hand.     Gideon  gave 

Ghapteb  XV.—l.  How  were  the  Hebrews  governed  after  their  settlement  m 
Oanaan?  What  of  the  judges?  2.  What  of  Gideon?  3-5.  Tell  how  Gideon 
oontnved  to  overcome  the  Midianites. 
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a  signal,  and  all  his  tkree  hundred  men  broke  their 
pitchers,  at  the  same  time  blowing  a  loud  blast  upon 
trumpets  which  they  had  brought.  This  terrible 
clamor  startled  the  Midianites  from  their  sleep. 

5.  Amid  the  clangor  of  the  trumpets  they  heard  the 
Israelites  shouting,  "The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon !"  A  great  panic  seized  upon  the  Midianites. 
Each  man  mistook  his  neighbor  for  an  enemy ;  so  that 
more  of  the  Midianites  were  slain  by  their  own  swords, 
than  bv  the  swords  of  the  men  of  Israel.  Thus  God 
wrought  a  great  deliverance  for  his  people. 

6.  The  most  famous  of  all  the  judges  of  Israel  was 
named  Samson.  He  was  the  strongest  man  in  the 
world ;  and  it  was  a  wonderful  circumstance  that  his 
great  strength  depended  upon  the  hair  of  his  head. 
"While  he  continued  to  wear  his  hair  long,  and  curling 
down  his  neck,  he  had  more  strength  than  a  hundred 
men  put  together.  But  if  his  hair  were  to  be  cut  off, 
he  would  be  no  stronger  than  any  single  man. 

7.  In  the  days  of  Samson  the  Philistines  had  con- 
quered the  Israelites.  Samson  disliked  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  injuries  which  they  infli  jfced  upon  his  coun- 
trymen, and  naturally  made  use  of  ois  great  strength 
to  do  them  all  the  harm  in  his  power. 

6.  What  of  Samson  ?    7.  What  of  the  Philistines  ?  Why  did  Samson  dislike  them  7 
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8.  On  one  occasion  he  slew  a  thousand  of  them,  al- 
though he  had  no  better  weapon  than  the  jawbone  of 
an  ass.  At  another  time,  when  they  had  shut  him  up 
in  the  city  of  Gaza,  he  took  the  gates  of  the  city  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  carried  them  to  the  top  of  a  distant 
liilL 

9.  But  though  Samson  hated  the  Philistines,  and 
was  always  doing  them  mischief,  there  was  a  woman 
among  them  whom  he  loved.  Her  name  was  Delilah. 
She  pretended  to  love  Samson  in  return  ;  but  her  only 
object  was  to  ruin  him. 

10.  This  woman  used  many  persuasions  to  induce 
Samson  to  tell  what  it  was  that  made  him  so  much 
stronger  than  other  men.  At  first  Samson  delceived 
her.  At  length,  however,  Delilah  prevailed  upon  him 
to  tell  her  the  real  cause  of  his  great  strength. 

11.  When  she  had  found  out  the  secret,  she  cut  off 
the  hair  of  his  head  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  then 
delivered  him  to  her  countrymen,  the  Philistines.  The 
latter  put  out  his  eyes,  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of 
brass,  and  he  was  forced  to  labor  like  a  brute  beast  in 
the  prison. 

8.  With  what  weapon  did  Samson  kill »  thousand  PhUistinee?  Whfit  of  the 
gates  of  Gaza?  9.  What  of  Delilah?  10.  What  did  she  ask  Samson  ?  11.  How 
did  Delilah  deprive  Samson  of  his  strength  ?  What  did  the  Philistines  do  to  Sam« 
von? 
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12«  8am^n  was  able  to  work  very  hard,  for  pretty 
soon  Ms  hair  began  to  grow,  and  so  his  wonderfdl 
vigoi*  returned.  Thus  he  became  the  strongest  man  in 
the  world  again. 

13.  One  day  the  Philistines  were  offering  a  great 
sacrifice  to  their  idol,  whose  name  was  Dagon.  They 
feasted,  and  their  hearts  were  merry.  When  their 
mirth  was  at  its  height,  they  sent  for  poor  blind  Sam- 
son,  that  he  might  amuse  them  by  showing  specimens 
of  his  wonderful  strength. 

14.  Samson  was  accordingly  brought  from  prison, 
and  led  into  Dagon's  temple.  His  brazen  fetters 
clanked  at  every  step.  He  was  a  woful  object  with 
his  blinded  eyes.  But  his  hair  had  grown  again,  and 
was  curling  upon  his  brawny  shoulders. 

15.  When  Samson  had  done  many  wonderful  feats 
of  strength,  he  asked  leave  to  rest  himself  against  the 
two  main  pillars  of  the  temple.  The  floor  and  galle- 
ries were  all  crowded  with  Philistines.  They  gazed 
upon  this  man  o£  mighty  strength,  and  they  triumphed 
and  rejoiced,  because  they  imagined  he  could  do  them* 
no  more  hann. 

16.  But  while  they  gazed,  the  strong  man  threw  his 
arms  round  the  two  pillars  of  the  temple.     The  edifice 

1^.  What  happened  when  Samaon's  hair  grew  again?    13-17.  Tell  how  Sam 
son  destrojed  the  Philistine  temple. 
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trembled  as  with  an  earthquake.  Then  Samson  bowed 
himself  with  all  his  might,  and  down  came  the  temple 
with  a  crash  like  thunder,  overwhelming  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  Philistines  in  its  ruins. 

17.  Samson  was  likewise  crushed,  but  in  his  death  it 
appears  that  he  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  and  lay 
buried  beneath  the  dead  bodies  of  lords  and  mighty 
men. 


CHAPTER  XVI.— Asia  Continded. 
Beginning  of  the  Meign  qf  Savl. 

1.  Many  other  judges  ruled  over  Israel,  in  the  space 
of  about  four  hundred  years  from  the  time  that  Moses 
led  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt.  But  at  length  they 
became  dissatisfied  with  this  mode  of  government,  and 
demanded  that  a  king  should  be  placed  over  them. 

2.  Samuel  was  then  the  judge  of  Israel.  He  was 
an  old  man,  and  a  wise  one ;  and  besides  the  wisdom 
that  he  had  collected  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  he 
possessed  wisdom  from  on  high. 

Ghaptbb  jlvjl — 1.  For  how  long  a  time  were  the  Hebrews  goveined  xxy 
\udge8?     2.  What  of  Samuel? 
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3.  When  the  people  demanded  a  king,  Samuel  en- 
deavored to  convince  them  that  they  were  much  better 
off  without  one.  He  described  the  tyrannical  acts 
which  kings  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  commit- 
ting, whenever  they  have  had  the  power  to  do  so.  But 
the  Israelites  would  not  hearken  to  him. 

4.  Samuel,  therefore,  consulted  the  Lord,  and  was 
directed  to  find  out  a  king  for  the  Israelitea  The  per- 
son who  was  fixed  upon  was  a  young  man  named  SauL 
He  possessed  great  beauty,  and  was  a  head  taller 
than  any  other  man  among  the  Israelites.  Samuel  an- 
ointed his  head  with  oil,  and  gave  him  to  the  Israelites 
as  their  king. 

5.  For  a  considerable  time  king  Saul  behaved  like 
a  wise  and  righteous  monarch.  But  at  length  he  began 
to  disobey  the  Lord,  and  seldom  took  the  advice  of 
Samuel,  although  that  good  old  priest  would  have  been 
willing  to  direct  him  in  every  action  of  his  life. 

6.  In  the  course  of  Saul's  reign,  the  Israelites  were 
often  at  war  with  the  neighboring  nations.  At  one 
time,  when  the  Philistines  had  invaded  the  country, 
there  was  a  great  giant  in  their  host,  whose  name  was 
Goliath,  of  Gath. 

7.  He  was  at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  was 

S.  What  did  he  do,  when  the  people  demanded  a  king?    4.  What  of  Stnl? 
5.  How  did  Sanl  behave?    6-8.  What  of  Gfoliath? 
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clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  brazen  armor.  He  carried 
an  enormous  spear,  the  iron  head  of  which  weighed 
thirty  pounds. 

8.  Every  day  did  this  frightful  giant  stride  forth 
from  the  camp  pf  the  Philistines,  and  defy  the  Isra-- 
elites  to  produce  a  champion  who  would  stand  against 
him  in  single  combat.  But,  instead  of  doing  this,  the 
whole  host  of  Israel  stood  aloof  from  hmi,  as  a  flock  of 
sheep  from  a  lion. 


CHAPTER  XVII.— Asia  Continukd. 
Combat  of  David  and  Goliath, 

1.  At  last,  a  young  shepherd,  by  the  name  of  David, 
happened  to  come  to  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  and 
heard  the  terrible  voice  of  Goliath  as  he  thundered 
torth.  his  challenge. 

2.  Young  as  he  was,  David  had  already  slain  a  lion 
and  a  bear ;  and  with  the  help  of  the  Lord  he  thougl  b 
himself  able  to  slay  this  gigantic  Philistine.  He  there 
fore  obtained  leave  of  king  Saul  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Chapter  XVII.— 1.  Who  was  Dayid  ?    What  did  he  do  ?    2.  What  bad  Barid 
done?    What  did  he  think? 
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8.  But,  instead  of  wearing  the  king^s  annor,  wlikh 
Saul  would  willingly  have  lent  him,  David  went  to  the 
battle  in  his  shepherd's  garb.  He  did  not  even  bnckle 
on  a  sword. 

4.  When  the  two  combatants  came  into  the  field, 
there  was  the  youthfiil  David  on  the  side  of  the  Israel- 
ites, with  a  staff  in  one  hand,  and  a  sling  in  the  other, 
carrying  five  smooth  stones  in  a  shepherd's  scrip  or 
pouch. 

5.  On  the  side  of  the  Philistines,  forth  strode  the 
mighty  Goliath.  He  glistened  in  his  brazen  armor, 
and  brandished  his  greac  iron-headed  spear,  till  it 
quivered  like  a  reed.  Whe^ji  the  giant  spoke,  his 
voice  growled  almost  like  thunder  rolling  overhead. 

6.  He  looked  scornfully  at  David,  and  hardly 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  lift  up  his  spear  against 
him.  "Come  hither,"  quoth  the  giant,  "and  I  will 
feed  the  fowls  with  your  flesh  !" 

7.  But  little  David  was  not  at  all  abashed.  He 
made  a  bold  answer,  and  told  Goliath  that  he  would 
cut  off  his  head,  and  give  his  enormous  carcass  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  This  threat  so  enraged  the  giant, 
that  he  put  himself  in  motion  to  slay  David. 

8.  The  young  man  ran  forward    to   meet    Goliath^ 

3-9.  Tell  the  etoiy  of  David  and  Gk)liath. 
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and  as  he  ran  he  took  a  smooth  stone  fh)m  hia  scrip, 
and  placed  it  in  his  sling.  When  at  a  proper  distance 
he  whirled  the  sling,  and  disGhatged  the  stone.  It 
went  whizzing  through  the  air,  and  hit  Goliath  right 
n  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 


9.  The  stone  penetrated  to  the  brain;  and  down  the 
giant  fell  at  full  length  upon  the  field,  with  his  brazen 
armor  clanging  around  Tiim.  David  then  cut  oflF  Goli- 
ath's head  with  his  own  sword.  The  Philistines  were 
afltighted  at  their  champion's  overthrow,  and  fled, 

10.  The  men  of  Israel  pursued  them,  and  made  a 

Whtt,  ^SMt  had  tha  death  of  Qoliath  upon  th«  PhilktkkMl 


prodigious  slaughter.  David  returned  from  the  battle 
carrying  the  grim  and  grisly  head  of  Goliath  by  the 
hair.  The  Hebrew  women  came  forth  to  meet  him, 
danced  around  him,  and  sang  triumphaiit  anthems  in 
his  praise. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL— Asia  Cowtikued. 
The  Heiffn  of  David. —  Wisd/mi  of  Solomon. 

1.  David  had  won  so  much  renown  by  his  victory 
over  Goliath  that  Saul  became  envious  of  him,  and 
often  endeavored  to  kill  him.  But  Jonathan,  the  son 
of  Saul,  loved  David  better  than  a  brother. 

2.  During  the  lifetime  of  Saul,  David  was  forced  to 
live  in  exile.  But  after  a  reign  of  about  twenty-four 
years,  king  Saul  was  slain  on  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
in  a  disastrous  battle  with  the  Philistines.  Jonathan 
was  likewise  killed. 

3.  When  David  heard  of  these  sad  events,  he  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  by  weeping,  and  rending  his  gar 

10.  What  honors  were  paid  to  David? 

Chapter  XVII.-*-l  Why  was  Saul  envious  of  David?  What  did  Saul  do? 
What  of  Jonathan?  2.  How  was  David  ob  iged  to  live  ?  What  of  the  death  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan?    3.  What  effect  had  these  events  upon  David? 
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mentB.  Yet  he  gained  a  kingdom  by  the  death  of 
Satd  and  Jonathan^  for  the  men  of  Jndah  first  elected 
him  to  reign  over  them,  and  afterward  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Israel  chose  him  for  their  king. 

4.  A  great  part  of  David's  life  was  spent  in  wax. 
He  gained  many  victories,  and  enjoyed  high  renown 
as  a  gallant  leader.  He  conquered  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  and  raised  his  kingdom  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  power  than  it  ever  enjoyed  before  or  afterward. 
But  he  also  won  a  peaceful  kind  of  fame,  which  will 
last  while  the  world  endures,  and  be  remembered 
through  eternity. 

6.  He  won  it  by  his  heavenly  poesy ;  for  king  David 
was  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel ;  and  in  all  the  ages 
since  he  lived  his  psalms  have  been  sung  to  the  praise 
of  the  Lord.  It  is  now  about  three  thousand  years 
since  David  died,  yet  to  this  hour  every  pious  heart 
loves  to  commune  with  God  in  the  beautiful  words  of 
this  inspired  man. 

6.  When  David  had  reigned  forty  years,  and  was 
grown  a  very  old  man,  he  died  in  his  palace  at  Jerusa- 
lem.    The  kingdom  was  inherited  by  his  son  Solomon. 

Who  became  king  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Saul  ?  4.  How  was  a  great  part 
of  David's  life  spent  7  To  what  condition  did  he  bring  the  Hebrew  nation  ?  5. 
What  better  fkme  did  be  acquire  than  that  of  a  conqueror?  What  eau  you  seay  of 
tlie  Psalms  ?  How  long  since  David  lived?  6.  How  long  did  David  reign'  Who 
ftuoceeded  him  ? 
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This  prince  was  very  young  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  but  he  was  wiser  in  his  youth  than  in  his  riper 
years. 

7.  Not  long  after  he  became  king,  two  women  came 
jnto  his  presence  bringing  a  little  child.  Each  of  the 
women  claimed  the  child  as  her  own,  and  they  quar- 
relled violently,  as  if  they  would  have  torn  the  poor 
babe  asunder.  It  seemed  impossible  to  find  out  whosQ 
the  child  really  was. 

8.  "  Bring  hither  a  sword,"  said  king  Solomon ;  and 
immediately  one  of  the  attendants  brought  a  sharp 
sword.  "  Now,"  continued  Solomon,  "  that  I  may  not 
wrong  either  of  these  women,  the  thing  in  dispute  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  them.  Cut  the  child  in 
twain,  and  let  each  take  half." 

9.  But  when  the  real  mother  saw  the  keen  sword 
glittering  over  her  poor  babe,  she  gave  a  scream  of 
agony.  "  Do  not  slay  the  child ! "  she  cried*  "  Give  it 
to  this  wicked  woman.  Only  let  it  live,  and  she  may 
be  its  mother !" 

10.  But  the  other  woman  showed  no  pity  for  the 
child.  "I  ask  no  more  than  my  just  rights,^'  she 
said.  "  Cut  the  chUd  in  two  !  I  will  be  content  with 
half"     Now  Solomon  had  watched  the  conduct  of  the 

What  of  Solomon  ?    '7-10.  Tell  the  story  of  the  child. 
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two  women,  and  he  knew  the  true  mother  by  her  ten- 
derness for  the  poor  babe.  "  Give  the  child  alive  to 
her  who  would  not  have  it  slain,"  he  said.  "  She  is  its 
mother." 


CHAPTER   XIX.— Asia    Continitbd. 
Buildvag  of  tne  Tc7n/ple.-^  Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

1.  King  David,  as  I  before  told  you,  had  increased 
the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  so  that  it 
had  become  a  great  kingdom.  Silver  and  gold  were 
very  abundant  in  the  country,  and  king  David  had 
made  preparation  for  the  building  of  a  splendid  temple 
in  Jerusalem,  his  capital,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God. 

2.  The  chief  event  of  Solomon's  life  was  the  build- 
ing of  this  temple.  This  was  done  by  the  special 
command  of  the  Lord.  It  was  now  four  hundred  and 
eighty  years  since  the  Israelites  had  come  out  of  E^ypt; 
and  in  all  that  time  there  had  been  no  edifice  erected 
to  the  worship  of  God. 

Chapter  X'X. — 1.  What  had  David  done?  What  of  silver  and  gold  among  the 
Hebrews?  2.  "What  was  the  chief  event  of  Solomon's  reign?  By  whose  com- 
mand was  the  temple  built  ? 
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8.  Solomon  made  an  agreement  with  Hiram,  king  oi 
Tj^re,  that  he  would  give  him  a  yearly  supply  of  wheat 
and  oil,  in  exchange  for  cedar  and  fir.  Tyre  was  a 
great  commercial  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  to  the  northward  of  Jerusalem.  It  belonged  to 
.Phoenicia,  a  country  which  has  the  credit  of  having 
first  engaged  in  commerce. 

4.  With  the  timber  which  he  procured  from  Tyre, 
and  with  a  large  quantity  of  hewn  stone,  Solomon 
began  to  build  the  temple.  The  front  of  this  building 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet 
broad,  and  forty-five  feet  high.  It  extended  around  a 
large  square,  and  with  the  various  buildings  attached 
to  it,  covered  twenty  acres  of  groimd. 

5.  But  no  pen  can  describe  the  richness  and  splendor 
of  this  sacred  edifice.  The  interior  was  constructed  of 
the  most  costly  kinds  of  wood ;  and  the  walls  were 
carved  with  figures  of  cherubim  and  other  beautiful 
devices.  The  walls  and  floors  were  partly  overlaid 
with  gold. 

6.  Seven  years  were  employed  in  building  this  ten^ 
pie.     It  was  finished  about  three  thousand  years  after 

3.  What  agreement  did  Solomon  make  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  ?  Where  was 
Tjre  7  What  of  Phoenicia  7  ^  With  what  did  Solomon  begin  to  build  the  tem- 
ple? Where  was  the  temple  of  Solomon  built?  Ana  On  a  hill  in  Jerusalem 
called  Mount  Horiah.  5.  Describe  the  interior  of  the  temple.  6.  How  long  were 
they  in  building  the  temple?  How  long  after  the  creation  was  the  temple  finished? 
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the  creation,  and  one  thousand  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  When  it  was  completed,  Solomon  assem- 
bled all  the  chiefe,  and  elders,  and  great  men  of  Israel, 
in  oi^der  to  dedicate  it.  The  priests  brought  the  ark, 
containing  the  two  tables  of  stone  which  God  had 
given  to  Moses  more  than  four  centuries  before. 

7.  The  ark  was  now  placed  in  the  holiest  part  of  the 
temple.  It  rested  between  the  broad  wings  of  two 
cherubim  that  were  overlaid  with  gold.  No  sooner 
was  the  ark  set  in  its  place  than  a  cloud  issued  forth 
and  filled  the  temple.  This  was  a  token  that  the  Lord 
was  there. 

8.  After  the  building  of  the  temple,  Solomon  be- 
came so  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  magnificence, 
that  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  from  her  own  dominions 
to  visit  him.  Her  country  is  supposed  to  have  been  in 
Africa,  to  the  south  of  Egypt. 

9.  When  she  came  to  Jerusalem,  she  beheld  Solomon 
seated  on  a  great  throne  of  ivory,  overlaid  with  pure 
gold.  His  feet  rested  on  a  golden  footstool  There 
were  lions  of  gold  about  the  throne.  The  king  had  a 
majestic  look,  and  the  queen  of  Sheba  was  astonished 
at  his  grandeur ;  but  when  they  had  talked  together, 

How  long  before  Christ  ?  How  loDg  ago  ?  *?.  Describe  tlie  dedication  of  the 
temple.  8.  What  of  the  queen  of  Sheba?  Where  is  it  supposed  she  came  from  ? 
9,  Describe  her  visit  to  Solomon. 
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she  admired  his  wisdom  even  more  than  his  magnift 
cence.  She  acknowledged  that  the  half  of  his  great- 
nesB  had  not  been  told  her. 

10.  If  the  queen  of  Sheba  could  have  seen  Solomon 
a  few  years  afterward,  she  would  have  beheld  a  lament, 
able  change.  He  turned  from  the  true  God,  and 
became  an  idolater.  This  wise  and  righteous  king, 
who  had  built  the  sacred  temple,  now  grew  so  widted 
that  he  built  high  places  for  the  worship  of  heathen 
deities. 

11.  For  this  reason  God  determined  to  take  away 
the  chief  part  of  the  kingdom  from  his  descendants. 
Accordingly,  when  Solomon  was  dead,  ten  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  revolted  against  his  son  Behoboam. 


CHAPTER  XX.— Asia  CoNmnjKD. 
The  Dedi/ne  of  the  Jewish  Nation. 

1.  Ik  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes 
Rehoboam  reigned  only  over  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 

10.  What  change  took  place  in  Solomon?    11.  What  evil  followed  the  idolatry 
of  Sc^omon  ? 
Chapter  XX.— 1.  What  of  Eehoboam  ? 
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and  Benjamin,  these  being  called  the  kingdom  of  Jn- 
dah.  Besides  the  loss  of  so  large  a  part  of  his  king- 
dom,  he  suffered  other  misfortunes.  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  made  war  against  him,  and  took  Jerusalem. 
He  carried  away  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  of  the 
palace. 

2.  The  other  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which  had  revolted 
from  Rehoboam,  were  thenceforward  governed  by  kings 
of  their  own,  the  country  being  called  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  Most  of  these  kings  were  wicked  men  and 
idolaters.  Their  palace  and  seat  of  government  was  in 
the  city  of  Samaria. 

8.  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  separated 
from  that  of  Judah  about  two  himdred  and  fifty  years, 
it  was  conquered  by  Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria.  He 
made  slaves  of  the  Israelites,  and  carried  them  to  his 
own  country,  and  few  of  them  ever  returned  to  th« 
land  of  Canaan. 

4.  The  people  of  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin continued  to  reside  in  Canaan.  They  were  now 
ealled  Jews.  The  royal  palace  and  seat  of  government 
Were  at  Jerusalem.     Some  of  the  Jewish  kings  were 

Over  whom  did  he  reign?  What  of  Shishak?  2.  How  was  the  kiDgdom  of 
Israel  governed?  What  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ?  Where  did  these  kings  dwell? 
3,  What  of  Salmaneser?  4.  What  were  the  people  of  Judah  now  called?  When 
was  the  seat  of  government  ?    What  of  the  kings  of  J  adah  ? 
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pious  men,  bnt  moat  of  them  offended  God  by  their 
sinfolness  and  idx>latiy. 

5.  The  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  were  perverse,  and 
"underwent  many  severe  inflictions  from  the  wrath  of 
Ood.  In  the  year  606  B.  C,  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  took  Jerusalem.  He  destroyed  the  temple, 
and  carried  the  principal  people  captive  to  Babylon. 

6.  Afterward,  when  Zedekiah  was  king,  Jerusalem 
was  again  besieged  and  taken  by  Nebuzaradan,  a  gen- 
eral under  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  broke  down  the  walls 
of  the  city,  and  left  nothing  standing  that  could  be 
destroyed.  The  Jews  remained  captive  in  Babylon 
seventy  years. 

7.  When  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Per* 
sia,  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own 
country.  They  rebuilt  the  temple,  and  resumed  their 
ancient  manner  of  worship.  Till  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  about  330  B.  C,  the  nation  was  dep^id- 
ent  on  the  kings  of  Persia. 

8.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  the  Great  intended  to 
take  Jerusalem.  But  as  he  advanced  with  his  army, 
the  high  priest  came  forth  to  meet  him,  in  his  robes  of 

6.  What  of  the  Jewish  nation?  What  of  Nebuchadnezzar?  6.  What  of  Ne- 
buzaradan ?  How  long  did  the  Jews  remain  captive  in  Babjlon?  7.  What  of 
Cyrua?  What  did  the  Jews  do  on  their  return  from  captivity?  How  long 
the  nation  dependent  upon  Persia?    What  of  Alexander  the  Great? 
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office,  at  the  head  of  a  long  train  of  Levites  and  people; 
Alexander  was  so  struck  with  their  appearance,  that 
he  agreed  to  spare  the  city. 

9.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  centuries,  the  Egypi 
tians  invaded  the  Jewish  kingdom,  and  afterward  thai 
Syrians  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  bondage.  They 
suflfered  great  calamities  from  the  tyranny  of  these 
conquerors. 

10.  But  in  the  year  166  before  the  Christian  era, 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  a  valiant  Jewish  leader,  drove  the 
Syrians  out  of  the  country.  When  the  king  of  Syria 
heard  of  it,  he  took  an  oath  that  he  would  destroy  the 
whole  Jewish  nation.  But  as  he  was  hastening  to  Je- 
rusalem, he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  chariot. 

11.  The  descendants  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  afterward 
assumed  royal  authority,  and  became  kings  of  the 
Jews.  In  less  than  a  century,  however,  the  country 
was  subdued  by  Pompey,  a  celebrated  Roman  generaL 
He  conferred  the  government  on  Antipater,  a  native  of 
Edom. 

12.  In  the  year  87  before  the  Christian  era,  tl  i 
Roman  senate  decreed  that  Herod,  the  son  of  AntipL- 

9.  What  happened  after  the  time  of  Alexander?  10.  What  of  Judaa  Maccabae- 
us ?  What  of  the  king:  of  Syna  ?  11.  What  of  the  descendants  of  Judaa  KaccS' 
basus  ?  What  of  Pompey  ?  Whom  did  he  appoint  to  govern  Judah  ?  12.  Wbfa 
did  the  Roman  senate  appoint  Herod  king  of  the  Jews? 
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ter,  should  be  king  of  the  Jew&  It  was  this  Herod  who 
oomnumded  that  all  the  young  children  of  Bethlehem 
should  be  slain,  in  order  that  the  infant  Jeans  m^ 
not  surviva  The  period  of  that  blessed  infuit's  birth 
was  now  at  hand 


CHAPTER  XXL— Asia  CoHTmuKD. 
The  Hebrew  Prophets. 

1.  I  MUST  now  glance  backward,  and  say  a  few 
words  respecting  a  class  of  men  who  had  appeared  at 
various  times  among  tha  Hebrews.  These  men  were 
called  prophets.  They  held  intercourse  with  God,  and 
he  gave  them  the  knowledge  of  things  that  were  to 
happen  in  future  years. 

2.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  prophets 
was  named  Elijah,  Many  wonderful  things  are  told  of 
him.  While  he  was  dwelling  in  a  solitary  place,  the 
iravens  brought  him  food.  He  restored  the  son  of  a 
poor  widow  from  death  to  life. 

8.  He  called  down  God's  vengeance  upon  the  wicked 

What  did  Herod  order  ?    What  waa  hia  motive  ? 

Chxptkb  XXI.--1.  What  of  the  proplieU  ?    2-4.  What  ia  told  of  Elijah  ? 
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king  Ahab,  and  foretold  that  the  dogs  should  eat  the 
painted  Jezebel,  his  queen.  And  all  this  was  so.  He 
caused  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume 
three  captains,  with  their  soldiers.  He  divided  the 
river  Jordan,  by  smiting  it  with  his  mantle,  and  passed 
over  on  dry  ground. 

4.  At  last,  when  his  mission  on  earth  was  ended, 
there  came  a  chariot  and  horses  of  fire,  and  Elijah  was 
borne  by  a  whirlwind  up  to  heaven. 

5.  Elijah's  mantle  fell  from  the  fiery  chariot.  It  was 
caught  up  by  a  person  named  Elisha,  and  he  likewise 
became  a  very  celebrated  prophet.  He  cursed  some 
little  children  because  they  laughed  at  his  bald  head ; 
and  soon  afterward  two  she-bears  tore  forty  and  two  of 
them  in  pieces. 

6.  When  Elisha  was  dead,  and  had  lain  many  months 
in  his  sepulchre,  another  dead  man  happened  to  be 
let  down  into  the  same  darksome  plaxje.  But  when  the 
corpse  touched  the  hallowed  bones  of  the  prophet 
Elisha,  it  immediately  revived,  and  became  a  living 
man  again. 

7.  Jonah  was  another  prophet.  A  whale  swallowed 
him,  and  kept  him  three  days  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  and  then  vomited  him  safely  on  dry  land.     Isa- 

5.  6.  What  of  EliBha  ?    7.  What  of  Jonah  ?    Isaiah  ? 
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iaik  was  also  a  prophet.  He  foretold  many  terrible 
calaiiiities  that  were  to  befall  Israel  and  Judah,  and  the 
surrounding  nations,  Jeremiah  bewailed  in  plaintive 
accents  the  fiiture  sins  and  misfortunes  of  God's  peopla 

8.  The  prophet  Daniel  foretold  the  downfall  of  Bct^ 
shazzar^  ling  of  Babylon.  He  was  afterward  cast  into 
a  den  of  lions  in  Babylon,  at  the  command  of  king 
Darius.  '.Che  next  morning  the  king  looked  down  into 
the  den,  and  there  was  Daniel,  alive  and  welL 

9.  King  Darius  then  ordered  Daniel  to  be  drawn 
out  of  the  den,  and  his  false  accusers  to  be  thrown  into 
it.  The  moment  that  these  wicked  persons  touched 
the  bottom,  the  lions  sprang  forward  and  tore  them 
limb  fix)m  limb. 

10.  Numerous  other  prophets  appeared  at  various 
times,  and  most  of  them  performed  such  wonderful 
works  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  possessing 
power  from  on  high.  Now  it  was  remarked  that  all 
these  prophets,  or  nearly  all,  spoke  of  a  King,  or  Ruler, 
or  other  illustrious  Personage,  who  was  to  appear 
among  the  Jews. 

11.  Although  they  foretold  the  most  dreadful  calam- 
ities to  the  people,  still  there  was  this  one  thing  to 

^^■^^— ^— ^— ■—       -    ■    ■    ■        -     11  ■■  ■■      111       ■■■■■■   I      ■  ■  ■■■■■■■       .M         ■      ■—  ■■       ■  —   ■ ■■  i.i ■  ■  ^mm^^m^^^m^^^^ 

Jeremiah?  8,  9.  What  of  Daniel?  10.  What  can  you  say  of  the  prophets?  Of 
Vfhat  did  the  prophets  all  speak  ?  11.  What  cheering  prospect  did  the  prophets 
hold  out  to  the  Jew  ? 


1 
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comfort  them.  A  descendant  of  king  David  was  to 
renew  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  establish  his 
sway  over  the  whole  world. 

12.  This  great  event  was  expected  to  happen  in 
about  fifteen  hundred  years  after  Moses  led  the  Israel- 
ites out  of  Egypt.  And  it  did  then  happen.  When 
the  appointed  period  had  elapsed,  there  appeared  a  star 
in  a  certain  quarter  of  the  heavens. 

13.  Three  wise  men  from  the  east  beheld  the  star, 
and  were  guided  by  it  to  a  stable  in  the  little  village  of 
Bethlehem.     It  was  about  five  miles  from  Jerusalenu 

There,  in  a  manger,  lay  the  infant  Jesus ! 

■  ■I'     iiip.i.iii.      I    Ill      ■■  i>>^ 

12.  About  how  long  afler  Moses  did  Christ  appear?    What  of  a  star  in  th« 
east?    13.  What  of  Bethlehem  ?    Whom  did  the  wise  men  find  in  a  manger? 
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CHAPTER  XXII.— Asia  CoMrnn/ED. 

Ontci_fiicion  of  the  f^vimir. — Destructam  tf  Jfrusalem. 

1.  The  greatest  event,  not  only  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
Jews,  but  in  the  history  of  the  world,  had  now  taken 
place.  Thifl  was  the  coming  of  the  Saviour.  But  my 
«3ader8  must  not  expect  me  to  relate  the  whole  story 
of  this  Divine  Personage  in  the  little  book  which  I  am 
now  writing. 

OhaptcuXXIL—I.  What  w  the  greatest  evem  Uiav  has  occurrsa  oa  tM 
giobeT  How  long  ainoe  QaisA  was  bornT  Eu*  i(k%  ^rter  Che  creaiion  did 
OhriMappearT    Ana  Four  thooMnd  and  four  Ttorh 
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2.  The  Jews  rejected  him.  They  had  been  looking 
for  an  earthly  potentate ;  and  when  they  beheld  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  they  despised  and  hated  him. 
From  the  time  that  he  proclaimed  himself  the  Messial^ 
they  sought  to  take  his  life. 

3.  They  brought  him  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  who  was  then  the  Roman  governor  of 
Judea.  Pilate  sentenced  him  to  death,  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  was  crucified  between  two  thieves.  He 
however  rose  from  the  dead,  after  being  buried  three 
days,  and  ascended  into  heaven ! 

4.  Such  is  the  brief  story  of  Jesus  Christ.  After 
his  death,  his  apostles  proceeded  to  preach  his  gospel 
throughout  the  land  of  Canaan  and  other  countries. 
Of  all  the  apostles,  Paul  was  the  most  active  and  suc- 
cessful 

5.  He  visited  various  parts  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Greece.  At  length  he  was  sent  as  a  pris- 
oner to  Rome,  to  be  tried  by  the  emperor.  He  went 
with  other  prisoners  in  a  small  vessel  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

6.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  vessel  wac 
wrecked  upon  the  island  of  Malta  during  a  terrible 

2.  How  did  the  Jews  receive  Christ?  3.  What  of  Pilate?  The  cradflxioQ? 
4.  What  did  Christ's  apostles  do  after  his  death?  What  of  Paul  ?  6.  Wha*  ooii]> 
tries  did  Paul  visit?    Where  was  he  at  leDjj^h  sent  T 
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gale.  Soon  after  this  Paul  proceeded  on  his  voyage, 
and  reached  Rome  sixty*one  years  after  Christ. 
Here  he  remained  in  prison  a  long  time;  but  many 
persons  came  to  visit  him,  and  he  preached  to  them  all 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Paul  was  at  length  re- 
leased, but  it  is  believed  that  he  was  beheaded  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Nero. 

7.  The  apostle  had  now  sown  the  seeds  of  the  gospel 
in  many  countries,  and  the  fruits  began  to  appear. 
Nearly  all  the  civilized  world  were  worshippers  of  the 
Roman  gods;  but  this  heathen  faith  gradually  gave 
way  before  the  gospel,  and  in  process  of  time,  Chris- 
tianity was  diffiised  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe. 

8.  Long  before  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  the  Jews 
had  become  completely  subject  to  the  Roman  power. 
But  about  forty  years  after  his  death,  they  rebelled 
against  their  masters. 

9.  Titus,  the  Roman  general,  immediately  marched 
to  besiege  Jerusalem.  A  most  dreadful  war  ensued. 
The  inhabitants  were  shut  up  in  the  city,  and  soon 
were  greatly  in  want  of  food.  Hunger  compelled  on^ 
of  the  Jewish  women  to  devour  her  own  child.     When 

6.  Where  was  Paul's  vessel  wrecked  ?  When  did  he  arrive  at  Rome  7  To 
whom  did  he  preach  Christianity  ?  What  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  fate?  7. 
What  had  the  apostles  done  ?  What  of  the  worship  of  heathen  deities  ?  What  ot 
Ohristianity  ?  8.  To  whom  had  the  Jews  been  long  subject?  What  CKxmrred 
forty  years  after  tlie  death  of  Christ  ?    9.  What  of  Titus  ? 
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Titos  heard  of  it,  lie  was  so  shocked  that  he  vowed 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  Jewish  race,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  perished  during  this 
frightful  siege ! 

10.  At  length  the  city  was  taken  in  the  night-time 
and  set  on  fire.  The  flames  caught  the  temple.  The 
hills  on  which  Jerusalem  is  situated  were  all  blazing 
like  so  many  volcanoes.  The  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
iBhabitanta  hissed  upon  the  burning  brands. 

11.  Ninety-seven  thousand  Jews  were  taken  prison- 
ers. Some  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  conquerors  ex- 
posed others  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  A 
few  people  remained  in  Jerusalem,  and  partly  rebuilt 
the  city.  But  it  was  again  destroyed  by  a  Roman  em- 
peror named  Adrian.  He  levelled  the  walls  and  houses 
with  the  earth,  and  sowed  the  ground  with  salt. 

12.  The  Jews  were  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
This  catastrophe  had  long  been  prophesied.  There  are 
now  between  three  and  four  millions  of  them  in  differ- 
ent  parts  of  the  earth.  They  still  keep  their  religion, 
and  many  of  their  old  customs.  Jerusalem  has  beeij 
partially  restored,  but  it  is  now  very  different  fboro 
what  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 

10, 11.  Deecribe  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.   What  of  Adrian?   12.  What  becameof 
'he  Jews?    What  eyent  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets?    What  of  Jeraaakm 
t  the  pFAflent  day  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXin.— Asia  Oontinukd. 
Gyrus  conquers  Babylon, — Sis  iDeath. 

1.  Ik  a  former  part  of  this  book  I  have  told  the  story 
of  Assyria^  the  first  great  empire  of  ancient  times.  It 
was  situated,  as  you  remember,  on  the  borders  of  the 
rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  In  this  region  the  cli- 
mate  is  warm,  and  the  soil  exceedingly  fruitful.  Here 
the  human  race  seemed  to  multiply  in  the  most  won- 
derful manner. 

%  Thus  many  nations  soon  sprang  up  and  increased, 
till  the  whole  siirrounding  country  was  filled  with  mul- 
titudes of  people,  Assyria  at  one  time  extended  its 
dominion  over  most  of  these  nations;  but  at  length 
Persia  became  a  powerful  monarchy,  and  not  only 
Assyria,  but  a  great  many  other  nations  became  sub- 
ject to  it. 

8.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Persia  were  descended 
from  Mam,  the  eldest  son  of  Shem.  They  were  there 
fore  caUed  Elamites.     Very  little  is  known  of  their 

Chapteb  XXIII. — 1.  What  was  the  first  great  empire  of  the  world?  Where 
was  Assyria  situated?  Clioiate  of  this  region?  Soil?  The  human  raoe?  2.  In- 
crease of  mankind?  What  of  Assyria?  Persia?  3.  What  of  the  first  inhabit- 
ants of  Persia? 
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history  till  about  eighteen  centuries  after  the  deluge. 
Cyrus,  a  great  conqueror,  then  ascended  the  throne  of 
Persia.  Some  historians  have  spoken  of  Cyrus  as  a 
wise  and  excellent  monarch,  but  it  appears  probable 
fiat  he  was  no  better  than  most  other  conquerors. 

4.  Cyrus  continued  to  extend  his  empire  in  all  direc- 
tions. Media,  Parthia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Syria, 
Canaan,  and  parts  of  Arabia,  were  subdued,  and  made 
portions  of  his  kingdom.  One  of  his  chief  exploits 
was  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  the  capital  of 
Babylonia.  The  walls  of  this  great  city  were  so  thick 
and  high,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  an 
enemy  either  to  break  them  down,  or  to  climb  over 
them.  It  was  therefore  a  very  difficult  matter  to  take 
this  strong  place. 

5.  Now  the  channel  of  the  river  Euphrates  ran  di- 
rectly through  the  centre  of  Babylon.  Cyrus  caused 
deep  ditches  to  be  dug  around  the  city,  so  that  he 
could  draw  off  all  the  water  of  the  river,  and  leave 
the  channel  dry.  When  the  ditches  were  completed, 
he  waited  for  a  proper  time  to  draw  off  the  river. 

6.  On  a  certain  night,  Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
gave  a  great  festival.     His  guards,  and  all  the  inhabi- 

At  what  time  did  Cyrus  ascend  tbe  throne  of  Persia  ?  What  of  Persia  before 
the  time  o»  Cyrus?  Character  of  Cyrus?  4.  What  were  some  of  the  <soantnai 
conquered  by  Cyrus  ?    5-7.  Describe  the  taking  of  Babylon. 
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tantSy  were  eating  and  drinking,  thoughtless  of  the 
enemy  on  the  ontside  of  their  walls.  The  Persians 
seized  this  opportunity  to  throw  open  the  dams  of  the 
ditches. 

1.  The  whole  water  of  the  Euphrates  immediately 
flowed  into  them.  Cyrus  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  army ;  and  where  the  mighty  river  had  so 
lately  rushed  along,  there  were  now  the  trampling  foot- 
steps of  an  innumerable  host.  Thus  the  Persian  troops 
entered  the  city. 

8.  The  guards  of  the  royal  palace  were  surprised  and 
slain.  Belshazzar  heard  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the 
shrieks  of  dying  men,  as  he  sat  with  his  nobles  in  the 
banquet-hall.  But  it  was  too  late  to  escape.  They 
were  all  slaughtered,  and  their  blood  was  mingled  with 
the  wine  of  the  festival.  Thus  Babylon  was  taken, 
and  Babylonia  became  a  part  of  Persia. 

9.  Cyrus  afterward  marched  against  the  Scythians, 
a  brave  nation  who  dwelt  to  the  north-east  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  But  Tomyris,  their  queen,  collected  an  army, 
and  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Persians.  Cyrus 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  The  son  of  the 
Scythian  queen  had  been  killed  in  the  battle,  and  she 


8.  What  event  terminated  the  AasTrian  empire?    9.  Where  did  the  Scythiani 
live  ?    Their  character  ?    What  of  Tomyris ? 

5 
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resolved  to  avenge  his  death.  She  ordered  her  atten 
dants  to  kill  Cyrus,  which  was  done  in  a  horrible 
manner. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.— Asia  CoimiruBD. 

Reign  of  Camhyses. 

1.  Cahbyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  seems  to  have  been 
a  worse  man  than  his  father.  He  was  addicted  to 
drinking  wine;  and  Prexaspes,  a  favorite  courtier, 
hinted  to  him  that  he  injured  his  health  and  faculties 
by  this  practice.  When  Prexaspes  had  done  speaking, 
Cambyses  called  for  wine,  and  drank  off  several  large 
goblets.  ^'  Now  we  shall  see,"  said  he,  "  whether  the 
wine  has  dimmed  my  sight,  or  rendered  my  hand  un- 
steady !" 

2.  He  then  called  for  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  ordered 
the  son  of  Prexaspes  to  stand  at  the  ferther  end  of  the 
halL  The  boy  did  so ;  and  while  his  father  looked 
on,  the  cruel  Cambyses  took  deliberate  aim  at  the  poor 
child,  and  shot  an  arrow  directly  through  his  heart. 

3.  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  young  reader,  to  tell 
you  such  horrible  stories  as  these.     I  would  not  tell 

The  death  of  Cyrus  ? 

Chapter  XXIV. — 1,  2.  What  of  Gambyaea?    What  story  can  you  tell  of  him? 
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them  but  that  they  are  true,  and  they  may  teach  us 
good  and  useful  lessons.  They  may  show  us  how 
wicked  and  miserable  even  kings  may  be. 

4.  But  I  must  go  on  with  my  story.  Cambyses 
made  war  against  the  Egyptians.  At  the  siege  of  one 
of  their  cities,  he  contrived  a  very  cunning  method  to 
take  the  place.  The  Egyptians  believed  that  cats  and 
dogs  were  sacred,  and  they  worshipped  them  as  gods. 
This  foolish  superstition  induced  Cambyses  to  collect 
all  the  cats  and  dogs  in  the  country,  and  place  them  in 
front  of  his  army. 

5.  The  i^ptians  were  afraid  to  discharge  their 
arrows,  lest  they  should  kill  some  of  these  divine 
animals.  The  Persians  th^efore  marched  onward, 
with  the  dogs  barking  and  the  cats  mewing  before 
them,  and  the  city  was  taken  without  the  slightest 
resistance. 

6.  The  chief  deity  of  the  Egyptians  was  a  great  bull, 
to  whom  they  had  given  the  name  of  Apis.  Camby- 
ses killed  this  holy  bull,  and  bestowed  the  flesh  on 
«ome  of  his  soldiers  for  dinner.  Soon  afterward,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  Egyptians,  he  killed  himself  accident 
ally  with  his  own  sword. 

3.  What  lessons  may  we  learn  from  these  painfhl  tales  of  andent  kings  ?  4^  6. 
How  did  Cambyses  capture  an  Egyptian  city?  6.  What  of  the  Egyptian  god 
Apis?    How  was  Cambyses  slain ? 


jK)  universal  history. 


CHAPTER  XXV.— Asia  Continued. 
MopedUion  of  X-erxea  vrdo  Oreeoe. 

1.  Another  king  of  the  Persians  was  named  Darius. 
He  was  likewise  a  cruel  tyrant.  When  he  was  going 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  he  compelled 
an  old  man's  three  sons  to  join  his  army.  These  were 
all  the  children  the  old  man  had.  He  came  into  the 
king's  presence,  and  earnestly  entreated  that  one  of  his 
sons  might  be  left  at  home. 

2.  "  I  am  very  poor  and  infirm,"  said  the  old  man. 
'*  I  am  unable  to  work.  If  you  take  away  all  my  three 
children,  I  shall  starve  to  death."  "  Indeed,"  answered 
king  Darius  in  a  very  compassionate  tone,  "  then  they 
shall  all  three  remain  with  you !"  Immediately  he  or- 
dered the  three  young  men  to  be  slain,  and  gave  their 
dead  bodies  to  their  poor  old  father. 

3.  While  Darius  was  preparing  to  make  war  on 
Greece,  he  fell  sick  and  died.  His  successor  was  hii' 
son  Xerxes.  This  monarch  invaded  Greece  with  nearly 
two  millions  of  men  on  land,  and  more  than  half  a 
million  on  board  his  fleet. 

Chaptjbe  XXV.— 1,  2.  WTiat  of  Darius?    Tell  a  Btoiy  of  his  craelty. 
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4.  You  may  well  believe  that  a  king  who  could 
collect  so  large  an  anny  had  great  wealth  and  power. 
At  this  time  the  Persian  empire  was  of  vast  extent^ 
but  still  Xerxes  wished  to  conquer  other  nations.  Hiff 
capital  was  Fersepolis,  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities 
that  ever  existed. 

5.  When  Xerxes  arrived  in  Greece,  it  so  happened 
that  a  great  mountain,  called  Mount  Athos,  stood  di- 
rectly in  the  way  he  wished  his  ships  to  sail.  He 
therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  the  mountain,  commanding 
it  to  get  out  of  his  way ;  but  Mount  Athos  would  not 
stir  one  step. 

6.  In  order  to  bring  his  land  forces  from  Asia  into 
Greece,  Xerxes  built  a  bridge  of  boats  across  a  part  of 
the  sea  called  the  Hellespont.  But  the  waves  broke 
the  bridge  in  pieces,  and  Xerxes  commanded  the  sea 
to  be  whipped  for  its  disrespectful  conduct. 

7.  The  greater  part  of  the  cities  of  Greece  submitted 
to  Xerxes ;  but  Sparta  and  Athens  made  a  stubborn 
resistance.  Though  they  could  muster  but  few  soldiers^ 
these  were  far  more  valiant  than  the  Persians. 


S.  Who  was  the  suooessor  of  Darius  ?  How  large  was  the  army  of  Xerxes  when 
be  mvaded  Greece ?  Where  is  Greeoe  ?  An&  In  Europe.  How  far  from  Persia? 
ANSb  About  fifteen  hundred  miles.  In  which  direction  from  Persia  ?  Ans.  North- 
west. 4.  What  of  the  Persian  empire  in  the  time  of  Xerxes?  What  of  Persepo- 
lis  ?     5.  What  of  Mount  Athos  ?    6.  What  of  the  Hellespont  ?   7.  What  of  Greece  ? 
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8.  At  Thermopylae,  Xerxes  wished  to  lead  his  army 
through  a  narrow  passage  between  a  mount.'  in  and  the 
sea.  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  opposed  him  with  six 
thousand  men.  Seventy  thousand  Persians  were  slair 
ii  the  attempt  to  break  through  the  pass. 

9.  At  last  Leonidas  found  that  the  Persians  would 
not  be  kept  back  any  longer.  He  therefore  sent  away 
all  but  three  hundred  men,  and  with  these  he  remained 
at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  The  immense  host  of  the 
Persians  came  onward  like  a  flood ;  and  only  one  sol- 
dier of  the  three  hundred  escaped  to  Sparta  to  tell  that 
the  rest  were  slain. 

10.  But  Xerxes  did  not  long  continue  to  triumph  in 
Greece.  His  fleet  was  defeated  at  Salamis,  and  his 
army  at  Platsea.  In  escaping,  he  was  forced  to  cross 
the  Hellespont  in  a  little  fishing-vessel;  for  the  sea, 
in  spite  of  being  whipped,  had  again  broken  his  bridge 
of  boats. 

11.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  Persia,  the  proud 
Xerres  was  murdered  in  his  bed.  This  event  happened 
a'^out  the  year  465  before  Christ.  His  son,  Artaxerxes. 
made  peace  with  the  Greeks. 

12.  The  story  of  Xerxes  may  teach  us  the  folly  of 

8.  What  of  Thermopylae?  9.  What  of  Leonidas?  10.  What  of  Salamis?  Pla- 
taea?  How  did  Xerxes  return  ?  11.  Death  of  Xerxes?  When  did  this  erent 
happen  ?    Who  succeeded  Xerxes  ? 
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ambition.  Had  lie  been  content  with  stayii^  at  home 
and  goYeming  his  people  so  as  to  make  them  happy, 
te  might  have  been  happy  himsel£  But  having  too 
much,  he  still  strove  to  acquire  more,  and  thus  brouglil; 
misery  upon  himself  and  millions  of  his  fellow  men. 


CHAPTER  XXVI.— Asia  CoNnNtm. 

Affairs  of  Persia  till  the  Saracen  Conquest, 

1.  Between  one  and  two  c^ituries  after  the  death 
of  Xerxes,  that  is,  about  330  years  before  Christ,  Persia 
was  invaded  by  Alexander  the  Oreat,  king  of  Macedon. 
Darius  the  Third  was  then  king  of  Persia.  Being  de- 
feated by  Alexander,  two  of  his  own  subjects  boimd 
him  with  golden  chains  and  put  him  in  a  covered  cart. 

2.  They  intended  to  murder  Darius,  aud  get  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  But  Alexander  came  suddenly 
on  the  conspirators,  and  forced  them  to  take  flight 
As  they  rode  away,  they  discharged  their  darts  at 
Darius,  and  slew  him. 

12.  What  may  the  story  oi'  Xerxes  teach  128  ?  How  might  he  have  been  happy  7 
OHAPTsa  XXVL — 1.  When  was  Persia  invaded  by  Alexander  the  Great  ?  Who 
was  then  king  of  Persia?    What  happened  to  DarioB  7    2.  How  was  he  killed  7 
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3.  After  this  time  Persia  became  subject  to  the  Pa^o 
thians,  whose  conntry  had  fonnerly  been  a  province  of 
the  Persian  empire.  It  continued  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Parthian  kings  nearly  five  hundred  years 
About  the  year  230  after  the  Christian  era,  a  Pei* 
sian,  named  Artaxares,  excited  a  rebellion  and  made 
himself  king. 

4.  His  descendants  occupied  the  throne  for  many 
generations.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  was  Chos- 
roes  the  Great,  who  lived  about  six  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  He  made  war  against  the  Komans,  and 
ravaged  their  provinces  in  Asia. 

5.  One  of  his  successors  was  likewise  named  Chos- 
roes.  This  hateful  monster  caused  his  own  father  to 
be  beaten  to  death.  But  Heaven  punished  him  by  the 
wickedness  of  his  oldest  son,  whose  name  was  Siroes. 
He  dethroned  his  father,  and  murdered  all  his  brothers 
in  his  presence. 

6.  Siroes  then  ordered  his  father  to  be  thrown  into 
a  dungeon.  Here,  instead  of  killing  the  old  king  at 
once,  he  tormented  him  for  a  long  time  by  pricking 


3.  To  whom  did  Persia  become  subject  after  the  death  of  Darius?  How  \aog 
did  it  continue  under  the  government  of  Parthia  7  When  did  Artaxares  make 
himself  king  ?  4.  What  of  his  descendants?  Chosroes  the  Great?  When  did  he 
live?  What  did  he  do?  5.  What  of  the  sucoessors  of  Chosroes  the  Great?  6.  ^  ha^ 
wickedness  did  Sifoea  oornxni^^ 
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him  with  the  points  of  arrows  !     Chosroes  died  at  1  ist, 
in  great  agony. 

7.  These  things  may  seem  too  shocking  to  tell,  but  it 
is  perhaps  necessary  that  my  yoimg  readers  should 
'vuow  how  very  cruel  men  may  become  when  given  up 
to  the  influence  of  passion.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  has  taught  us  to  look  upon  such 
crimes  as  were  often  practised  by  Persian  kings,  with 
horror  and  disgust. 

8.  Isdigertes,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year 
630  of  the  Christian  era,  was  the  last  of  this  dynasty 
of  Persian  kipgs.  During  his  reign,  the  Saracens,  a 
warlike  people  of  Arabia,  invaded  Persia^  and  con* 
quered  it.     Isdigertes  was  killed  in  battle. 

9.  Persia  then  became  a  part  of  the  Saracen  empire. 
It  was  ruled  by  the  caliphs  who  resided  at  Bagdad,  a 
splendid  city  which  they  built  on  the  river  Tigris. 

10.  This  celebrated  place  was  founded  in  6  iTS,  and 
once  contained  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  was 
then  fiUed  with  costly  buildings,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins. 
The  modem  city  is  poorly  built,  and  comparatively 

usignificant. 

7.  How  may  men  become  very  cruel  ?  For  what  should  we  be  thankful?  8. 
When  did  Isdigertes  ascend  the  throne  7  What  of  him  7  What  did  the  Saracens 
do  during  his  reign 7  9.  Of  what  empire  did  Persia  become  a  part?  How  was 
It  ruled  ?    Where  did  the  caliphs  hre  7    10.  What  of  Bagdad  7    The  modem  dt^? 
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CHAPTER  XXVII.— Asia  Continued. 
Modern  History  of  Persia, 

1.  In  the  year  1258  of  the  Christian  era,  the  empire 
of  the  Saracens  was  subverted  by  the  Tartars.  Persia 
was  governed  by  them  for  a  considerable  time.  It  was 
afterward  ruled  by  monarchs  called  Sophis,  or  Shaha 
The  first  of  these  was  named  Ismael,  a  man  of  Saracen 
descent.  He  took  possession  of  the  throne  by  violence, 
and  reigned  twenty-three  years. 

2.  The  greatest  of  these  monarchs  was  named  Shah 
Abbas.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  1589.  Abbas 
fought  against  the  Turks,  and  gained  many  splendid 
victories.  He  also  deprived  the  Portuguese  of  their 
possessions  in  the  East. 

3.  But  the  best  of  all  the  kings  of  this  family  was 
Shah  Husseyn ;  and  he  was  also  the  last,  and  the  most 
unfortunate.  He  began  to  reign  in  the  year  1694. 
Husseyn  and  his  subjects  met  with  many  disasters, 
and  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  surrender  his  throne 
to  a  rival. 

Chapter  XXVII. — 1.  What  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  in  the  year 
1^8  ?  How  was  Persia  governed  ?  What  of  Ismael  ?  2.  Who  was  Shah 
Abbas?  When  did  he  ascend  the  throne?  What  did  he  do?  8.  What  of 
Shah  Husseyn  ? 
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4.  But  before  lie  took  off  the  crown  firom  his  head, 
Husseyn  went  on  foot  through  the  principal  streets  of 
Ispahan,  which  was  then  the  capital.  The  people 
thronged  around  him  with  tears  and  lamentations. 
The  excellent  and  kind-hearted  monarch  endeavored  to 
comfort  them. 

5.  He  told  them  that  the  new  king,  whose  name  was 
Mahmoud,  would  not  love  them  better  than  he  himself 
had,  but  that  he  would  know  better  how  to  govern 
them,  and  how  to  conquer  their  enemies.  So  the  good 
Husseyn  took  off  his  crown,  which  had  been  only  a 
trouble  to  him,  and  bade  his  people  farewell. 

6.  In  1730,  Kouli  Khan  took  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Persia.  He  called  himself  Nadir  Shah.  He 
was  a  famous  conqueror  and  tyrant,  and  was  assas- 
sinated in  his  tent  after  a  reign  of  about  seventeen 
years. 

7.  Since  his  death  there  has  been  much  bloodshed 
in  Persia.  Ambitious  men  have  often  aspired  to  the 
throne,  and  involved  the  country  in  civil  war.  The 
present  ruler  is  said  to  be  a  better  man  than  many  cf 
his  predecessors. 

4,  5.  Describe  the  maimer  in  which  he  surrendered  his  crown.  6.  When  did 
Kouli  Khan  come  to  the  throne?  What  other  name  had  he?  What  of  him? 
7  What  of  Persia  since  the  death  of  Kouli  Kiian  ?  What  is  said  of  the  prewnt 
ruler? 

4 
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8.  The  king  generally  resides  in  the  city  of  Teheran. 
But  he  has  a  beautiful  palace  at  Ispahan,  called  the 
Palace  of  Forty  Pillars.  Each  of  the  forty  pillars  is 
supported  by  four  lions  of  white  marble.  The  whole 
edifice  looks  as  if  it  were  built  of  pearl,  and  silver  and 
gold,  and  precious  stones. 

9.  I  have  now  done  with  the  story  of  Persia.  Like 
that  of  most  other  eastern  countries,  it  abounds  in  tales 
of  cruelty,  battle,  and  bloodshed.  In  ancient  times  the 
people  worshipped  the  sun,  and  bowed  down  to  idols. 
But  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  they  have  been 
believers  in  a  false  prophet,  called  Mahomet. 

10.  The  climate  of  Persia  is  mild,  and  the  country 
abounds  in  beautiful  and  fragrant  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers.  The  people  are  less  warlike  than  in  former 
times.  The  rich  live  in  splendid  palaces,  and  the  poor 
in  mud  huts.  The  kingdom  is  small,  compared  with 
the  vast  empire  of  Xerxes.  Persepolis,  the  ancient 
capital,  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  Teheran  and  Ispahan, 
the  two  principal  cities,  are  of  comparatively  modem 
date. 

11.  From  what  I  have  told  you,  you  will  not  like 

8.  Where  does  he  reside?  Describe  the  palace  of  the  kiog.  9.  What  of 
the  story  of  Persia  ?  What  was  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Persians  ?  What  is 
now  the  religion  of  the  people?  10.  What  of  the  climate  of  Persia?  The  soilt 
People?    What  of  Persepolis  ?    Teheran?    Ispahan? 
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the  Persian  character;  yet  it  is  not  altogether  bad 
The  people  are  very  fond  of  reading,  and  telling  in- 
structive stories;  many  of  these  were  written  ages 
since,  and  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  people  aJso 
have  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  they  appear  to  be  fond  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  have  a  native  love  of 
virtue.  The  population  (1886)  is  nearly  eight  mil- 
lions, and  the  name  of  the  Shah,  or  ruler,  is  Nasur-ed- 
Dine. 

11,  What  of  the  PenSan  character?    The  people? 


4K.y  I  w  i-;  '^^  y^ 
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HAP  or  OOIHA. 


THE  Uap  op  China. — Bow  is  CLina  bounJad  on  the  Nortlii 
South?  East?  WesL?  Whore  is  PekinT  Tell  the  directkiui  of  Ihe  Tollowiug 
places  rrom  Pekia:  NaukiiiT  Canton?  Shangliai?  Uacno?  Semao?  Where 
•re  tha  foUowiag  islaoda?  Hniiian?  Formosa?  Amoji  Chiisan?  Where  is 
the  YeUow  Sea  ?  The  Gulfof  Toakia  ?  Where  are  the  Peuog  Mountains!  Tta 
Uelicig?    Which  waj  does  the  Yaagtae  Eiao);  Hirer  run?     Tlie  Iloaug  HoT 
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CHAPTER  XXVm.— Asia  Continukd. 
Early  History  of  Chma. 

1.  The  territory  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  nearly  the 
3ame  at  the  present  day  as  it  has  been  from  the  earliest 
records.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Chinese  Sea  and  Farther  India.  On  the  west, 
there  are  mountains  and  sandy  deserts,  which  divide  it 
from  Thibet  and  Tartary. 

2.  This  empire  is  very  ancient,  and  has  continued 
longer  than  any  other  that  has  ever  existed.  Its  history 
goes  back  four  thousand  years  from  the  present  time. 
The  name  of  its  founder  was  Fohi,  whom  some  writei-s 
suppose  to  have  been  the  same  as  Noah. 

3.  There  have  been  twenty-two  dynasties,  or  separate 
families  of  emperors,  who  have  successively  ruled  over 
China.  If  their  history  were  to  be  minutely  related, 
it  would  fill  at  least  twenty-two  great  books.  Yet  few 
of  the  emperors  did  any  thing  that  was  worthy  of  re- 
membrance. 


Chapter  XXVIII. — 1.  What  of  the  Chinese  empire  ?  Its  boundaries?  What 
divides  it  from  Thibet  and  Tartary?  2.  What  of  the  antiquity  and  duration  of  the 
Chinese  empire?  Who  was  its  founder?  What  do  some  writers  suppose?  3. 
What  of  the  dynasties  or  families  that  have  ruled  over  China? 
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4.  We  find  nothing  very  remarkable  about  tbem  till 
tbe  reign  of  Cbaus,  wbo  lived  about  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  extremely  fond 
of  hunting,  and  used  to  gallop  into  the  midst  of  the 
rice-fields  in  pursuit  of  game.  In  this  manner  he  did 
so  much  mischief,  that  his  subjects  resolved  to  destroy 
hinL 

5.  There  was  a  large  river,  which  the  emperor  was 
often  in  the  habit  of  crossing.  On  the  shore  of  this 
river,  the  people  placed  a  boat,  as  if  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  Chans.  The  next  time  that  the  emperor  re- 
turned from  hunting,  he  and  his  attendants  got  on 
board  the  boat,  and  set  sail  for  the  opposite  shore. 

6.  But  the  boat  had  been  contrived  on  purpose  for 
his  destruction.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  it  fell  to 
pieces,  and  all  on  board  were  drowned.  Thus,  to  the 
great  joy  of  his  subjects,  the  emperor  Chans  went  down 
among  the  fishes,  and  never  again  came  hunting  in 
their  rice-fields. 

7.  The  emperor  Ching,  who  reigned  about  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  built  a  great  wall,  in  order  to  protect 
his  dominions  against  the  Tartars.  It  was  forty-five 
feet  high,  and  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  it  extended  over 

4.  When  did  Cbaus  live ?  What  of  him?  5,  6.  Relate  the  manner  in  whidi 
tbe  people  destrojed  him.  7.  When  did  the  emperor  Ching  live?  neacribe  the 
great  walL 
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mountains  and  valleys,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles.     This  wall  still  remains. 

8.  When  Ching  had  completed  the  wall,  he  thought 
himself  so  very  great  an  emperor,  that  none  of  his 
predecessors  were  worth  remembering.  He  therefore 
ordered  all  the  historical  writings  and  public  records 
to  be  burnt.  He  also  caused  four  hundred  learned 
men,  who  were  addicted  to  writing  histories,  to  be 
buried  aUve. 

9.  K  the  emperor  Ching  could  have  caught  poor  old 
Peter  Parley,  he  certainly  would  have  buried  him 
likewise,  with  his  four  himdred  learned  brethren ;  and 
so  the  world  would  have  lost  this  Universal  History ! 

Does  it  still  remain?    8.  What  orders  did  he  give  respecting  historical  bookn^ 
papers,  and  learned  men? 
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CHAPTER  XXIX.^-Abia  Contimdkd. 

Anecdotes  of  the    Chinese  Emperors  —  Confiiciua. — Modem 
HiatoT\j  of  China. 

1.  The  emperor  Vati  lived  about  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  This  emperor  was  desirous  of  reigning 
till   the  world  should  come  to  an  end,  and  perhaps 

CBi.PTBB  XXIX.— 1.  What  or  the  emperor  Vati?    How  did  he  spend  hiatime? 
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longer.  He  therefore  spent  his  time  in  endeavoring  to 
brew  a  liquor  that  would  make  him  immortal.  But 
unfortunately,  before  the  liquor  was  fit  to  drink,  the 
emperor  died. 

2.  Another  emperor,  instead  of  attending  to  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  applied  himself  wholly  to  study. 
His  prime  minister  took  advantage  of  his  negligence, 
and  raised  a  rebellion  against  him.  When  the  empe* 
ror  heard  the  shouts  of  the  rebels^  he  shut  his  book, 
and  put  on  his  armor.  But  on  ascending  the  ramparts 
of  the  city,  he  saw  that  it  was  too  late  to  resist.  He 
then  returned  to  his  library,  which  contained  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  volumes. 

3.  The  emperor  knew  that  these  books  had  been  the 
means  of  his  losing  the  vast  empire  of  China,  by  with- 
drawing his  attention  from  the  government.  He  there- 
fore set  fire  to  them  with  his  own  hands,  and  the 
whole  library  was  consumed.  The  rebels  afterward 
put  him  to  death. 

4.  The  emperor  Si-given  began  to  reign  in  the  year 
61 Y  after  the  Christian  era.  He  dwelt  in  a  magnificen!: 
palace.  After  his  death,  his  son  came  to  the  palace; 
and  was  astonished  at  its  splendor  and  beauty.  "  Such 
a  residence  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  corrupt  a  mon- 

2,  3    Tell  the  story  of  a  very  learned  emperor.    4.  When  did  Si-givea  oeg^D  to 
reiftn  ^    Where  did  he  dwell  ?     What  did  his  son  do  ? 
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arch,  and  render  him  proud,"  exclaimed  he.  Accor- 
dingly he  commanded  this  great  and  costly  palace  to 
be  bnmed  to  the  ground. 

6.  Chwang-tsong,  who  had  been  a  brave  soldier,  was 
made  emperor  about  eight  hundred  years  ago.  He 
was  a  person  of  very  frugal  habits.  It  was  one  of  his 
singularities,  that  he  never  slept  in  a  bed,  but  always 
on  the  bare  ground,  with  a  bell  fastened  to  his  neck. 
If  he  turned  over  in  his  sleep,  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
would  awaken  him ;  and  he  then  considered  it  time  to 
get  up. 

6.  In  the  year  1209,  Genghis  Khan  invaded  China 
with  an  hmnense  army  of  Tartars.  He  and  his  descen- 
dants conquered  the  whole  empire,  and  governed  it 
during  many  years. 

7.  The  emperor  Ching-tsa  ascended  the  throne  three 
or  four  centuries  ago.  A  mine  was  discovered  during 
his  reign,  and  precious  stones  of  great  value  were  dug 
out  of  it.  Some  of  them  were  brought  to  the  emperor, 
but  he  looked  scomfdlly  at  them. 

8.  "Do  you  caU  these  precious  stones?"  cried  he. 
*  What  are  they  good  for  ?   They  can  neither  clothe  the 

people,  nor  satisfy  their  hunger."     So  saying,  he  or- 

6.  What  of  Chwang-tsong?  What  curious  fact  is  related  of  him  ?  6.  When  did 
Genghis  Khan  invade  China?  What  of  him  and  his  descendants?  7,  8.  What  of 
the  emperor  Chang- tsa?    Relate  the  story  of  the  mine. 
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dered  the  mine  to  be  closed  up,  and  the  miners  to  be 
employed  in  some  more  useful  kind  of  labor. 

9.  About  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Yong- 
jiching,  there  was  the  most  terrible  earthquake  that  had 

£^er  been  known.  It  shook  down  nearly  all  the  houses 
fn  the  city  of  Pekin,  and  buried  one  hundred  thousand 
people.  A  still  greater  number  perished  in  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

10.  ConfuciuB,  the  most  famous  man  that  China  has 
ever  produced,  lived  about  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  wrote  many 
books.  He  delivered  lectures,  and  he  had  many  dis- 
ciples or  scholars,  who  followed  him  about  in  all  his 
travels. 

11.  In  1840,  a  war  broke  out  between  China  and 
Great  Britain.  The  English  sent  a  fleet  against  the 
Chinese,  which  took  Canton  and  several  other  places. 
Peace  was  made  two  years  afterward,  and  somewhat 
later  the  Chinese  made  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
United  Statea 

12.  In  1852,  an  insurrection  began  in  China,  and  in 
1857  another  war  broke  out  with  Great  Britain. 
France  then  joined  the  British  government,  and  the 

9.  What  happened  in  the  reign  of  Yong-tching?  10.  What  of  Confucius? 
11.  What  happened  in  1840?  In  1843?  12.  What  happened  in  1862  ?  In 
1867?    What  is  the  present  population? 
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two  powers  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  Chinese 
to  comply  with  their  terms.  In  this  they  were  sue- 
cessfnl.  The  present  population  of  China  (1886)  is 
about  380  millions. 


CHAPTEE  XXX.— Asia  Continubd. 
Oiiies  of  China,. — Manners  of  the  Chinese, 

1.  I  MUST  now  give  you  a  short  account  of  the  cities 
and  people  of  China  as  they  are  at  this  day.  Nankin 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  China.  Pekin,  which  con- 
tains two  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  now  the  capital 
The  emperor's  palace  stands  in  a  part  of  Pekin  called 
the  Tartar  city. 

2.  The  walls  of  Pekin  are  built  of  brick,  and  are 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  high,  so  that  they  hide  the 
whole  city.  They  are  so  thick  that  sentinels  on  horse- 
back ride  round  the  city  on  the  top  of  the  walL  There 
are  nine  gates,  which  have  marble  arches,  and  are  pro* 
digiously  high. 

3.  The  people  of  China  have  an  olive  complexion. 

Chapter  XXZ. — 1.  "What  was  formerly  the  capital  of  China?  What  is  now? 
How  manj  inhabitants  does  Pekin  contain?  Where  is  the  emperor's  palace? 
2.  What  of  the  walls  of  Pekin  ?    The  gates  ?     3.  What  of  the  people  of  China? 
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with  black  hair,  and  small  black  eyes.  The  chief  part 
of  their  dress  is  a  long  loose  robe,  which  is  fastened 
round  the  body  with  a  silken  girdle.  In  this  girdle 
they  carry  a  knife,  and  two  sticks  for  eating  instead  oi 
a  knife  and  fork. 

4.  The  Chinese  are  great  fibbers,  and  are  very  much 
addicted  to  cheating.  There  are  some  horrible  cus- 
toms among  them.  For  instance,  if  parents  have  a 
greater  number  of  children  than  they  can  conveniently 
support,  they  are  permitted  to  throw  them  into  a 
river! 

5.  The  people  are  not  nice  about  what  they  eat. 
Dead  puppy-dogs  are  publicly  sold  in  the  streets  for 
food.  Rats  and  mice  are  frequently  eaten.  There  is 
a  sort  of  bird's  nest  which  is  made  into  a  jelly,  and  is 
considered  a  great  delicacy. 

6.  The  Chinese  ladies  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  little  feet.  A  grown  woman  in  China  is  able  to 
wear  smaller  shoes  than  a  young  child  in  America. 
But  their  feet  are  kept  merely  for  show,  and  are  almost 
good  for  nothing  to  walk  with. 

Y.  Religion  among  the  Chinese  is  in  a  very  sad  con. 
dition.  The  people  are  given  up  to  idolatry.  Almost 
all  religions  are  tolerated,  although  but  little  reverence 

Their  dress?     4.  What  of  the  character  of  the  Chinese?     Their  customs? 
t»  What  of  food?    6.  What  of  the  Chinese  ladies?    7.  What  of  religion  in  China? 
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is  paid  to  any.    There  are  more  temples  tlian  can  be 
easily  numbered. 

8.  In  China  there  are  some  very  singular  punish 
ments.  Sometimes  a  wooden  frame  weighing  two 
hundred  pounds  is  put  round  a  man^s  neck.  He  13 
compelled  to  carry  it  about  with  him  wherever  he 
goes ;  and  so  long  as  he  wears  it,  he  can  neither  feed 
himself,  nor  lie  down. 

9.  One  of  the  most  curious  customs  of  China  was 
that  of  excluding,  until  lately,  all  foreigners  from  tlie 
country.  A  few  American  and  European  merchants 
were  permitted  to  reside  at  Canton,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  wives  at  Macao.  No  other 
strangers  were  permitted  in  the  kingdom.  The  people 
think  that  their  manners  and  customs,  are  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  they  do  not  wish  foreigners  to  come 
and  introduce  new  notions.  The  treaty  of  peace  with 
England,  in  1842,  however,  opened  five  ports  to  foreign 
nations. 

10.  China  has  a  great  many  large  cities,  and  these 
are  filled  with  countless  numbers  of  inhabitants.  They* 
have  many  ingenious  arts  and  manufactures,  they  till 


Temples?  8.  What  of  punishments  in  China?  9.  What  custom  was  there  re- 
specting foreigners  ?  "Where  did  the  wives  of  merchants  reside  ?  Why  do  not  the 
Ohinese  wish  foreigners  to  oome  among  them?  What  haj^pened  in  1842?  IOl 
What  of  the  cities  of  Chma  ? 
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the  earth  with  great  skill,  and  their  gardens  are  man- 
aged with  special  care. 

11.  Tea  is  brought  to  us  from  this  country,  with  a 
great  variety  of  other  articles.  You  will  not  be  suit 
prised  that  we  get  so  many  things  from  China,  whea 
you  know  that  the  country  contains  three  hundred  and 
ninety  millions  of  inhabitants,  that  is,  five  times  as 
many  as  in  all  America. 


CHAPTER  XXXL— Asia  Continukd. 
History  of  Japan. 

1.  Japan  is  an  extensive  empire,  containing  thirty- 
four  millions  of  inhabitants.  These  live  to  the  east  of 
China,  upon  several  islands,  of  which  Niphon  is  the 
largest.  The  people  live  crowded  together  in  large 
and  well-kept  cities,  and  resemble  the  Chinese  in  their 
religion,  manners,  and  customs,  and  the  American  In- 
dians in  their  personal  appearance. 

2.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ancient  nations  knew 
any  thing  of  this  empire,  and  its  early  history  is  quite 

Manufactures?    Do  the  people  understand  agriculture?    11.  Where  do  we  get 
our  tea  ?    What  is  the  population  of  China  ? 
Oh  AFTER  XXXL— 1.  Wliat  of  Japan  ?    The  people  ? 
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unknown.  It  is  probable  that  it  has  remained  with 
little  change  for  thousands  of  years.  Its  existence  was 
first  ascertained  by  the  Europeans  about  the  year  14*00, 
but  as  strangers  are  not  permitted  to  travel  in  the 
country,  very  little  has  been  found  out  concerning  it 
The  people  are  idolaters. 

3.  Up  to  the  year  1853,  the  Japanese  had  excluded 
all  ships  from  their  ports,  except  those  of  the  Dutch. 
In  this  year,  however,  a  fleet  of  seven  American  vessels, 
the  majority  of  them  steam-ships,  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Perry,  and  sent  out  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Jeddo.  The  ships 
anchored  in  waters  never  visited  by  a  foreign  craft 
before. 

4.  After  some  delay,  Commodore  Perry  succeeded 
in  laying  before  the  emperor  of  Japan,  the  desire 
of  the  American  government  to  open  a  trade  with 
his  people,  and  their  wish  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
him. 

5.  Though  the  Japanese  have  for  centuries  lived  in 
jfeolation,  and  do  not  yet  seem  altogether  willing  to  entei 
iito  intimate  relations  with  other  countries,  yet  this 
desire  was  acceded  to,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  and  com- 

2.  What  of  its  early  history?  What  is  known  of  the  country  ?  3.  With  whom 
was  trade  carried  on?  What  happened  in  1853?  4.  What  did  Oommodora 
Perry  succeed  in  doing?     5.  What  of  a  treaty? 
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merce  was   made.     By   this,    American  merchants  are 
allowed  to  visit  and  to  trade  at  two  ports  in  Japan. 

6.  The  emperor,  or  Tycoon  of  Japan,  sent  an  em- 
bassy— the  first  ever  accredited  to  a  foreign  nation — 
to  Washington  in  1860,  to  exchange  ratifications  of  the 
treaty.  This  embassy,  consisting  of  several  princes, 
officers,  and  interpreters,  were  brought  to  America  in  the 
steam-frigate  Powhatan,  and  sent  home  in  the  Niagara. 

7.  They  remained  about  two  months,  during  which 
their  expenses  were  paid  by  the  American  government 
They  went  a^ay  apparently  well  pleased,  and  satisfied 
that  they  had  accomplished  the  object  of  their  visit. 

8.  In  1862,  a  similar  embassy  was  sent  by  the 
Japanese  to  Europe.  Since  then,  large  numbers  of  their 
young  men  have  been  educated  both  there  and  in  Amer- 
ica. Immense  quantities  of  books,  machinery,  cutlery 
and  valuable  instruments  are  bought  by  them  in  New 
York,  and  sent  home  over  the  new  Pacific  Railroad. 

9.  The  Japanese  seem  to  wish,  too,  to  know  something 
of  the  history  of  the  nations  from  which  they  have  so 
long  lived  apart.  For  every  now  and  then,  the  publishers 
Df  this  little  book  which  you  are  now  studying,  receive 
an  order  from  far  off*  Japan  for  two,  four,  six  hundred 
copies  of  Parley's  Universal  History. 

6,7.  What  of  the  Japanese  embaasj  to  the  United  States?    8.  What  o1 
education?   Parchases  in  New  York  ?   9.  What  of  Parley's  Universal  History ! 
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PILGBIUS   OT  ARABIA  aOVSa  TO  TEB  TOUB   OT   MAHOHn^ 

CHAPTER  XXXII.— Asia  Contihukd. 

Origin  of  the  Araba — Rise  of  Mahomet. 

1.  The  Arabs  are  descended  from  Ishmael,  a  son  of 
Abraham.  It  was  foretold  of  bira,  that  "his  hand 
should  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him."  In  all  agea  thia  prophecy  has  been  fu'. 
filled  among  his  posterity ;  for  they  appear  to  have 
been  enemies  to  the  reat  of  mankind,  and  mankind 
enemies  to  them. 

OSAPTER  XXXn. — 1.  From  whom  are  the  Arabs  descended?  Whtt  w«t 
propheaied  of  lahnitiel  T    Has  the  propheej  been  ^ilSlled  1 
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2.  Arabia  consists  of  several  separate  states,  or 
nations.  The  whole  country  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  &c. ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz,  on  the  south  by 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  west  by  the  Red  Sea. 

3.  The  Arabs  have  always  been  wandering  tribes^ 
and  have  dwelt  in  tents  among  the  trackless  deserts 
which  cover  a  large  portion  of  their  country.  Their 
early  history  is  very  imperfectly  known.  The  first 
event  that  is  worth  recording,  was  the  birth  of  Ma- 
homet. This  took  place  at  Mecca,  a  city  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  year  5Y0  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

4.  Till  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Mahomet  was  a  camel- 
driver  in  the  desert.  He  afterward  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  solitude.  His  dwelling  was  a  lonesome  cave, 
where  he  pretended  to  be  employed  in  prayer  and 
meditation.  When  he  was  forty  years  old,  he  set  up 
for  a  prophet. 

6.  He  publicly  proclaimed  that  God  had  sent  him 
to  convert  the  world  to  a  new  religion.  The  people  of 
Mecca  would  not  at  first  believe  Mahomet,     He  was 

2.  Of  what  does  Arabia  consist?  How  is  it  bounded?  3.  How  have  the  Araba 
alwajB  lived?  What  of  their  early  history?  When  and  where  was  Mahomet 
bora?  4.  Of  what  profession  was  Mahomet?  How  did  lie  live  before  he  was 
forty  years  old  ?    5.  What  did  he  then  do?    What  of  the  people  of  Mecca  ? 
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born  among  them,  and  they  knew  that  he  had  been  a 
camel-driver,  and  was  no  holier  than  themselves.  Be- 
sides, he  pretended  that  he  had  ridden  up  to  heaven 
on  an  ass,  in  company  with  the  angel  Gabriel ;  and 
many  of  his  stories  were  as  ridiculous  as  this. 

6.  So  the  men  of  Mecca  threatened  to  slay  Mahometp 
and  he  was  therefore  forced  to  flee  to  Medina,  another 
city  of  Arabia.  There,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  he  made  a  great  number  of  converts.  He  told 
his  disciples  that  they  must  compel  others  to  adopt 
his  religion  by  force,  if  they  refused  to  do  so  by  fair 
means. 

7.  This  conduct  brought  on  a  Avar  between  the  dis- 
ciples of  Mahomet  and  all  the  other  Arabians.  Ma- 
homet won  many  victories,  and  soon  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  coimtry,  and  of  Syria  besides.  * 

8.  Mahomet  was  now  not  only  a  pretended  prophet^ 
but  a  real  king.  He  was  a  very  terrible  man,  even  to 
his  own  followers ;  for  whenever  he  was  angry,  a  vein 
between  his  eyebrows  used  to  swell  and  turn  black. 
This  gave  him  a  grim  and  frightful  aspect. 

,    9.  His  power  continued  to  increase;  but  he  died 

suddenly,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.     His  religion  was 

»^    -■ '  -       '    '  '  ■    ■  ■      I II ..  I .  ■  I »  I  ■ II 

"What  did  Mahomet  pretend?  6,  Why  did  Mahomet  flee  to  Medina?  What 
means  did  he  take  to  make  converts  in  Medina  ?  7.  What  was  the  effect  of  this 
conduct?    What  victories  did  Mahomet  win?    8.  Describe  Mahomet 
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diffused  over  nearly  all  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  still 
believed  by  many  millions  of  people.  Its  precepts  are 
contained  in  a  book  called  the  Koran.  Mahomet  af 
finned  that  the  angel  Gabriel  brought  him  the  doo» 
trines  contained  in  this  book  from  heaven. 


CHAPTEE  XXXm.— Asia  Continued. 
Sequel  of  the  History  of  the  Arabs  or  Saracens. 

1.  Those  of  the  Arabians  who  followed  Mahomet 
were  called  Saracens.  After  their  leader's  death,  they 
conquered  the  whole  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  many 
other  countries.  The  capital  of  their  empire  was  the 
city  of  Bagdad,  on  the  river  Tigris,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned. 

2.  One  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet  was  Ali,  his 
son-in-law.  He  was  opposed  by  Ayesha,  Mahomet's 
widow.  This  woman  was  suspected  of  having  mu^. 
dered  her  husband. 

3.  She  raised    an    army,  and   led   them   to  battle 

y.  When  did  he  die?  Where  is  the  religion  of  Mahomet  followed?  What  is 
the  Koran  ?    What  did  Mahomet  affirm  ? 

Chapter  XXXIIL— 1.  Who  were  the  Saracens?  What  of  them  ?  What  was 
the  c»*>ital  of  their  empire?    2.  Who  was  Ali?     Who  opposed  him? 


n 
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against  AIL  During  the  conflict,  Ayesha  sat  in  a  sort 
of  cage  or  litter,  on  the  back  of  a  camel.  The  camel's 
rein  was  held  by  one  of  her  soldiers ;  and  it  is  said 
Ihat  seventy  soldiers  were  killed,  one  after  another 
while  holding  the  rein.  Finally,  Ali  was  victorious^ 
and  confirmed  his  sway  over  all  the  disciples  of  Ma» 
homet,  and  over  the  countries  which  they  had  won. 

4.  The  Saracen  empire  was  thus  established.  The 
kings  were  called  caliphs.  They  reigned  at  Bagdad 
for  the  space  of  six  hundred  and  twenty  years.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  them  was  Mahmcud  Ga- 
zui.  He  was  a  great  conqueror,  and  added  e.  part  of 
India  to  his  dominions. 

5.  A  poor  man  once  complained  to  MahnLoud  Gazui 
that  a  soldier  had  turned  him  and  his  family  out  of 
doors,  and  had  kept  possession  of  his  house  all  night. 
When  the  caliph  heard  this,  he  suspected  that  the  sol- 
dier was  his  own  son.  "  If  he  ill-treats  you  again,  let 
me  know,"  said  he. 

6.  Accordingly,  a  few  nights  afterward,  the  poor 
man  told  the  caliph  that  the  same  soldier  had  turned 
him  out  of  his  house  again.  The  caliph  took  his  cime- 
ter  and  went  to  the  house;  but  before  entering,  he 

3.  Describe  the  conflict  between  Ali  atid  Ayesha.  Who  was  victorious?  4 
Who  were  the  caliphs?  Where  did  they  reign ?  What  of  Mahmoud  Gazui ?  5-7 
Relate  the  story  of  the  poor  man  and  Mahmoud  GazuL 
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caused  all  the  li^lits  to  be  extinguished,  so  that  his 
hear,  might  nof  be  softened  byTe  sight  of  the  of- 
fender. 

7.  When  all  was  darkness,  he  entered  the  house, 
and  struck  the  soldier  dead  with  his  cimeter.  "  Now 
bring  a  light,"  cried  the  caliph.  His  attendants  did  so. 
Mahmoud  Gazui  held  a  torch  over  the  bloody  corpse 
of  the  soldier,  and  found  that  his  suspicions  were  cor- 
rect.    He  had  killed  his  own  son ! 

8.  The  last  of  the  caliphs  was  named  Mostasem. 
He  was  so  proud  and  vainglorious  that  he  considered 
his  subjects  unworthy  to  behold  his  face.  He  there- 
fore never  appeared  in  public  without  wearing  a  veU 
of  golden  tissue.  Whenever  he  rode  through  the 
streets,  thousands  would  flock  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his 
golden  veil. 

9.  But  at  length  Hulaki,  chief  of  the  Tartars,  took 
the  city  of  Bagdad.  He  stripped  off  the  golden  veil 
of  the  caliph  Mostasem,  and  put  him  alive  into  a  leath 
em  bag.  The  bag,  with  the  poor  caliph  in  it,  was 
dragged  by  Moses  through  the  same  Streets  where  he 
had  formerly  ridden  in  triumph. 

10.  Thus  perished  the  caliph  Mostasem,  being 
bruised  to  death  on  the  pavements.     With  him  ended 

^^■*—  ■■»—■■■■  ■     ■■■  ■■  ■■■■!  ■■         ■         -■■■  —  ■■  ■■■■■»■  ■■■■  I  M».—  ..I  ■■■_■■  ■■  I  I     ■,         ■■ 

8.  Who  waa  Mostasem  ?    What  can  you  say  of  him?    9.  How  did  he  die? 
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the  empire  of  the  Saracens,  in  the  year  1258  of  the 
Chrietian  era.  But  the  termination  of  this  empire  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 


CHAPTEK  XXXIV.— Asia  CoNTratEa). 

About  Syria,  PAtenida,  and  Asia  Minor. 

1.  I  WILL  n  iw  give  you  a  short  account  of  Syria 

which  lay  to  tlie  north  of  Palestine.     It  was  bounded 

10.  When  did  the  empire  of  the  Sancens  eod  ?     What  of  tbe  religion  of 
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north  by  Asia  Minor,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Buphrar 
tes  and  Arabia,  on  the  south  by  Palestine  and  a  part 
of  Arabia,  and  west  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

2.  Syria  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 
people  were  engaged  in  almost  constant  wars  with  the 
Jews,  from  the  time  of  David  nearly  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  when  it  became  a  Roman  province. 

3.  At  this  period  its  capital  was  Antioch,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  the  world.  This 
was  the  native  place  of  St.  Luke,  and  here  both  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  lived  for  some  time.  Here,  too, 
the  followers  of  Chiist  were  first  called  Christians. 

4.  Damascus,  another  city  of  Syria,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  appears  to 
have  been  known  ever  since  the  time  of  Abraham.  It 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  here  St.  Paul 
^was  miraculously  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 

6.  This  city  was  famous  in  later  times  for  making 
the  best  swords,  sabres,  and  other  cutlery;  but  the 
art  which  the  people  once  possessed  is  now  lost.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  city  were  also  celebrated  for 
manufacturing  beautiful  silks,  to  which  the  name  of 


Ohaptbb  XXXIV. — 1.  Where  was  Syria  situated?  How  was  it  bounded?  2. 
What  of  the  people  of  Syria  ?  3.  Capital  of  Syria  ?  What  grreat  events  took  place 
at  Antioch?  4.  What  of  Damascus?  What  took  place  there?  What  was  Da- 
mascus celebrated  for  m  ancient  times  ? 
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damask  was  given,  from  the  place  where  they  were 
made. 

6.  Another  place  in  Syria  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
was  Tadmor,  sometimes  called  "  Tadmor  in  the  des^rt^ 
this  was  built  by  Solomon  for  the  convenience  of  hfe 
traders ;  it  was  ten  miles  in  extent,  but  it  is  now  in 
ruins.  The  splendid  remains  of  this  place,  consisting 
of  columns  and  other  things  beautifully  sculptured  in 
stone,  show  that  it  must  have  been  a  rich  and  powei> 
ful  city.     In  modern  times  it  is  called  Palmyra. 

7.  At  the  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles  north-west 
of  Damascus,  are  the  remains  of  5albec,  a  very  splen- 
did city  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  then  called 
Heliopolis.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  and  contains  scarcely 
more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants. 

8.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  Phoenicia,  which  lay 
along  the  border  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  it  contained 
the  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ptolemais,  and  other  celebra- 
ted places.  In  very  early  times,  the  Phoenicians  were 
famous  for  taking  the  lead  in  commerce,  navigatioq, 
and  other  arts.  They  were  then  an  independent  natioi^ 
but  in  after-times  their  coimtry  became  a  province  o| 
Syria. 

9.  Syria  is  at  the  present  day  governed  by  the 

6.  What  of  Tadmor  ?    7.  What  of  the  ruins  of  Balbec  ?    8,  What  of  Phcuiioia  ? 
What  did  it  contain  ?    What  of  the  Phoenicians  7 
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Turks,  and  like  every  other  country  Tinder  their  sway, 
is  stamped  with  an  aspect  of  desolation  and  decay. 
The  term  Syria  is  now  applied,  not  only  to  what  an- 
ciently  bore  that  name,  but  to  Palestine  also. 

10.  Asia  Minor,  or  Natolia,  as  it  is  now  called,  liea 
at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
it  is  a  kind  of  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Euxine  or  Black  Sea;  on  the  west  by  the  ^gean 
Sea ;  and  on  the  east  by  Syria,  Mesopotamia  and  Ar- 
menia. 

11.  It  is  about  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  from 
east  to  west,  and  four  hundred  in  breadth.  It  is  at 
present  under  the  government  of  Turkey,  and  its  in- 
habitants are  mostly  believers  in  Mahomet.  The 
chief  city  now  is  Smyrna,  to  which  many  vessels  go 
froni  this  country,  and  bring  back  figs,  dates,  and  other 
fruits. 

13.  Asia  Minor  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  very 
early  times.  Several  kingdoms  have  arisen  and  flour- 
ished here  at  different  periods,  but  it  has  never  been 
the  seat  of  any  great  empire.  The  kingdom  of  Lydia^ 
in  Asia  Minor,  existed  as  early  as  eight  hundred  yeais 
before  Christ. 

9.  What  of  Syria?  To  what  is  this  name  now  applied?  10.  Situation  and 
boundariesof  Asia  Minor?  11.  Its  extent?  Government?  Inhabitants?  What 
of  Smyrna  ?    12.  What  of  Asia  Minor  ?   What  of  Lydia  ? 
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13.  The  last  king  of  Lydia  was  Croesus,  who  was  so 
famous  for  his  great  riches,  that  to  this  day  we  say, 
"  As  rich  as  Croesus."  But  in  spite  of  his  wealth,  lie 
was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  548  B.  C. 

14.  From  this  period,  Lydia,  with  a  great  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  continued  subject  to  the  Persian  empire 
till  the  time  of  Alexander,  about  330  B.  C,  when  it 
was  conquered  by  that  famous  leader. 

15.  Three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Pontns, 
which  had  once  been  a  part  of  Lydia,  became  an  inde- 
pendent country.  It  continued  to  flourish  for  many 
years,  and  Mithridates  VIL  successfully  maintained  a 
war  with  the  Romans  for  a  long  time. 

16.  By  his  skill  and  courage,  he  baffled  the  best 
generals  of  the  empire.  But  at  length,  in  the  year  64 
B.  C,  he  was  conquered,  and  his  kingdom,  with  the  rest 
of  Asia  Minor,  was  subjected  to  the  Roman  dominion, 

lY.  Notwithstanding  the  wars  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
country  became  filled  with  people,  and  superb  cities 
rose  up  in  various  parts  of  it.  Ephesus,  situated  in 
Lydia,  was  a  splendid  place,  and  it  had  a  temple  so 
magnificent*  that  it  was  called  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world. 


13.  What  cao  you  say  of  Croesus?     14.  What  of  Lydia?    By  whom   was  it 
conquered?    1 5.  What  of  Poutus ?    Mithridates  VII.?     16.  By  whom  was  ^tk 
ridates  conquered?    17.  What  of  Ephesus? 
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18.  This  temple  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
in  bmlding;  but  a  man  named  Erostratus,  wishing  to 
make  himself  remembered,  set  it  on  fire,  and  it  was 
burned  to  the  ground. 

19.  There  were  also  many  other  fine  cities  in  Asi^i 
Minor,  several  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament.  Among  these  was  Tarsus,  the  birthplace 
of  Paul ;  also,  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia, 
and  Laodicea,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Rev- 
elations. 

20.  Through  the  labors  of  Paul,  Barnabas,  Silas, 
Timothy,  Luke,  and  perhaps  others,  Christianity  was 
planted  at  an  early  date  in  nearly  all  the  divisions  of 
Asia  Minor. 


CHAPTER  XXXV.— Asia  Continued. 
•     A  hrief  Review  of  several  Nations. 

1.  I  HAVE  now  related  the  history  of  the  most  cele- 
brated countries  in  Asia.  But  there  are  several  other 
territories,  and  some  of  them  very  extensive,  of  which 
I  can  only  say  a  few  words  in  this  little  book. 

18.  Temple  of  Diana?    How  was  it  destrojed?    19.  What  other  cities  were 
there  in  Asia  Minor?    20.  Who  planted  Christianity  in  Asia  Miner? 
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2.  In  ancient  times^  the  Scythians  inhabited  the 
northern  pai'ts  of  Asia.  They  were  a  warlike  and  a 
savage  people,  and  very  expert  with  the  bow  and 
arrow.  Many  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  kings 
endeavored  to  subdue  them,  but  were  generally  de 
feated 

3.  At  different  times,  vast  numbers  of  the  Scythians 
used  to  overrun  the  more  civilized  countries  that  lay 
to  the  south  of  them.  A  tribe  of  Scythians  founded 
the  powerful  empire  of  Parthia,  which  afterward  ex- 
tended its  sway  over  Persia  and  other  countries.  This 
empire  began  in  the  year  250  B.  C,  and  continued  five 
hundred  years. 

4.  In  more  modem  times,  the  regions  inhabited  by 
the  Scythians  have  been  called  Tartary.  The  people 
are  not  much  more  civilized  than  they  formerly  were. 
More  than  one  celebrated  conqueror  has  arisen  among 
the  Tartars. 

5.  India,  which  we  call  the  East  Indies,  was  very 
little  known  to  the  people  who  lived  to  the  westward 
in  ancient  times.  Semiramis  invaded  it,  and  likewise 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  several  other  conquerors. 

Chapter  XXXV.— 2.  What  of  the  Scythians?  Where  did  they  live  ?  3.  What 
of  Parthia?  4.  What  ia  the  name  given  to  the  countries  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Scythiana,  Parthiana,  Ac.  ?  Do  the  Tartars  remain  nearly  the  same  as  the 
ancient  Scythians,  Parthians,  &c.  ?  5.  What  of  India  or  Hindostan?  Who  in- 
vaded it  ? 
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The  Hindoos  of  the  present  day  are  an  interesting 
people,  but  addicted  to  idolatry. 

6.  India  consists  of  Hindostan,  and  of  an  extensive 
region  to  the  eastward  of  it.  Within  the  last  hundred 
years,  the  English  have  gained  great  power  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  They  made  war  against  the  native 
rulers,  and  reduced  them  to  subjection.  The  Indians 
revolted  in  185 Y,  under  Nena  Sahib,  but  after  great 
slaughter  on  both  sides,  were  again  reduced  to  sub- 
mission. 

Y.  The  Turks,  or  Ottomans,  are  a  people  who  had 
their  origin  in  Asia.  But  as  they  have  been  settled  in 
Europe  during  several  centuries,  it  will  be  more  proper 
and  convenient  to  speak  of  them  in  the  history  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

8.  There  are  several  other  kingdoms  of  Asia,  of  which 
the  history  is  little  known,  or  quite  uninteresting. 
Among  these  are  Siam,  Cochin  China,  the  Birman  Em- 
pire, Cabul,  Beloochistan,  and  some  others.  Besides 
these,  the  northern  portions  of  Asia  are  occupied  by 
various  tribes  of  Tartars,  who  appear  to  have  wandered 
over  these  regions  for  ages,  leaving  no  story  behind 
them.  The  emperor  of  Kussia  rules  over  these  vast 
dominions. 

6.  What  of  the  English  in  Hindostan?  What  of  the  Turks  or  Ottomans?  8- 
What  other  nations  of  Asia  are  there  of  which  the  historj  is  little  known  ?  What 
of  the  northern  portions  of  Asia  ? 
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CHAPTER  XSXVr.— Asia  CoimNUED. 
Meview  of  the  History  of  Ama. 

1.  Let  us  now  go  back  and  review  the  history  of 
Asia.  In  thia  quarter  of  the  globe  the  most  wonderfol 
events  in  the  history  of  mankind  have  happened. 
Here  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  ;  here  they  sinned, 
^d  here  they  were  driven  from  the  garden  of  Eden; 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  all  the  people  dwelt 
who  lived  before  the  flood. 

2.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the  ark  of  Noah  rested ;  and 

Ceaptkb  XXXTL — 1-1.  What  r«markabl«  eventa  have  oocurred  Id  A^T 
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here  again  the  people  began  to  build  cities,  and  estab- 
lish nations.  Here  the  first  great  empire  arose.  Here 
tbe  Jewish  nation  had  its  origin ;  and  nearly  all  the 
events  related  in  the  Old  Testament  took  place  here, 

3.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the  religion  which  teaches  us 
that  there  is  only  one  living  and  true  God  had  its 
origin;  and  here  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  establish 
this  religion,  and  seal  the  truth  of  revelation  with  his 
blood. 

4.  It  was  in  Asia  that  Mahomet  commenced  and 
established  his  religion,. which  is  now  believed  by  more 
than  half  the  human  race.  Several  other  religions  had 
their  origin  in  Asia. 

5.  In  Asia,  some  of  the  greatest  empires  have  ex- 
isted of  which  history  gives  us  any  account.  The 
Assyrian  empire,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  the  first  on 
record.  This  was  followed  by  the  Persian  empire, 
which  seemed  to  swallow  up  all  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. China,  the  most  populous  empire  on  the  globe, 
has  endured  longer  than  any  other. 

6.  The  Saracens,  who  extended  their  dominion  over 
many  countries,  had  their  origin  in  Asia.  The  Turk^ 
who  have  reigned  over  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  a  part  of  Europe,  and  a  part  of  Africa, 

5.  What  is  the  first  empire  recorded  in  history?    What  of  the  Persian  empire? 
What  of  China  ?     6.  What  of  the  Saracens  ?     What  of  the  Turks  ? 
6 
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for  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  had  their  origin  in 
Asia. 

1.  There  is  one  portion  of  Asia  which  is,  perhaps, 
more  full  of  historical  interest  than  any  other  on  the 
fece  of  the  globe.  It  is  that  which  lies  between  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  Armenia  on  the  north, 
Persia  on  the  east,  and  Arabia  on  the  south.  Here  is 
the  spot  on  which  the  first  inhabitants  dwelt ;  here 
was  the  place  where  the  first  nations  were  formed; 
here  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  took  place ; 
here  the  prophets  dwelt;  here  Jesus  Christ  lived, 
preached  and  died. 

8.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of 
Asia  is,  that  while  the  country  has  seen  many  revolu- 
tions and  changes,  the  condition  of  the  people  remains 
nearly  the  same.  In  our  country  and  in  Europe,  there 
is  a  constant  improvement.  Every  year  brings  some 
new  art,  invention,  or  institution,  for  the  benefit  of 
society, 

9.  But  in  Asia  it  is  not  so.  Whoever  is  king,  the 
people  are  but  slaves.  Education  makes  no  progress, 
liberty  is  unknown,  truth  is  little  valued,  virtue  is  not 

7.  What  portion  of  Asia  is  the  most  interesting  on  the  globe  ?  Why  is  this 
portion  of  the  country  thus  interesting?  8.  "What  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
Asia?  What  is  said  of  this  country  and  of  Europe?  9.  How  does  Asia  diJBTer 
from  Europe  and  America  ? 
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prized,  and  that  thing  which  we  call  comfort,  and 
which  makes  our  homes  so  dear  to  ns,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  this  vast  country,  so  favored  by  Providence, 
and  so  richly  endowed  by  nature. 

10.  It  would  seem  that  the  real  difficulty  in  Asia  ig^ 
that  while  they  are  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel,  they  have  many  false  religions.  ,  Mahometan- 
ism  prevails  over  a  great  part  of  this  portion  of  the 
globe ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  country,  the  people 
of  which  believe  in  this  false  religion,  have  ever  been 
happy  or  well  governed. 

11.  The  Hindoos  believe  in  Brahminism,  which 
teaches  them  that  there  is  one  principal  deity,  called 
Brahma,  and  several  other  inferior  deities,  called  Vish- 
nu, Siva,  &c.  They  make  strange  images  of  these,  and 
worship  them.  The  priests  are  called  Brahmins,  and 
iilstruct  the  people  in  many  idle  ceremonies  and  cruel 
superstitions. 

12.  Besides  these  religions,  there  is  the  worship  of 
the  Grand  Lama,  to  whom  a  temple  is  erected  in  Tar-^ 
tary.  The  Chinese  believe  in  Boodh,  and  other  nations 
believe  in  other  deities. 

10.  "What  is  the  condition  of  Asia?  What  of  Mahometanism  ?  What  is  a  re- 
markable fact?  11.  In  what  religion  do  the  Hindoos  believe?  What  does  Brah- 
minism teach?  What  of  the  Brahmins?  12.  Where  is  the  temple  of  the  Grand 
Lama?    In  what  deity  do  the  Chinese  believe  ?    What  of  other  nations? 
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13.  Thus  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  is  involved  in 
darkness  as  to  the  character  of  God,  and  the  destiny  of 
man ;  and  thus  we  see  that  the  conduct  of  mankind  is 
euch  as  might  be  expected  where  such  ignorance  and 
such  error  prevail. 

13.  lu  what  erroi  is  oeaii;  the  wbds  of  A^  inyolvedt  WbM  do  ire  sev  w 
MBpecU  ihe  conditioa  of  nuokiud? 
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CIJAPTEE  XXXVn.— Asia  Continued. 
Chronology  of  Asia, 

1.  Chronology  is  a  record  of  the  dates  when  histor 
leal  events  happened.  By  studying  chronology,  yoii 
therefore  learn  the  time  at  which  the  creation  toot 
place,  when  Abraham  went  from  Chaldea  to  Canaan, 
when  Christ  was  bom,  and  other  things. 

2.  Now  in  order  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  prog- 
ress of  history,  it  is  very  important  to  place  before  us  a 
table  of  chronology ;  and  if  we  wish  to  remember  his- 
tory for  a  long  time,  it  is  well  to  fix  this  table  in  the 
memory. 

3.  I  will  now  give  you  a  brief  view  of  the  chronology 
of  Asia.  By  this  you  will  notice  some  curious  things. 
You  will  see  that  Solomon  and  Chaus  of  China  lived 
at  the  same  time;  that  Solomon  began  the  temple 
exactly  three  thousand  years  after  the  creation,  &c. 

Before  Christ.  Before  Cbritt. 


Creation  of  the  world 4004 

Deluge 2348 

Confusion  of  tongues 224*7 


Ashur  founds  the  empire  of  Assyria,  2229 
Ninias  king  of  Assyria,  began  to 
reign 2000 


Chapter  XXXVII. — 1.  What  is  chronology?  Its  use?  2.  What  benefit  can 
we  gain  by  placing  before  us  a  chronological  table  ?  What  is  the  advantage  of 
fixing  a  chronological  table  in  the  memory?  3.  What  curious  things  do  we  learn 
from  a  chronological  view  of  Asia  T 
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Before  Christ. 

Abraham  bom 1996 

Abraham  sets  out  from  Chaldea  to 

go  to  Canaan 1921 

Jacob  removes  with  his  family  to 

Egypt ; 1706 

Death  of  Jacob 1689 

Death  of  Joseph ..     1635 

Moses  bom 1570 

Departure  of  tlie  Israelites  from 

Egypt 1491 

Death  of  Moses 1447 

Death  of  Joshua 1426 

Saul  proclaimed  king  of  Israel 1100 

King  David  bom 1085 

Solomon  began  to  reign 1015 

Temple  of  Solomon  built 1004 

Chaus,  emperor  of  China,  began  to 

reign 1000 

Death  of  Sardanapalus — ^First  Assy- 
rian empire  overthrown 876 

Jonah,  the  prophet,  sent  to  preach 

to  the  Ninevites     806 

Ardysus,  first  king  of  Lydia,  in 

Asia  Minor 797 

Salmaneser    conquered  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  carried  the 
chief  inhabitants  into  captivity. .     721 
Isdigertes  made  king  of  Persia ....    630 
Second  Assyrian  empire  overthrown,  606 
Lydia  conquered  by  Cyrus,  king  of 

Persia 548 

Babylon  captured  by  Cyrus 538 

Jews  return  from  Babylon 536 

Persian  empire  established  by  Cy- 
rus the  Great 536 

Death  of  Cyrus. 529 

Cambyses  succeeds  his  father  Cyms,   529 
Darius  began  to  reign 5'22 


Before  Ckrtot 

Xerxes  defeats  Leonidas  at  Ther- 

mopylaB 43fl 

Death  of  Xerxes 465 

Alexander  invades  Persia 330 

Kingdom  of  Syria  founded  by  Se- 

leucus 312 

Pontas  becomes  independent  under 

Mithridates  II 309 

Empire  of  Parthia  founded 250 

Artaxares  made  king  of  Persia. . . .  230 
Judas  Maccabaeus  drives  the  Syrians 

out  of  the  Jewish  kingdom 166 

Chang,  emperor  of  China 67 

Pontus,  with  other  parts  of  Asia 

Minor,  conquered  by  the  Romans,  64 
Syria  and  Canaan  conquered  by  the 

Romans 61 

Herod,  king  of  the  Jews ,  37 

Vati,  emperor  of  China 33 

A.  Dl 

Jesus  Christ  born* 0 

Christ  crucified 33 

Paul  arrives  at  Rome 61 

Destruction  of  Jemsalem  by  Titua,  70 
Si-given,  emperor  of  China,  began 

to  reign 617 

Birth  of  Mahomet 670 

Mahomet  obliged  to  fiy  from  his  en- 

emiesf 622 

Death  of  Mahomet 632 

Saracen  empire  established 638 

Chosroes  the  Great,  king  of  Persia, 

began  to  reign....      660 

Bagdad,  the  seat  of  the  caliphs, 

founded 672 

Chwang-tsong,  emperor  of  China, 

began  to  reign 1037 


*  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  4004  years  after  the  creation ;  this  period  is  called  the  Christian  era. 
It  is  the  onatoin  in  all  Christian  countries  to  date  from  the  birth  of  (  hrlst.  B.  G.  means 
before  Christ;  A.  C  means  after  Christ;  A.  D.  stands  for  Auno  Domini,  that  is,  in  the  year  of 
onr  IrfM^d.  Thus  we  say,  A.  D.  1861,  by  which  we  mean,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  or  Irom  the 
birth  of  Christ,  1861  years. 

t  This  is  called  the  Hegira,  and  is  the  era  ttom  which  the  Turks  date,  as  we  do  from  the 
blnb  of  Christ. 
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AD. 
Genghis  Elhan  invades  China  . . .  1209 
Saracen  empire  overturned  by  the 

Turks 1258 

Japan  discovered  by  Europeans. . .  1400 
Shah  Abbas  ascended  the  throne  of 

Persia 1589 

ShahHusseyn         "  "  1694 

Kouli  Khan  made  king  of  Persia . .  1*730 
Yong-tching  came  to  the  throne 

of  China 1*131 


AD. 

Taou-kwang  ascended  the  throne  of 

China 1820 

War  between  China  and  Gt.  Britaiij,  1840 
Peace        "  "  "  1842 

Treaty  between  China  and  the  TJ.  S.,  1844 

Insurrection  in  China 1852 

Ccmmodore  Perry  visits  Japan  . . .   1853 
War  between  China  and  Gt.  Britain,  1858 
A  Japanese  Embassy  visits  the  Uni- 
ted States 1860 


QcESTio:<S  OH  THE  MAP  OF  ArRiCA. — How  ia  Africa  bounded  on  tbe  nnth. 
BouihT  East?  West?  Wlmt is tlie  muat  Doitbem  poiot?  Tlie  most  easWml 
The  most  goutberaT  The  ino«t  westani?  In  wliai  part  is  Kgypt7  Where 
in  tlie  Desert  of  Sahara ?  Barbuirf  AleKandria?  Ktliiopia!  GnloeaT  WbkA 
WSJ' anil  into  what  does  tlie  Nilo  run?  Wliere  are  the  iDouiilainii  of  tl>e  Hoon  1 
Where  la  Liberia  T    T!ie  Island  ofMadH'mBnar?    Tlip  Cape  of  (Vnd  HrnisT 


CHAPTER  XXXVm.~AjBicA. 
Abmit  the  Qeography  of  Africa. — The  Inhalants. 

1.  Apeica  is  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 
It  is  an  immense  extent  of  country,  and  includes  nearly 
one-fourth  of  all  the  land  on  the  globe.  It  is  separated 
from  America  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  nearest  part 
13  about  three  thousand  miles  from  New  York  at 
Boston. 

2.  It  is  divided  from  Europe  by  the  Mediterranean 

Cbapteb  XXSVIIL — 1.  What  of  Africa?  How  is  it  separated  from  America? 
How  &r  is  tbe  neareet  pcMUt  from  New  York  or  Boatoa?  3.  How  is  it  divided 
from  Europe? 
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Sea,  and  from  Asia  by  the  Red  Sea.  It  is,  however, 
attached  to  Asia  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  called  the 
isthmus  of  Suez. 

3.  Africa  is  less  known  than  any  other  portion  oi 
fhe  globe.  Many  parts  of  the  interior  have  never  been 
Visited  by  Europeans,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  negroes,  of  which  there  are  many  tribes. 
Some  of  these  are  intelligent,  and  live  tolerably  weU, 
but  the  greater  part  are  in  a  savage  or  a  barbarous  state. 

4.  The  climate  being  warm,  they  need  little  shelter 
or  clothing.  Their  houses  are  therefore  poor  mud 
huts,  or  slight  tenements  made  of  leaves  or  branches  of 
trees.  Their  dress  is  often  but  a  single  piece  of  cloth 
tied  around  the  waist.  They  are,  however,  a  cheerful 
race,  and  spend  much  of  their  time  in  various  amuse- 
ments. 

5.  Besides  the  negroes,  there  are  several  other  races 
of  Africans.  The  inhabitants  from  Egypt  to  Abyssinia 
appear  to  consist  of  the  original  Egyptian  people, 
mixed  with  Turks,  Arabs  and  others.  The  people  of 
the  Barbary  states  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Carthaginians,  mingled  with  the  Saracens  who  con 
quered  the  country,  together  with  Turks  and  Arabs. 

From  Asia?  "What  neck  oi  land  joins  it  to  Asia?  3.  Is  Africa  well  known? 
What  of  the  inhabitants?  4.  "What  of  the  climate?  Houses?  Dress?  What  ol 
ihe  negroes?    5.  What  oi  oiher  races?    Describe  them. 
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6.  The  immense  desert  of  Sahara,  with  all  the  ad- 
jacent regions,  appears  to  be  occupied  by  wandering 
tribes  of  Arabs,  who  move  from  place  to  place  with 
their  horses  and  camels,  like  the  people  of  Arabia,  for 
pasturage  or  plunder. 

T.  Africa  may  be  considered  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
ifeast  civilized  portion  of  the  earth.  The  people  are 
mostly  Mahometans,  and  one-half  of  them  are  nearly  in 
a  savage  state.    The  rest  are  in  a  barbarous  condition. 

8.  The  central  parts  of  Africa  abound  in  wild  ani- 
mals, such  as  lions,  panthers,  leopards,  elephants^  rhi- 
noceroses, zebras,  and  quaggas.  The  woods  are  filled 
with  chattering  monkeys,  the  thickets  are  infested  with 
monstrous  serpents,  ostriches  roam  over  the  deserts, 
various  kinds  of  antelopes  and  deer  in  vast  herds  graze 
upon  the  plains,  hippopotami  are  seen  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  crocodiles  abound  in  the  stagnant  waters. 
Wild  birds  of  every  hue  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country. 

6.  What  of  the  desert  of  Sahara?    7.  What  may  Africa  be  considered?    StaU 
ef  the  people  7    8.  What  of  animals  in  Central  Africa  7 
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Qts!STiON3  ON  TUB  Map.— How  13  Egypt  bouoded  ?  Wh[ch  waj  does  the  Nile 
flow?  Where  does  it  empty?  Where  is  Bendera?  Uedinet?  Alexaadria? 
Cairo?  Dflmietla?  Wliacisihmusjoina  %ypt  to  Arabia?  What  two  great  seas 
are  near  E^jpt?  Where  are  the  ruins  of  Thebes?  Of  Memphis?  Where  is  lit 
EaUim?    Lake  Mareotis?    ML  Boomtieh? 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX.— Afbica  Contindkd. 
Early  Sovereigns  of  Egypt 

1.  The  natives  of  Afiica  are  supposed  to  be  descended 
'from  NoaFs  son  Ham,  who  went  thither  and  settled  in 
Egypt  after  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  this 
country  being  near  the  land  of  Shinar.  The  kingdom 
of  Egypt  is  very  ancient,  and  was  founded  by  Menes, 
one  of  the  children  of  Ham,  2188  B.  C,  In  the  Bible, 
he  is  called  Misraim. 

2.  Egypt  is  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  east  by  the  Red  Sea,  south  by  Nubia,  and  west  by 
the  desert.  The  Nile  runs  through  the  midst  of  Egypt, 
from  the  south  to  the  north.  This  river  overflows  once 
a  year,  and  thus  fertilizes  the  coimtry,  for  it  very  sel- 
dom rains  in  Egypt. 

3.  Menes,  or  Misraim,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  turned 
aside  the  Nile  from  its  original  channel,  and  built  the 
city  of  Memphis  where  the  river  had  formerly  flowed. 
He  was  so  great  a  monarch  that  the  people  worshipped 
him  as  a  god  after  his  death. 

Ghapteb  XXXIX — 1.  From  whom  are  the  natives  of  Africa  descended?  By 
whom  and  when  was  Egypt  founded?  What  of  Menes?  2.  How  is  Egypt 
bounded?  What  of  the  Nile?  Does  it  often  rain  in  Egypt?  3.  Where  and  by 
whom  was  Memphis  built  ?    What  was  thought  of  Menes  ? 
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4.  The  history  of  Egypt  is  very  obscure  during  a 
considerable  time  after  the  reign  of  Menes.  From  the 
year  2084  to  the  year  1825  before  the  Christian  era,  it 
was  governed  by  rulers  who  led  the  lives  of  shepherds, 
and  were  therefore  called  shepherd  kings.  These  kings 
were  afterward  driven  from  Egypt.  An  Ethiopian 
woman,  named  Nitocris,  became  queen  of  the  country, 
in  the  year  1678  before  the  Christian  era.  Her  brother 
had  been  murdered  by  the  Egyptians,  and  she  resolved 
to  avenge  him. 

5.  For  this  purpose  queen  Nitocris  built  a  palace 
under  ground,  and  invited  the  murderers  of  her  brother 
to  a  banquet.  The  subterranean  hall  where  the  ban- 
quet was  prepared  was  brilliantly  illuuiinated  with 
torches.    The  guests  were  the  principal  iDen  in  the 


6.  The  scene  was  magnificent,  as  they  sat  feasting 
along  the  table.  But  suddenly  a  rushing  and  roaring 
sound  was  heard  overhead,  and  a  deluge  of  water 
burst  into  the  haU.  Queen  Nitocris  had  caused  a 
river  to  flow  through  a  secret  passage,  and  it  extin- 
guished the  torches,  and  drowned  all  the  company  at 
the  banquet. 


4.  What  of  the  history  of  Egypt?    What  of  the  shepherd  kings?    What  oT  Ni- 
tocris?    6,  6.  How  did  she  revenge  her  brother's  death  ? 
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7-  The  most  renowned  monarcli  that  ever  reigned 
^ver  Egypt  was  Sesostris.  This  king  formed  the  design 
of  conquering  the  world,  and  set  out  from  I^ypt  with 
more  than  half  a  million  of  foot  soldiers,  twenty-four 
thousand  horsemen,  and  twenty-seven  thousand  armed 
chariots. 

8.  His  ambitious  projects  were  partially  successful 
He  made  great  conquests,  and  wherever  he  went  he 
caused  marble  pillars  to  be  erected,  and  inscriptions  to 
be  engraved  on  them,  so  that  future  ages  might  not 
forget  his  renown. 

9.  The  following  was  the  inscription  on  most  of  the 
pillars:  —  "Sesostris,  kino  of  kings,  has  conquered 
THIS  TERRITORY  BY  HIS  ARMS."  But  the  marble  pillars 
have  long  ago  crumbled  into  dust,  or  been  buried  under 
the  earth;  and  the  history  of  Sesostris  is  so  obscure, 
that  some  writers  have  even  doubted  whether  he  ever 
made  any  conquests  at  alL 

10.  But  other  writers  assure  us  that  he  returned  to 

Egypt  after  his  wars,  bringing  with  him  a  multitude 

of  captives,  and  long  trains  of  camels  laden  with  treaji 

Bure,  and  that  he  then  built  magnificent  temples,  and 

constructed  canals  and  causeways. 

w  1 ,  ,        .  .     ..   ^ 

7.  What  of  Sesostris  ?  His  army^  ?  8.  What  of  his  coDquests  ?  9.  What  inscrip- 
tion was  engraved  on  the  marble  pillars  raised  by  Sesostris?  Are  the  pillars 
gtill  standing?    What  do  some  writers  doubt?    10.  What  do  others  aay? 
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11.  When  Sesostris  went  to  worship  in  the  temple, 
he  rode  in  a  chariot  which  was  drawn  by  captive  kings. 
They  were  harnessed  like  horses,  four  abreast;  and 
their  royal  robes  trailed  in  the  dnst  as  they  tugged  the 
heavy  chariot  along.  But  at  length  the  proud  Sesos- 
tris grew  old  and  blind.  He  could  no  longer  look 
round  him,  and  see  captive  kings  drawing  his  chariot, 
or  kneeling  at  his  footstool  He  then  became  utterly 
miserable,  and  committed  suicide. 

11.  How  was  the  chariot  of  Sesostris  drawn  ?    What  was  the  &te  of  ihia  des- 
potic king? 


SPHINX,    PIKAU1D6,   AJID  BOINS  OF  EQYPT. 

CHAPTEK  XL.— Africa  Contindkd. 

Effypiian  Architecture  and  Sculpture. , 

1.  The  ancient  history  of  l^ypt  is  eo  obscure,  aud 
yet  80  foil  of  wonderful  tales,  that  we  might  doubt  it 
altogether,  and  believe  it  but  the  marvellous  invention 
of  fanciftil  story-tellers,  were  it  not  for  the  vast  ruins 
and  stupendous  monuments  still  to  be  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  These  show  that  many  a^s 
EJnce,  between  three  and  four  thousand  years  ago,  this 
country  was  filled  with  millions  of  people,  and  that 

Chapter  XL— I.  What  of  Ibe  anrieot  history  of  Egypt?    Wliatof  ruins  iw-i 
What  do  they  prove  ? 
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there  were  cities  here  of  the  most  wonderfol  magnifi- 
cence. 

2.  Thebes  appears  to  have  been  more  magnificent 
than  any  other  city,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  timea 
It  was  called  the  city  of  a  hundred  gates ;  and  such 
was  the  immense  population,  that  through  each  of  these 
gates,  in  time  of  war,  marched  two  hundred  armed 
chariots,  and  two  thousand  soldiers. 

3.  Thebes  was  ruined  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  king 
of  Persia,  who  lived  about  twenty-four  hundred  years 
ago.  Yet  the  remains  of  the  city  are  still  visible, 
scattered  over  a  space  of  twenty-seven  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  Nile.  Some  of  the  pillars  of  the  temples 
are  eleven  feet  in  diameter. 

4.  One  of  the  Egyptian  kings  caused  his  subjects  to 
dig  a  great  lake,  forty-five  miles  in  circumference,  and 
almost  as  deep  as  the  ocean.  Another  king  constructed 
a  labyrinth  of  marble,  containing  three  thousand  cham- 
bers, fifteen  hundred  of  which  were  under  ground. 

5.  In  the  upper  chambers  of  this  labyrinth  were  kept 
the  sacred  crocodiles,  and  all  the  other  animals  which 
the  Egyptians  worshipped.     In  the  subterranean  cham* 

bers  lay  the  dead  kings  of  Egypt. 

*  >-      ■  ,  -  ■  . 

2.  What  of  Thebes  ?  Its  population  ?  3.  Who  destroyed  Thebes?  Remains? 
t'lilars?  4.  Describe  the  works  of  some  of  the  kings.  What  of  the  labyrinth? 
5.  What  were  kept  in  the  labyrinth  ? 
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6.  The  catacombs  are  likewise  very  wonderfdl. 
They  are  galleries  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  extend  a 
great  way  beneath  the  ground.  The  dead  bodies  of 
persons  who  died  thousands  of  years  ago  are  found  in 
these  catacombs,  and  they  are  nearly  as  well  preserved 
now  as  when  they  were  first  buried.  These  are  called 
mummies ;  and  some,  supposed  to  be  three  thousand 
years  old,  have  been  brought  to  this  country. 

7.  Every  body  has  heard  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
These  immense  edifices  are  still  standing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  The  largest  is  five  hundred  feet  high,  and 
covers  eleven  acres  of  ground. 

8.  The  pyramids  are  so  old  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  when  they  were  erected,  or  by  whom.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  in- 
tended them  as  their  sepulchres,  thinking  that  thus 
they  should  be  famous  forever.  But  though  the  pyra- 
mids have  not  decayed,  the  names  of  those  kings  are 
forgotten. 

9.  The  sphynx  is  one  of  the  most  curious  among  the 
Egyptian  antiquities.  It  was  originally  the  gigantic 
head  of  a  woman,  on  the  body  of  a  lion ;  but  the  lower 
part  is  now  buried  in  the  sand.     The  part  which  re. 


6.  Describe  the  cataoomba.    What  are  mummies  ?    *?,  8.  What  of  the  pyramids  )^ 
What  was  probably  the  cause  of  their  erection?    9.  Describe  the  sphynx. 
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mains  above  ground  is  tlie  tead  and  neck.  These  are 
twenty-aeven  feet  high,  and  are  made  of  solid  rock. 
At  a  distance,  it  looks  as  if  a  great  flat-nosed  woman 
were  rising  out  of  the  sand. 

10.  The  ruins  of  Luxor,  near  ancient  Thebes,  are  80 
grand  as  to  strike  the  beholder  with  awe.  The  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  temples  are  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  relics  of  antiquity. 


11.  At  the  tiijae  when  they  constructed  these  man 
vellous  works,  the  ancient  S^ptians  possessed  more 
learning  and  science  than  any  other  people.     Their 

10.  What  rftheniinsof  LuxorT  II.  What  of  the  Egyptians  atthe  time  wc 
sre  speaking  of?    How  were  lliey  looked  upon  by  the  people  of  other  coantriest 
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superior  knowledge  caused  them  to  be  looked  upon  as 
magicians  by  the  people  of  other  countries. 

12.  Still,  the  Egyptians  had  many  absurd  supersti 
tions.  Their  chief  god  was  Isis,  and  another  was  Osi 
ris.  Of  these  they  made  strange  images,  and  woi** 
shipped  them.  Isis  was  greatly  reverenced,  and  the 
people  dedicated  many  splendid  temples  to  its  wor- 
ship. 


CHAPTER  XLI.— Afbioa  CoimiiuED. 
The  Ptolemies  and  Qiceen  Cleopatra. 

1.  In  the  history  of  the  Jews  I  have  told  of  their 
bondage  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  miraculous  escape.  A 
long  while  afterward,  an  Egyptian  king  named  Shishak 
took  Jerusalem,  and  robbed  Solomon's  temple  o^  its 
treasures. 

2.  A  very  famous  king  of  I^pt  was  named  Ameno- 
phis.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Memuon,  in 
honor  of  whom  a  temple  with  a  gigantic  statue  wa«4 
erected,  of  which  some  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  at 

12.  What  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Egyptians?    IsLs  and  Osiris? 
Chapter  XLI. — 1.  Who  was  Shishak  ?    "What  did  he  do?    2.  Who  was  Ame- 
nophis?     "What  of  the  statue  of  Memnon  f 
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Thebes.  This  statue  was  said  to  utter  a  joyfiil  soub  j 
at  sunrise,  and  a  mournful  sound  when  the  sun  set 
Some  modem  travellers  imagine  that  they  have  heard 
it.     This,  however,  is  absurd. 

3.  In  the  year  525  before  the  Christian  era,  I^ypt 
was  conquered  by  Camoyses,  king  of  Persia.  He 
compelled  Psammenitus,  who  was  then  king  of  Egypt, 
to  drink  bull's  blood.  It  operated  as  a  poison,  and 
caused  his  death. 

4.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  king  of  Macedon.  Here  he  built  a  famous  city, 
called  Alexandria,  which  was  for  many  centuries  one 
of  the  most  splendid  places  in  the  world.  But  the 
ancient  city  is  in  ruins,  and  modem  Alexandria  is  far 
inferior  to  it. 

5.  Alexander  was  buried  at  Alexandria^  in  a  tomb 
cut  out  of  one  vast  stone;  this  has  been  carried  to 
London  within  a  few  years,  and  may  now  be  seen  there. 

6.  He  appointed  Ptolemy,  one  of  his  generals,  to  be 
luler  of  the  coimtry.  Erom  Ptolemy  were  descended 
a  race  of  kings,  all  of  whom  were  likewise  called 
Ptolemy.     They  reigned  over  Egypt  two  hundred  and 

3.  When  and  by  whom  was  Egjrpt  conquered?  Fate  of  Psammenitus?  4. 
When  did  Alexander  conquer  Egypt  ?  5.  What  of  Alexander's  burial  ?  6.  What 
of  Ptolemy  and  his  descendants  ? 
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ninety-four  years.  The  last  of  these  kings  was  Ptolemy 
Dionysius,  whose  own  wife  made  war  against  him.  A 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  Ptolemy  Dionysins  was 
defeated.  He  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  drowned 
ia  the  Nile.  His  wife,  whose  name  was  Cleopatra^ 
then  became  sole  ruler  of  Egypt. 

7.  She  was  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  women  that 
ever  lived,  and  her  talents  and  accomplishments  were 
equal  to  her  personal  beauty.  But  she  was  very 
wicked.  Among  other  horrid  crimes,  Cleopatra  poi- 
soned her  brother,  who  was  only  eleven  years  old. 
Yet,  though  all  the  world  knew  what  an  abandoned 
wretch  she  was,  the  greatest  heroes  could  not  or  would 
not  resist  the  enticements  of  her  beauty. 

8.  When  Mark  Antony,  a  Roman  General,  had  de- 
feated Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  in  Greece,  he 
summoned  Cleopatra  to  come  to  Cilicia,  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  intended  to 
punish  her  for  having  assisted  Brutus. 

9.  As  soon  as  Cleopatra  received  the  summons,  she 
hastened  to  obey.  She  went  on  board  a  splendid  ves- 
sel, which  was  richly  adorned  with  gold.     The  sails 


How  long  did  they  reign  in  Egypt  ?  Who  was  Ptolemy  Dionysius  ?  His  wife  7 
*l.  What  of  Cleopatra?  What  cruelty  did  she  commit  ?  What  made  Cleopatra 
irresistible  ?  8.  Who  was  Mark  Antony  ?  Why  did  he  wish  to  punish  CJ'^opat- 
ra?    9-11.  Give  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  Cleopatra  at  Cilicia. 


/ 
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were  made  of  the  costliest  silk.  Instead  of  rough  sun- 
burnt  sailors,  the  crew  consisted  of  lovely  girls,  who 
rowed  with  silver  oars ;  and  their  strokes  kept  time  to 
melodious  music 

10.  Queen  Cleopatra  reclined  on  the  deck,  beneath  i 
silken  awning.  In  this  manner  she  went  sailing  along 
the  river  Cydnua  Her  vessel  was  so  magnificent,  and 
she  herself  so  lovely,  that  the  whole  spectacle  appeared 
like  a  vision. 


OLGOPATBA  IN  BER   BABSB. 


11.  Mark  Antony  was  first  warned  of  her  approach 
Dy  the  smell  of  delicious  perfumes,  which  the  wind 
wafted  from  the  silken  sails  of  the  vessel.     He  next 
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heard  the  distant  strains  of  music,  and  saw  the  gleam- 
ing of  the  silver  oars. 

12.  But  when  he  beheld  the  beauty  of  the  Egyptian 
queen,  he  thought  of  nothing  else.  Till  Mark  Antony 
met  Cleopatra,  he  had  been  an  ambitious  man  and  a 
valiant  warrior.  But  from  that  day  forward,  he  was 
nothing  but  her  slave. 

13.  Owing  to  Cleopatra's  misconduct  and  his  own, 
Antony  was  defeated  by  Octavius,  another  Roman 
general,  at  Actium,  in  Greece.  He  then  killed  himself, 
by  falling  on  his  sword.  Cleopatra  knew  that  if  Octa- 
vius took  her  alive,  he  would  carry  her  to  Rome,  and 
expose  her  to  the  derision  of  the  populace. 

14.  She  resolved  not  to  endure  this  ignominy.  Now 
in  Egypt  there  is  a  venomous  reptile,  called  an  asp,  the 
bite  of  which  is  mortal,  but  not  painful.  Cleopatra 
applied  one  of  these  reptiles  to  her  bosom.  In  a  little 
whUe  her  body  was  benumbed,  and  her  heart  ceased  to 
beat ;  and  thus  died  the  beautiful  and  wicked  queen 
of  Egypt.  This  event  occurred  thirty  years  before 
Christ. 

15.  The  story  of  queen  Cleopatra  is  very  instructive. 

12.  What  was  the  character  of  Antony  till  he  met  Cleopatra?  13.  Where  was 
Antony  defeated?  Who  was  Octavius?  Fate  of  Antony  ?  Why  did  Qeopatra 
determine  to  kill  herself?  14.  What  caused  her  death?  How  long  was  this 
before  Christ  ? 
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It  shows  that  a  person  on  whom  heaven  has  bestowed 
the  richest  gifts  may  use  them  to  cause  mischief  and 
misery  to  all  aroimd 


CHAPTER  XUI.— Africa  Continued. 
Sequel  of  the  Egyptian  History. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  Egypt  became  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  it  continued  to 
belong  to  that  empire,  and  to  the  portion  of  it  called 
the  Eastern  empire,  till  the  year  640  after  the  Chris- 
tian era.  It  was  then  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 
It  remained  under  their  government  upward  of  six  cen- 
turies. 

2.  The  Saracen  sovereigns  were  dethroned  by  the 
Mamelukes,  whom  they  had  trained  up  to  be  their 
guards.  The  Mamelukes  ruled  Egypt  till  the  year 
16 IT,  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Turks.  They 
kept  possession  of  I^ypt  till  the  year  1798.  It  waa 
then  invaded  by  Napoleon  ^Ponaparte,  with  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  Frenchmen. 

Chapteb  XLTI. — I.  What  was  the  state  of  Egypt  from  Cleopatra's  death  to  its 
subjugation  by  the  Saracens?  How  long  did  they  govern  £)gypt?  2.  What  of  the 
Mamelukes?  When  and  how  long  did  the  Turks  govern  Egypt  ?  What  happened 
in  1798? 
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3.  The  Tttrks,  ever  since  their  conquest  of  Egypt, 
tad  kept  a  body  of  Mamelukes  in  their  service ;  these 
made  a  desperate  resistance.  A  battle  was  fought 
near  the  pyramids,  in  which  many  of  them  were  slain, 
and  others  were  drowned  in  the  Nile.  Not  long  after 
this  victory,  Bonaparte  went  back  to  France,  and  left 
General  Kleber  in  command  of  the  French  army. 

4.  General  Kleber  was  a  brave  man,  but  a  severe 
one,  and  his  severity  cost  him  his  life.  He  had  or- 
dered an  old  Mussulman,  named  the  Sheik  Sada,  to  be 
bastinadoed  on  the  soles  of  his  feet.  Shortly  after- 
ward, when  the  general  was  in  a  mosque,  a  fierce  Arab 
rushed  upon  him,  and  killed  him  with  a  dagger. 

5.  In  1801,  the  English  sent  Sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 
bie  with  an  army  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Egypt. 
General  Menou  was  then  the  French  commander.  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie  beat  him  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir, 
but  was  himself  mortally  wounded. 

6.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  French  army 
sailed  from  Egypt  back  to  France.  The  inhabitants 
lamented  their  departure,  for  the  French  generals  had 
ruled  them  with  more  justice  and  moderation  than  their 
old  masters,  the  Turks.     Egypt  is  now  governed  by  a 

3.  What  battle  was  fought  ?    What  of  Bonaparte  after  the  victory  ?    4.  What  of 
General  Kleber  7    6.  What  took  place  in  1801  ?    6.  What  happened  in  the  same 
year  ?    Why  were  the  Egyptians  sorry  to  have  the  French  leave  them  ? 
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sovereign,  who  bears  the  name  of  khedive,  and  the 
country  is  tributary  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

7.  The  present  capital  of  I^pt  is  Grand  Cairo.  It 
is  much  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  former  times,  but 
etill  contains  about  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitr 
ants.  Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great^  as  1 
have  before  said,  is  now  much  reduced,  but  the  ruins 
around  it  show  that  it  was  once  a  splendid  city. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  world  that  seems  more  gloomy 
to  the  traveller  than  i^ypt.  The  present  aspect  of  the 
towns  and  cities  is  that  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
ruins,  which  speak  of  wealth  and  splendor  that  have 
long  since  departed. 


CHAPTEK  XLIII.— Africa  CoNrmuBD. 
Summary  of  Ethiopian  Matters. 

1.  All  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  were  anciently 
called  Ethiopia.  But  properly  speaking,  Ethiopia 
comprised  only  the  countries  now  called  Nubia  and 

How  is  Egypt  now  governed?  How  la  the  country  considered?  7.  "What  !ii 
the  capital  of  Egypt  ?  What  of  Grand  Cairo?  Population  ?  What"  of  AJexan- 
dria  ?    How  does  Egypt  appear  to  a  traveller  ? 

Chaft£B  XLIII. — 1.  What  was  anciently  called  Ethiopia} 
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Abyssinia.  This  region  lies  south  of  ^^gypt,  and  ex- 
tends along  the  sjiore  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  first  inhab- 
itants of  Ethiopia  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from 
Arabia  the  Happy,  a  part  of  Arabia.  Their  earlier 
history  is  almost  unknown. 

2.  Ethiopia,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  was  formerly 
called  Sheba,  and  from  thence  it  is  supposed  that  the 
queen  of  Sheba  went  to  visit  Solomon.  About  thirty 
years  ago  it  is  said  that  one  of  her  descendants  was 
king  of  Abyssinia. 

3.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  confine  the  Ethiopian 
princes  on  a  high,  mountaLa,  which  was  named  Ge- 
shen.  It  was  very  high  and  steep,  and  looked  like  an 
enormous  castle  of  stone.  No  person  could  ascend  this 
mountain,  or  come  down  from  it,  unless  he  were  raised 
or  lowered  by  means  of  ropes. 

4.  The  princes  Hved  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
in  miserable  huts.  The  greater  part  of  them  never 
came  down  tUl  their  dying  day.  But  whenever  the 
king  died,  one  of  the  princes  was  summoned  to  the 
throne.  Perhaps,  however,  he  found  himself  no  hap- 
pier in  the  royal  palace,  than  in  his  hut  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Geshen. 

In  which  direction  is  it  from  Egypt  ?  Where  was  Ethiopia  properly  situated  ? 
Who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia?  2.  What  was  Ethiopia  formerly 
called  ?  What  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  ?  3.  What  was  once  the  custom  ?  4  How 
did  the  princes  live  7    What  happened  when  the  king  died  ? 
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5.  The  Ethiopians  were  believers  in  the  Jewish 
religion  till  the  middle  of  the  fourth  .century  after  the 
Christian  era.  Candace,  the  queen  of  the  country,  was 
then  converted  to  Christianity,  and  her  subjects  fol- 
jDwed  her  example. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia,  or  Abyssinia,  are 
still  called  Christians,  but  their  mode  of  worship  is 
mixed  up  with  many  Jewish  practices.  They  also 
worship  the  virgin  Maiy  and  the  saints,  like  the  Ka 
man  Catholics. 

7.  The  people  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  not  gene, 
rally  negroes.  They  are  of  an  olive  complexion,  and 
have  long  hair  and  agreeable  features.  But  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Abyssinia,  there  is  a  race  of  ne- 
groes called  Shangallas. 

8.  These  negroes  have  been  described  as  having 
faces  resembling  apes,  and  as  being  little  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  monkey  tribe.  They  have  no  houses,  but 
sleep  under  the  trees,  and  sometimes  burrow  in  cavesL 
The  Abyssinians  hunt  them  as  they  would  wild 
beasts. 

5.  Till  what  time  did  the  Ethiopians  believe  in  the  Jewish  religion?  Whav 
of  Candaoe  ?  6.  What  of  the  worship  of  the  people  of  Ethiopia  at  the  praeeim 
time?  7.  What  of  their  personal  appearance?  What  of  the  Shangallas?  ^  ]>» 
scribe  them. 


CHAPTER  XLIV.— Afbioa  CoimmjED. 

Origin  of  the   Barhary   States  and  their  Piracies   on  the 
Christians. 

1.  The  Barbary  states  are  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis 
and  Tripoli.  They  are  bounded  north  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  east  and  south  by  the  desert,  and  west  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  countries  were  inhabited 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Morocco  was  called  Mau- 
ritania; and  Algiers,  Numidia.  These  re^ons  "were 
first  settled  by  colonies  from  Phoenicia,  Grreece,  and 
other  countries. 

Chaptbr  XLrV— 1.  What  an  the  BBrtwy  iutea?    How  are  they  bounded  T 
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2.  In  this  region  stood  the  celebrated  city  of  Car- 
thage in  ancient  times.  Its  site  was  about  ten  miles 
north-east  of  the  city  of  Tunis.  It  was  founded  by 
some  Phoenicians,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  yeaa^ 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  Phoenicians,  as  I  havg 
told  you,  were  the  first  people  who  engaged  in  com 
merce,  and  founded  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  trade. 

3.  In  the  history  of  Rome  I  shall  tell  you  how  Car- 
thage was  destroyed.  The  Romans  erected  a  new  city 
where  it  had  formerly  stood.  This  was  conquered  and 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who  then  built  the  city  of 
Tunis.  In  the  year  1574,  Tunis  was  seized  by  the 
Turks. 

4.  The  city  of  Algiers  was  built  by  the  Saracens,  in 
the  year  944.  The  government,  called  the  regency  of 
Algiers,  was  founded  in  1518,  by  two  Turks,  named 
Home  and  Hagradin.  They  were  brothers,  and  both 
bore  the  name  of  Barbarossa,  or  Red-Beard. 

5.  The  country  now  called  Morocco  was  conquered 
by  the  Saracens,  about  the  same  time  with  the  othe/, 
Barbary  states.     So  also  was  Tripoli.     All  these  states^ 

2.  Where  did  ancient  Carthage  stand?  Who  founded  it?  3.  Who  erected  a 
new  city?  What  did  the  Saracens  do?  When  was  Tunis  seized  bj  the  Turks? 
4.  When  and  by  whom  was  Algiers  built  ?  What  was  done  in  1518  ?  Who  wera 
called  Barbarossa?     6.  What  of  Morocco  and  Tripoli? 
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except  Morocco,  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks. 

6.  During  a  long  period,  the  Barbary  states  were  in 
the  habit  of  fitting  out  vessels  to  cruise  against  the 
ships  of  every  nation.  Their  prisoners  were  sold  as 
slaves,  and  never  returned  to  their  own  country,  unless 
a  high  ransom  were  paid  for  them. 

7.  The  Americans  were  the  first  who  made  any  con- 
siderable resistance  to  these  outrages.  In  the  year 
1803,  Commodore  Preble  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean 
sea  with  a  small  American  fleet.  He  intended  to 
attack  Tripoli ;  but  one  of  his  frigates,  the  Philadel- 
phia, got  aground  in  the  harbor. 

8.  The  Turks  took  possession  of  the  Philadelphia. 
But  one  night  Lieutenant  Decatur  entered  the  harbor 
of  Tripoli,  and  rowed  toward  the  captured  vessel,  with 
only  twenty  men.  He  leaped  on  board,  followed  by 
his  crew,  and  killed  all  the  Turks,  or  drove  them  over- 
board.    The  Philadelphia  was  then  set  on  fire. 

9.  After  this  exploit.  Commodore  Preble  obtained 
some  gun-boats  from  the  king  of  Naples,  and  with 
these  and  the  American  vessels  he  made  an  attack  on 

Which  of  the  Barbary  states  fell  afterward  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks?    6. 
What  were  these  states  in  the  habit  of  doing  ?     1.   What  was  done  in   1803  T 
What  of  Commodore  Preble?    8.  What  of  the  Philadelphia  ?    What  did  Decatur 
do  ?     9.  What  attack  was  made  on  Tripoli  ? 
6 
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the  fortifications  of  Tripoli.     The  bashaw  of  Tripoli 
was  forced  to  give  up  his  prisoners. 

10.  In  the  year  1815,  Commodore  Decatur  (the  same 
who  had  burnt  the  I^hiladelphia)  was  sent  with  a  fleet 
against  Algiers.  He  captured  their  lai*gest  vessels, 
and  compelled  the  Algerines,  and  the  Tripolitans  also, 
to  agree  never  more  to  make  slaves  of  Americans. 

11.  In  1816,  Algiera  was  battered  by  an  English 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Lord  Exmouth.  This  was 
the  severest  chastisement  that  the  Algerines  had  ever 
received  at  that  period.  But  in  1830,  the  French  sent 
a  large  naval  and  military  force  against  Algiers,  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Beaumont.  The  fortifications  were 
battered  down,  and  the  city  was  taken.  Algeria  is 
now  a  province  of  France. 


CHAPTER  XLV.— Afbica  Continued. 
Fables  and  Facts  about  Africa. 

1.  Most  of  the  other  regions  of  Africa  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  any  history.     The  inhabitants  possess 

What  of  the  bashaw  ?  10.  What  was  done  in  the  year  1815  ?  What  agree- 
ment did  the  Tripolitans  and  Algerines  make  ?  11.  When  was  Algiers  battered  T 
What  took  place  in  1830  ?    What  is  Algeria  now  ? 

Chapter  XLV. — 1.  What  of  the  inhabitants  of  most  parts  of  Africa  ? 
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no  written  records,  and  cannot  tell  what  events  hap- 
pened to  their  forefathers. 

2.  The  ancients  had  very  curious  notions  about 
Africa ;  for  they  had  visited  only  the  northern  parta^ 
and  contented  themselves  with  telling  incredible  stories 
about  the  remainder.  They  supposed  that  toward 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  tbere  were  people 
without  noses,  and  others  who  had  three  or  four  eyes 
apiece. 

3.  In  other  parts  of  Africa  there  were  said  to  be 
men  without  heads,  but  who  had  eyes  in  their  breasts. 
Old  writers  speak  also  of  a  nation  whose  king  had  a 
bead  like  a  dog.  There  was  likewise  said  to  be  a  race 
of  giants,  twice  as  tall  as  common  men  and  women. 

4.  But  the  prettiest  of  all  these  fables  is  the  story 
of  the  Pigmies.  These  little  people  were  said  to  be 
about  a  foot  high,  and  were  believed  to  dwell  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Nile.  Their  houses  were  built 
something  like  birds'  nests,  and  their  building  mate- 
rials were  clay,  feathers,  and  egg  shells. 

6.  These  Pigmies  used  to  wage  terrible  wars  with 
file  cranes.  An  immense  army  of  them  would  set  out 
on  an  expedition,  some  mounted  on  rams  and  goats, 
and  others  on  foot. 

2.  What  were  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  oonoeming  Africa  ?    4-7.  What  is  the 
prettiest  of  all  these  fabulous  stories?    Give  some  account  of  the  Pigmies 
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6.  When  an  army  of  the  Pigmies  encoimtered  an 
Army  of  the  cranes,  great  valor  was  displayed  on  both 
sides.  The  cranes  woidd  rush  forward  to  the  charge, 
flapping  their  wings,  and  sometimes  one  of  them  would 
isnatch  np  a  Pigmy  in  his  beak,  and  carry  him  away 
captive. 

7.  But  the  Pigmies  brandished  their  little  swords 
and  spears,  and  generally  succeeded  in  putting  the 
enemy  to  flight.  Whenever  they  had  a  chance,  they 
would  break  the  eggs  of  the  cranes,  and  kill  the 
unfledged  young  ones  without  mercy. 

8.  Until  within  a  few  years,  the  moderns  have  not 
known  much  more  about  the  interior  of  AMca  than 
the  ancients  did.  They  have  now  acquired  consider- 
able knowledge  respecting  it ;  but  the  subject  belongs 
rather  to  geography  than  history.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  central  part  of  Africa,  through  which  the  river 
Niger  flows,  is  called  Nigritia,  or  Negro-land.  It  is 
inhabited  by  several  different  nations. 

9.  The  principal  city  in  Nigritia  is  called  Timbuctoa 
No  white  people  have  ever  visited  it,  except  one  Amer- 
lean,  one  Englishman,  and  one  Frenchman.  The  name 
of  the  latter  was  M.  Cailli^.     He  was  there  in  1827, 

8.  What  knowledge  have  the  modems  of  the  interior  of  Africa  ?  Where  is  Ni- 
gritia? What  of  the  inhabitants?  9.  What  of  Timbuotoo?  Who  have  viaited  it? 
What  does  M.  Oailli^  say  of  it? 
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and  describes  the  city  as  built  in  the  shape  of  a  tri- 
angle and  situated  eight  miles  from  the  Niger. 

10.  Dr.Livingstone,  an  English  explorer,  spent  many 
years  of  his  life  in  the  wilds  and  deserts  of  Africa,  making 
very  valuable  discoveries.  He  was  several  times  given 
up  for  lost.  He  died  there  in  1878,  and  his  body  was 
removed  to  England  and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

11.  There  are  English  and  French  settlements  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  There  was  formerly  a 
Dutch  settlement  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
continent,  but  the  English  have  had  possession  of  it 
since  the  year  1806.  This  is  called  Cape  Town,  and  is 
situated  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  republic  of 
Liberia  was  founded  in  1821,  by  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  and  its  population  is  already  275,000. 
Several  of  the  European  powers  have  acknowledged 
its  independence.     Monrovia  is  the  capital. 


CHAPTEE  XLVI.— Africa  Continued. 

History  of  the  Slave  Trcuk, 

1.  The  most  painful  part  of  the  history  of  Africa  is 
that  which  belongs  to  the  slave  trade.     From  the  ear- 

10.  liTiDgstooe  f    11.  Wbat  of  aettlemente  ?    What  of  Cape  Towd  !    How  long 
have  the  Englifih  had  poflBesaion  of  it  f    What  of  Liberia  I 
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iiegt  ages,  when  human  society  was  yet  in  a  rude  state, 
it  was  the  custom  to  make  slaves  of  those  who  were 
taken  in  war.  This  practice  was  continued  in  after 
timeSy  and  thus,  for  thousands  of  years,  slavery  uvar 
established  in  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

2.  But  in  those  countries  where  the  Christian  reli 
gion  prevailed,  slavery  came  into  general  disuse.  In 
1482,  however,  the  Portuguese  began  the  horrid  traffic 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  English  followed  in  1563. 
From  that  time,  it  has  continued  to  the  present  day, 
though  most  nations  have  made  laws  against  it,  and  it 
has  now  nearly  ceased. 

8.  For  at  least  two  hundred  years,  this  traffic  was 
canied  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  custom  was  for  ves- 
sels to  go  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  purchase 
of  the  African  princes  such  prisoners  as  they  had  for 
sale.  Sometimes,  however,  the  captains  of  the  vessels 
would  rob  the  people  of  their  children,  or  they  would 
go  on  shore  with  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  carry  away 
the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  village. 

4.  The  poor  negroes  thus  taken  from  their  homes 

Chafteb  XLVL—l.  What  is  pwnful  in  the  history  of  Africa?  What  was  tbs 
ooatom  in  the  earHest  ages?  How  was  slavery  established  ?  2.  What  eflfect  had 
the  Christian  religion  upon  slavery  ?  When  did  the  Portuguese  engage  in  the 
slave  trade  ?  The  Enghsh?  What  has  happened  till  the  present  time  ?  3.  How 
long  was  the  traffic  carried  on?  What  was  the  custom?  What  was  dome  l^ 
captains  of  vessels?    4.  Describe  the  state  of  the  poor  negroes. 
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and  separated  forever  from  all  they  held  dear,  were 
crowded  into  the  vessels,  where  they  were  often  half- 
starved,  and  where  they  sometimes  suffered  from  dis- 
ease, or  unkind  treatment.  Such  was  frequently  their 
distress,  that  they  would  jump  into  the  sea,  or  beat  out 
their  own  brains  in  despair. 

6.  Millions  of  these  poor  negroes  have  been  taken 
from  their  homes ;  and  probably  more  than  half  of  those 
who  entered  the  ships,  from  the  beginning  of  the  trade 
to  this  day,  have  perished  before  they  reached  the 
countries  to  which  they  were  bound.  America  was 
the  first  nation  to  make  laws  against  the  slave-trade, 
and  to  declare  it  piracy. 


CHAPTER  XLVII— Africa  Continued. 
Chronology  of  Africa. 

1.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  dates  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  Africa.  lb 
may  be  well  to  compare  this  with  the  chronology  ot 
Asia,  by  which  you  may  see  what  was  doing  in  that 
quarter,  while  these  events  were  happening  in  Africa. 

5.  What  nation  first  made  laws  against  the  slave-trade? 
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B.  C. 

Egypt  settled  bj  Misraim 2188 

Nitooris  queen  of  Egypt 1678 

Departure  of  the  Israelites  from 

Egypt 1491 

Gambyses  conquers  Egypt 625 

"        destroys  Thebes 520 

Alexander  conquers  Kgypt 332 

Death  of  Cleopatra '. 30 


Egypt  conquered  by  the  Saracens, 

Algiers  built 

Mamelukes  came  into  power 

The  Portuguese  begin  to  traffic  in 

slaves 

Egypt  conquered  by  tlie  Turks. . . 
A  government  founded  at  Algiers, 

^led  the  regency  of  Algiers. . . 


A.  D. 

670 

944 

1250 

1482 
1617 

1518 


A.  fiu 
The   English   begin  to  traffic   in 

slaves 1563 

Tunis  seized  by  the  Turks 15*74 

Napoleon  invades  Egpyt 1798 

Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  drives  the 

French  out  of  Kgypt 1801 

Tripoli   attacked    by   Commodore 

Preble 1803 

The  English  take  Cape  Town  from 

the  Dutch 180< 

Commodore  Decatur  attacks  Al- 
giers    1815 

Lord  Exmouth  batters  Algiers. . .   1816 

Liberia  founded 1821 

Caillie,  a  Frenchman,  goes  to  Tim- 

biictoo 1827 

Algiers  taken  by  Marshal  Beau- 
mont   1830 


2.  Look  now  at  the  map  at  page  136,  and  yon  will 
see  that  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  called  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  joins  Africa  to  Asia.  Through  this  a  canal,  one 
hundred  miles  long,  and  costing  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  has  recently  (1869)  been  cut. 

3.  Look  at  the  map  again,  and  you  will  see  that  a  ship, 
sailing  from  any  part  of  Europe  and  going  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  this  canal,  may  reach  India, 
and  yet  avoid  the  tedious  journey  around  Africa. 

4.  The  building  of  this  canal  was  an  admirable  work ; 
but  it  led,  in  an  indirect  way,  to  a  terrible  insun'ection 
in  Egypt,  and  in  the  Soudan,  to  the  south  of  Egypt, 
in  1882.  An  English  army  suppressed  the  outbreak, 
and  the  leader,  Arabi  Pasha,  was  exiled  to  Cyprus. 


2,  3.  What  of  the  Suez  Canal  ?    4.  To  what  did  this  lead  ? 
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ETTUDTTNG    THH    MAP    OF    BUHOPB. 

CHAPTER  XLVni.— Edeope. 

Introdv,ctcry  Bemarka  on  its  Geography  and  oth^  mattern. 

1.  ExjBOPB  is  considered  the  third  quarter  of  tho 
^'lobe.  It  is  the  smallest  in  extent,  heing  about  one- 
quarter  as  large  as  Asia,  one-third  as  la:^  as  Airic^ 
and  about  one-third  larger  than  the  whole  United 
States.  It  is  a  part  of  the  eastern  continent,  and  is 
only  separated  from  Asia  by  the  Ural  Moiintaina.  It 
fe  separated  from  Africa  by  the  Mediterranean  sea, 

Chapteb  XLVIII.— 1.  Which  ia  the  third  quarter  of  t)ie  globe  7  The  amallMt^ 
Fow  Im^  is  Kurope  compared  with  Asia  1  Arrica  ?  The  United  Stales?  How 
'k  it  separated  iixHii  Asia  T   From  AliioB  T 
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At  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  distance  from  Europe 
to  Africa  is  but  twenty-one  miles, 

2.  But  although  Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  it  has  nearly  three  hundred  mill- 
t>n8  of  inhabitants,  and  is  much  superior  to  Asia, 
Africa,  and  most  parts  of  America,  in  civilization.  It 
abounds  in  fine  cities,  fine  roads,  good  houses,  useful 
manufactures,  and  most  other  things  that  are  necessary 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

8,  In  all  parts  of  Europe  except  Turkey,  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  prevails.  If  you  were  to  travel  in 
Asia  or  Africa,  you  would  meet  with  no  churches,  or 
only  now  and  then  one,  where  the  true  God  is  wor- 
shipped. But  you  would  see  a  great  many  mosques 
dedicated  to  the  false  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  a  great 
many  temples  where  the  people  bow  down  to  idols  of 
wood,  stone,  or  metal. 

4.  But  in  Europe,  the  traveller  everywhere  meets 
with  churches,  and  these  show  that  the  people  are 
Christians.  In  Europe,  also,  there  are  many  colleges, 
academies,  and  schools,  which  prove  that  the  people 
set  a  high  value  upon  education.     It  is  a  fact  which  I 

How  &r  is  the  nearest  point  of  Europe  from  Africa?    2.  What  of  Europe?    Id 
what  does  it  abound  ?    3.  What  of  religion  in  Europe  ?    What  of  Asia  and  Africa? 
What  of  churches?    Mosques?  Temples?  4.  What  does  the  traveller  meet  in  Eu 
rope?    What  do  churches  show  ?    Wliat  do  colleges,  schools,  &c.,  show? 
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wish  you  to  remember,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  you  find  churches,  you  find  that  the  people  are 
more  or  less  advanced  in  civilization  and  the  arts  which 
render  mankind  happy. 

6.  As  Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth,  so  it  was  behind  Asia  and  Africa  in  being 
settled  and  civilized.  Long  after  the  Assyrian  empire 
had  risen  to  great  power  and  splendor,  long  after 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  had  flourished  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  long  after  Egypt  had  become  a  mighty 
kingdom,  long  after  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  other  mag- 
nificent cities  had  risen  upon  the  borders  of  the  Nile, 
Europe  continued  to  be  inhabited  only  by  wandering 
tribes  of  savages. 

6.  Greece  was  the  first  portion  of  Europe  that  was 
settled.  About  the  time  that  Moses  led  the  Israelites 
out  of  Egypt,  the  Greeks  began  to  build  houses,  found 
cities,  and  emerge  from  the  savage  into  a  more  civilized 
state.  By  degrees  they  advanced  in  knowledge  and 
refinement,  and  at  length  became  the  most  polished 
people  in  the  world. 

7.  Afterward  Rome,  situated    in   Italy,  became    a 

What  do  70a  find  where  there  are  chnrcfaes?  6.  What  of  £urope?  What  was 
the  condition  of  Ecrrope  until  aftoi*  the  empires  of  Asia  and  Kgypt  had  long  Aour- 
fehed  ?  6.  What  part  of  Europe  was  lirst  inhabited  ?  What  of  the  Greeks  ?  Their 
progress? 
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mighty  city,  and  the  Roman  people  extended  their 
empire  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  the  most 
civilized  portions  of  Asia  and  A&ica.  Carthage, 
^E^ypt,  Gb'eece,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  other 
Asiatic  countries,  bowed  to  the  Roman  yoka 

8.  Rome  was  the  most  splendid  empire  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  But  as  it  crushed  other  kingdoms 
beneath  its  foot,  so,  in  turn,  imperial  Rome  was  itself 
trampled  down  by  the  northern  nations  of  Europe, 
Great  ignorance  followed  this  event,  and  the  different 
nations  and  tribes  of  Europe  seemed  like  brok^i  and 
crushed  limbs  and  members  of  the  great  empire,  aknost 
without  life. 

9.  But  these  separate  fragments  of  the  human  family 
grew  up  in  due  time  to  be  separate  nations,  and  these 
advanced  in  knowledge  until  they  reached  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  now  find  them. 

10.  Europe  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — ^the 
northern  and  southern.  In  the  former,  the  climate  is 
about  as  cold  as  it  is  in  our  middle  and  eastern  statea 
In  the  latter,  it  is  about  aa  warm  as  in  the  southern 
etates.    The  principal  kingdoms  in  the  northern  sec- 

Y.  What  of  Borne  ?  What  countries  became  subject  to  Borne  ?  8.  What  was 
Rome  ?  What  happened  to  the  empire  ?  What  followed  the  deetraction  of  the 
Roman  empire?  9.  What  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe?  10.  How  may  Bu- 
ropa  be  divided  ?    Climate  in  northern  £huope?    Southern  Europe? 
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tion  of  Europe  are  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia, 
Austria,  the  several  states  of  Germany,  Denmark,  Hoi- 
land,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 

11.  Among  the  southern  kingdoms  of  Europe  are 
Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  In  these, 
latter  countries  the  soil  is  generaUy  fertile,  and  here 
grapes,  oUves,  oranges,  lemons,  melons,  and  other 
delicious  jfruits,  are  abundant. 

12.  Here,  too,  aU  the  wants  of  man  for  food  are 
easily  suppUed,  and  so  warm  and  gentle  is  the  climate, 
that  the  people  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  build  tight 
houses,  and  put  on  thick  clothing,  and  provide  stores 
agamst  the  winter ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  where 
nature  has  done  so  much,  the  people  think  it  hardly 
necess^  to  do  any  thing,  and  consequently  they  are 
less  mdustnous,  less  comfortable,  and  less  happy,  than 
in  more  cold  and  severe  climatea 

13.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  people  find 
It  necessary  to  cultivate  the  soil  with  care,  and  lay  up 
m  summer  a  store  of  previsions  against  the  long,  cold 
wmt^.  They  build  themselves  good  houses  they 
fonush  them  with  many  convenient  articles,  and  thus^. 

^J^!!L!^i!!!!I_f^i_^^e^jh^M^ 
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than  those   who  inhabit  the  gentler  climes  of  the 
south. 

14.  The  wild  animals  of  Europe  resemble  those  of 
this  country,  though  they  are  in  some  respects  differ- 
ent. The  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  are  similar 
to  those  we  find  here,  though  not  exactly  the  same. 

15.  If  you  were  to  go  to  Europe,  you  would  every- 
where feel  that  you  were  in  a  strange  land,  but  still 
many  things  would  remind  you  of  your  own  dear  home 
in  America.  But  if  you  were  to  go  to  Asia  or  Africa, 
the  houses,  the  fields,  the  dress  of  the  people,  and  all 
their  manners  and  customs,  would  impress  you  with 
the  idea  that  you  were  in  a  strange  land — far,  very  far, 
from  your  native  country. 

14.  Wild  aDimals  of  Europe  ?    Vegetation  ?     16.  What  if  you  were  to  go  to 
Europe?    Asia?    Africa? 
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CHAPTER  XLIX.— EcKOPB  OoKxraoBD. 

About   Greece;     where  it  is  dtuated ;     appeaa-ance  t/  the 

Climaie. 


1.  Geeece  is  a  small  strip  of  land  extending  into 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  ■  It  lies  almost  exactly  east  of 
New  York,  at  the  distance  of  about  five  thousand 
miles.  It  is  about  as  far  from  Asia  Minor  on  the  east; 
as  from  Italy  on  the  west. 

CHiPTRR  XLIX.— 1.  What  is  Greece  ?  Mrection  and  dialance  fWrai  New  Totkr 
In  nhat  direction  U  it  from  Asia  Minor  ?     From  Italy  1 

QcxsnoHS  OH  THE  Map  of  Gbxeob  oh  tbg  OPPOsiTB  PAGB. — Whst  are  tha  boon- 
daries  of  Greece?  Where  is  Uoont  Olympus  ?  ThermopytoT  Corinth?  Athena? 
Marathoo?  Argoa?  Where  are  the  following  Ishinds? — Lenutoa?  Cythei»I 
Itiiooa?    Oon^nt?    CephaUonia? 
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2.  Greece  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia, 
which  is  now  a  part  of  Turkey ;  on  every  other  side  it 
Is  bounded  by  the  sea.     To  the  south  and  east  of  i 
are  a  great    number  of  islands,  some  of  which  ai© 
extremely  beautiful 

8.  Several  of  them  have  towns  and  cities  upon 
them,  and  one,  called  Antiparos,  is  remarkable  for  a 
grotto  beneath  the  earth,  which  appears  like  a  beau- 
tiful palace.  When  lighted  up  with  lamps,  it  seems  a 
vast  hall,  with  thousands  of  pillars  and  ornaments  of 
silver. 

4.  Some  of  the  islands  of  Greece  have  been  thrown 
up  from  the  sea,  and  others  which  formerly  existed 
have  disappeared.  These  strange  things  have  been 
caused  by  volcanic  fires  xmder  the  sea.  Nothing  can 
be  more  wonderful  than  the  scenes  which  have  some- 
times been  exhibited  by  these  convulsions  of  nature. 

6.  In  the  southern  part  of  Greece,  and  among  the 
islands,  the  climate  is  as  mild  as  in  Virginia,  and  the 
country  abounds  in  all  sorts  of  delicious  fruits.  In 
the  northern  part,  the  climate  is  somewhat  colder. 

6.  If  you  were  to  travel  through  Greece,  you  would 

discover  that  it  is  naturally  very  beautiful.    Along 

» ■        I.I.      .      I    ■-.  .^  III      I  I      ,  III. 

2.  How  is  Greece  bounded  on  the  north ?  South?  East?  West?  What  ot 
the  islands?  3.  What  of  Antiparos?  4.  What  of  volcanic  islands?  6.  The  cli- 
mate  in  the  southern  part  of  Greece  ?    In  the  northern  ? 
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the  shores,  yon  would  meet  with  many  little  bays  and 
harbors,  and  you  would  easily  believe  that  the  people 
living  there  would  be  tempted  by  the  placid  water  to 
become  seamen.  Yon  would  accordingly  find  a  largai 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  seafaring  people. 

7.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  you  would  meet 
with  lofty  mountains,  whose  tops  in  winter  are  covered 
with  snow.  You  would  meet  with  smiling  valleys, 
bright,  rapid  streams,  and  steep  hillsides  covered  with 
olive  groves,  vineyards,  and  fig  trees. 

8.  You  would  discover  that  the  people  of  the  pres- 
ent day  live  in  miserable  villages  or  towns^  all  wearing 
an  aspect  of  poverty  and  decay.  But  you  would  often 
meet  with  the  ruins  of  temples  and  other  edifices, 
built  by  the  ancient  Greeks  two  or  three  thousand 
years  ago. 

9.  These  would  show  you  that,  though  the  modem 
Greeks  appear  to  be  a  degraded  people,  yet  the  former 
inhabitants  of  this  country  were  among  the  most 
remarkable  people  that  ever  lived.  It  is  of  these  that 
I  am  now  going  to  tell  you. 

6.  What  of  the  ahores  of  Greece?  To  what  pursuits  are  many  of  the  presenl 
j^reeks  devoted  ?  *l.  What  of  the  interior  of  Greece  ?  8.  What  of  the  preseat  inr 
habitanta  of  Greece?  What  of  ruins,  temples,  Ac?  9.  What  would  these  ruins 
prove? 
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CHAPTER  L. — ^Europe  Continued. 
The  eocterU  of  Greece.    Fi/rat  Settlement  of  the  cotmtry. 

1.  Though  Greece  is  one  of  the  most  famous  conn, 
tries  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  it  is  not  very  extensive ; 
its  boundaries  varied  at  different  times,  but  it  never 
exceeded  four  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  width.  That  portion  to  which 
the  name  of  Greece  is  properly  applied,  was  not  much 
larger  than  the  state  of  New  York. 

2.  I  must  now  carry  you  back  to  the  first  settlement 
of  this  country,  which  took  place  more  than  four  thou- 
sand years  ago.  When  the  human  race  was  scattered 
from  the  tower  of  Babel,  it  is  supposed  that  the  family 
of  Japheth,  Noah's  youngest  son,  travelled  from  Asia 
into  Europe.  As  Greece  lay  nearer  to  the  land  of 
Shinar  than  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  was  probably 
settled  first. 

3.  The  Greeks  themselves  believed  that  their  ances 
tors  had  sprung  up  out  of  the  earth.  The  first  inhab- 
itants were  mere  savages-    They  dwelt  in  wretched 


Ohapteb  L. — 1.  What  of  the  extent  of  Greece  ?  Its  greatest  length  ?  Width  ? 
2.  How  long  since  Greece  was  first  settled  7  Who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  ?   3.  What  did  the  Greeks  believe  of  their  ancestonT 
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huts,  and  fed  on  acorns.     Their  garments  weit3  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts. 

4.  There  are  so  many  fables  about  the  early  history 
of  Greece,  that  I  shall  pass  very  briefly  over  the  first 
three  or  four  centuries.  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  civilization 
among  the  Greeks.  He  came  with  a  number  of  his 
countrymen,  and  founded  the  city  of  Athens.  This 
event  took  place  about  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty-sii^ 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

5.  Thirty  or  forty  years  afterward,  Cadmus  came 
from  Phoenicia  and  built  the  city  of  Thebes.  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  Greeks,  for  he 
taught  them  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  manufac- 
ture of  metals,  and  the  use  of  the  alphabet. 

6.  Other  parts  of  Greece  were  also  settled  by  colo- 
nies from  foreign  nations.  The  country  then  consisted 
of  a  numbey  of  small  kingdoms,  which  had  little  or  no 
connection  with  one  another.  These  were  frequently 
at  war  among  themselves. 

7.  Twelve  of  these  little  kingdoms,  or  states,  soou 
nnited  themselves  into  a  confederacy.    Their  deputies 

What  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  ?  4.  Who  first  introduced  civili2ation 
among  the  Greeks?  What  city  was  founded  by  Cecrops?  When  did  this  take 
place  ?  6.  What  of  Cadmus?  6.  How  were  other  parts  of  Greece  settled?  What 
of  Greece  at  this  time  ?    *?.  What  did  twelve  of  the  Grecian  states  do  ? 
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held  a  meeting  twice  a  year,  in  order  to  consult'  respect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  cottntry.  They  were  called  the 
Council  of  the  Amphyctions.  By  means  of  this  coun- 
cil, the  different  states  were  kept  at  peace  with  each 
other,  and  were  united  against  foreign  enemies. 

8.  One  of  the  famous  events  of  Grecian  history  was 
the  Argonautic  expedition.  It  is  said  that  a  prince 
named  Jason,  with  a  company  of  his  friends,  sailed  to 
Colchis,  which  lay  eastward  of  the  Black  Sea.  Their 
object  was  to  find  a  wonderful  ram  with  a  fleece  of 
gold ;  but  the  whole  story  is  supposed  to  be  a  fable,  or 
to  have  some  hidden  meaning. 

9.  The  Trojan  war  was  still  more  famous  than  the 
expedition  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece.  Troy  was  a 
large  city  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont,  which 
is  now  called  the  Dardanelles.  Paris,  the  son  of  the 
Trojan  king,  had  stolen  away  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  a 
Greek  prince. 

10.  All  the  Grecian  kings  combined  together  to 
punish  this  offence.  They  sailed  to  Troy  in  twelve 
hundred  vessels,  and  took  the  city  after  a  siege  of  ten 
yeaiu  This  event  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  eleven 
hundred  and  ninety-three  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

What  of  the  Amphyctionic  council?     What  effect  had  this  council?    8.  What  </ 
the  Argonautic  expedition?     9,  10.  What  of  the  Trojan  war? 
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11.  But  most  historians  are  of  opinion  that  the  Tro^ 
jan  war  was  a  much  less  important  affair  than  Homer 
has  represented  it  to  l)e.  Poets  do  not  always  tell  the 
truth ;  and  Homer  was  the  father  and  chief  of  poets. 
He  was  a  blind  old  man,  and  used  to  wander  about 
the  country,  reciting  his  verses. 


CHAPTER  LL— EuBOPB  CowrmuiiD. 
The  Oredan  La/wgimers. 

1.  Oke  of  the  principal  states  of  Greece  was  called 
Sparta,  or  LacedsBmon.  It  was  founded  by  Lelex,  1616 
B.  C.  It  received  a  code  of  laws  from  Lycurgus,  who 
lived  nearly  nine  centuries  before  Christ.  He  was 
strict  and  severe,  but  wise  and  upright. 

2.  Lycurgus  ordered  that  all  the  Spartans  should  eat 
together  at  public  tables.  The  reason  of  this  law  was, 
that  the  rich  citizens  might  not  feast  luxuriously  at 
home,  but  that  the  rich  and  poor  should  fare  alike. 
As  for  the  children,  they  were  not  allowed  any  thing 

11.  What  of  Homer? 

GhaptsrLI.~1.  What  of  Sparta?  Lelex?  When  did  Lycurgus  live  ?  What 
was  his  character  ?  2.  Why  did  Lycurgus  wish  the  Spartans  to  eat  in  public? 
What  of  th   children? 
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to  eaty  unless  they  could  steal  it.  This  wicked  custom 
was  adopted  with  the  idea  that  it  would  train  up  the 
young  Spartans  to  be  cunning  in  war. 

3.  In  order  that  the  people  might  not  he  avaricious, 
Lycurgos  forbade  any  gold  or  silver  to  be  coined  into 
money.  All  the  money  was  made  of  iron.  It  could 
not  very  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  for  a  Spartan 
dollar  weighed  as  much  as  fifty  pounds. 

4.  The  children  were  aU  brought  up  at  the  public 
expense.  They  were  allowed  to  stand  near  the  dinner 
tables  and  listen  to  the  wise  conversation  of  their 
parents.  The  Spartans  were  very  anxious  that  their 
children  should  abhor  drunkenness. 

5.  They  showed  them  the  disgusting  effects  of  this 
pernicious  vice,  by  causing  their  slaves  to  drink  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  When  the  children  had  witnessed  the 
ridiculous  conduct  of  the  drunken  slaves,  they  were 
carefiil  never  to  reduce  themselves  to  so  degraded  a 
condition. 

6.  When  Lycurgus  had  completed  his  code  of  laws, 
he  left  Sparta.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  made  the 
people  swear  that  they  would  violate  none  of  the  laws 

Why  were  they  encouraged  to  steal?  3.  What  laws  were  made  respectmg 
money  ?  What  of  a  Spartan  dollar  ?  4.  How  were  children  brought  up  ?  6.  How 
were  they  taught  to  abhor  drunkenness?  6.  What  did  Lycurgus  make  the  Spar- 
tans swear  before  he  went  away  ? 
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till  lie  Bhould  return.     But  he  was  resolved  never  to 
return, 

7.  He  committed  suicide  by  starving  himself  to 
death ;  and  his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  his 
command,  so  that  the  Spartans  might  not  bring  back 
iis  dead  body.  Thus,  as  Lycurgus  never  could  return, 
the  Spartans  were  bound  by  their  oath  to  keep  his 
laws  forever. 

8.  They  did  keep  them  during  five  hundred  years, 
and,  all  that  time,  the  Spartans  were  a  brave,  patriotic, 
and  powerful  people.  Many  of  their  customs,  how- 
ever, belonged  rather  to  a  savage  than  a  civilized 
nation.  ^ 

9.  Athens  had  two  celebrated  lawgivers,  Draco  and 
Solon.  The  laws  of  Draco  were  so  extremely  severe 
that  they  were  said  to  be  written  with  blood,  instead 
of  ink.  He  punished  even  the  smallest  oflfences  with 
death.     His  code  was  soon  abolished. 

10.  Solon's  laws  were  much  milder.  Almost  all  of 
them  were  wise  and  good  laws,  and  would  have  been 
advantageous  to  the  people.  But  the  Athenians  had 
jso  much  fickleness  and  levity,  that  they  were  contin- 
iially  proposing  alterations  in  them. 

7.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  Spartan  law-giver?  8.  How  long  did  the  Spartans 
keep  his  laws?  9.  What  of  Draco  and  Solon?  The  laws  of  Draco?  10.  What 
of  Solon's  laws  ?    The  Athenians  ? 
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11.  Athens  was  at  this  time  a  republic ;  which  is, 
you  know,  a  government  of  the  people ;  but  soon  after 
Solon  had  made  his  laws,  the  supreme  power  was 
usurped  by  Pisistratus,  an  ambitious  citizen.  He  and 
his  sons  ruled  Athens  fifty  years. 


CHAPTER  LIL— EuBOPB  Oontinukd. 
War  with  Persia. 

1.  About  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era^, 
Darius,  king  of  Persia,  made  v^r  against  Greece.  His 
generals  invaded  the  country  with  a  fleet  of  six  hun- 
dred vessels,  and  half  a  million  of  men.  There  were 
scarcely  any  troops  to  oppose  them,  except  ten  thou- 
sand Athenians. 

2.  Darius  felt  so  certain  of  conquering  Greece,  that 
he  had  sent  great  quantities  of  marble  with  his  army. 
He  intended  that  it  should  be  carved  into  pillars  and 
triumphal  arches,  and  other  trophies  of  victory.  He 
had  also  commanded  his  generals  to  send  all  the  Athe* 
nians  to  Persia,  in  chains. 

11.  What  was  the  government  of  Athens?  Who  usurped  the  supreme  power? 
What  of  the  government  of  Athens  for  fifty  years? 

CHi.PTEB  LIT. — 1.  When  did  Darius  make  war  against  Greece  ?  What  of  the 
Persian  force?    The  Athenian?   2.  What  of  marble?  What  did  Darius  command? 
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8.  The  Athenian  general  was  named  Miltiades.  He 
led  his  little  army  against  the  immense  host  of  the 
Persians,  and  encountered  them  at  Marathon.  This 
was  a  small  town  on  the  sea-shore,  about  fifteen  miles 
north-east  of  Athena 

4.  While  their  coimtrymen  were  fighting,  the  aged 
people,  the  women,  and  children,  remained  at  Athens 
in  the  utmost  anxiety.  If  Miltiades  were  to  lose  the 
battle,  they  knew  that  the  Persians  would  chase  his 
routed  army  into  the  city,  and  bum  it  to  ashes. 

5.  Suddenly  a  soldier,  covered  with  blood,  ran  into 
the  market-place  of  the  city.  He  was  sorely  wounded, 
but  he  had  come  all  the  way  from  the  army  to  bring 
the  news.  He  was  ghastly  pale,  and  the  people  feared 
that  the  Persians  had  won  the  day,  and  that  the  soldier 
was  a  fugitive. 

6.  They  gathered  round  him,  eagerly  asking  about 
Miltiades  and  the  army.  The  soldier  leaned  heavily 
upon  his  spear.  He  seemed  too  much  exhausted  to 
give  utterance  to  the  news  he  had  brought. 

7.  But,  exerting  all  his  strength,  he  cried  out,  "  Rcc 
joice,  my  countrymen !  The  victory  is  ours !''  And, 
with  that  exulting  shout,  he  fell  down  dead. 

3.  Who  was  the  Athenian  general  ?  Where  was  Marathon  ?  4.  What  of  those 
who  remained  at  Athens  ?  5.  What  messenger  was  sent  from  Marathon  7  6. 
What  of  the  soldier?    7.  What  news  did  the  messenger  bring? 
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8.  The  Athenians  showed  themselves  ungrateful  to 
the  brave  Miltiades.  All  that  he  demanded  as  a  reward 
for  rescuing  his  native  land  from  slavery,  was  a  crown 
of  olive  leaves,  which  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  honor 
among  the  Greeks.  But  they  refused  to  give  him  one; 
and  he  was  afterward  condemned,  on  some  frivolous 
pretence,  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  As  Miltiades 
had  not  so  much  money  in  the  world,  he  perished  in 
prison. 

9.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Persians  were 
driven  out  of  Greece,  and  Darius  died  while  he  was 
preparing  to  invade  the  country  again.  His  son 
Xerxes  renewed  the  war.  In  the  history  of  Persia,  I 
have  already  told  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes 
with  two  millions  of  men,  and  of  the  misfortunes 
which  befel  him  there. 

8.  How  did  the  Athenians  treat  Miltiades?  His  fate?  9.  Wliat  of  the  Per- 
sians after  the  battle  of  Marathon  ?  What  of  Darius?  Xerxes?  Wlatl  mav  you 
read  in  the  history  of  Persia? 


ahohht  athens. 

CHAPTER  LTir.— EuBOPE  Oohtinped. 

Affairs  of  Athens. 

1,  Aftee  the  Persian  war,  Cimon,  Aristidee,  and  Per- 
icles were  the  three  principal  men  of  Athena.  Pericles 
at  length  became  the  chief  person  in  the  repubUc. 
Athens  was  never  more  flourishing  than  while  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  government. 

2.  He  adorned  the  city  with  magnificent  edifices,  and 
rendered  it  famous  for  leaming,  poetry,  and  beautiful 
works  of  art,  such  as  temples,  statijes,  and  paintinga 
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But  the  Athenians  were  fickle,  and  generally  ungrateful 
to  their  public  benefactors;  and  they  sometimes  ill 
treated  Pericles. 

3.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  a  terrible 
plague  broke  out  in  Athens.  Many  of  the  citizens  fell 
down  and  died,  while  passing  through  the  streets. 
Dead  bodies  lay  in  heaps,  one  upon  another. 

4.  The  illustrious  Pericles  was  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  pestilence.  When  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  his 
friends  praised  him  for  the  glorious  deeds  which  he  had 
achieved.  "  It  is  my  greatest  glory,"  replied  Pericles, 
"  that  none  of  my  acts  have  caused  a  citizen  of  Athens 
to  put  on  mourning." 

6.  Three  years  before  the  death  of  Pericles,  a  war  had 
commenced  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  These  were 
now  the  two  principal  states  of  Greece,  and  they  had 
become  jealous  of  each  other's  greatness.  A  fierce  war 
followed,  in  which  all  the  states  of  that  part  of  Greece 
called  Peloponnesus  were  engaged.  This  bloody  strife 
lasted  twenty-eight  years. 

6.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  Alcibiades  made  a  con- 

What  was  the  general  character  of  the  Athenians  ?  3.  What  of  the  plague  T 
<  What  did  Pericles  say  on  his  death-bed?  5.  What  was  began  three  years  be- 
Sare  the  death  of  Pericles  ?  What  of  Athens  and  Sparta  ?  How  long  did  th« 
Peloponnesian  war  last?  What  states  were  included  in  the  Peloponnesus?  Ana 
Arcadia^  Laconia^  Messenia,  Elis,  Argolis,  Achaia^  Sicyon,  and  Corinth.  6.  What 
of  Alcibiades  ? 
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spicuous  figure  among  the  Athenians.  He  was  the 
handsomest  and  most  agreeable  man  in  Athens.  At 
one  period  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people,  and 
possessed  almost  unlimited  power.  But  he  was  ambi 
tious,  and  destitute  of  principle. 

7.  He  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble,  not  only  in 
nis  native  city,  but  all  over  Greece.  At  last,  when  he 
had  lost  the  good  will  of  everybody,  he  retired  to  a 
small  village  in  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor^  and  dwelt 
there  with  a  woman  named  Timandra. 

8.  His  enemies  sent  a  party  of  assassins  to  murder 
him.  These  set  fire  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived. 
Alcibiades  was  a  brave  man,  and  he  rushed  out,  sword 
in  hand,  to  fight  the  assassins.  But  they  stood  at  a 
distance,  and  pierced  him  through  with  javelins.  They 
then  went  away,  leaving  Timandra  to  bury  him. 

9.  The  Peloponnesian  war  brought  great  misfortunes 
upon  the  Athenians.  The  Spartans  conquered  them, 
and  burnt  the  city ;  and  while  this  work  of  destruction 
was  going  forward,  the  victors  caused  gay  tunes  of 
music  to  be  played. 

10.  The  Athenians  were  now  placed  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  thirty  Spartan  captains.  These  were  called 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  of  Athens;  but  they  held  their 

Y.  What  happened  to  him  7    8.  How  did  he  die  7    9.  What  of  Athenian  mis- 
fbrtunes  7     10.  What  of  the  thirty  tyrants  7 
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power  only  three  years.  Thrasybulus,  a  patriotic 
Athenian,  then  incited  his  countrymen  to  regain  their 
freedonL 

11.  The  thirty  tyrants  were  expelled,  and  Thrasy 
bulus  was  rewarded  with  a  wreath  made  of  two  twigsp 
of  an  olive  tree,  which,  as  I  have  before  said,  was 
esteemed  a  great  mark  of  honor.  Athens  again  became 
prosperous,  and  its  former  government  was  restored  in 
the  year  403  before  the  Christian  era. 

Tlirafiybulus?     11.  How  was  he  rewarded  for  expelling  the  thirtj  tyrant!  7 
Wbat  U)ok  place  403  B.  G.  ? 
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CHAPTER  LIT.— Etjeopk  Contihukd. 
Beginnijig  of  the  Thehan  War. 

\.  Not  long  after  tliU  period,  Thebes  became  the 
most  distinguished  city  of  Greece.  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bceotia.  A  war  between  Thebes 
and  Sparta  originated  in  the  following  manner.  Phse- 
bidas,  a  Spartan  general,  had  wrongfully  taken  posses- 
sion of  Cadmeea,  a  fortress  belonging  to  Thebea  Tha 
Thebans  demanded  that  it  should  be  given  up ;  but 
the  Spartans  garrisoned  it  strongly,  and  resolved  to 
hold  it  aa  their  own. 

OBAFmLrV^-l.WbMaTTbebeB?  How  did  ihe  war  between  Thebea  and 
Sparta  originate  7 
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2.  A  brave  and  patriotic  yottog  man  of  Thebes, 
named  Pelopidas,  contrived  a  scheme  to  get  back  the 
fortress.  He  and  eleven  companions  put  on  their 
breastplates,  and  girded  their  svsrords  around  them, 
Jbut  clothed  themselves  in  women's  garments  over  their 
armor.  In  this  garb,  they  went  to  the  gate  of  Cad- 
msBa,  and  were  admitted. 

3.  The  magistrates  and  Spartan  officers  were  assem- 
bled at  a  splendid  festival.  Archias,  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He  and  his 
friends  were  wholly  occupied  with  the  enjoyment  of 
the  banquet.  They  took  scarcely  any  notice  when  the 
twelve  figures  in  female  attire  entered  the  hall. 

4.  At  the  moment  when  the  mirth  and  festivity  of 
the  Spartans  was  at  its  height,  the  strangers  tore  off 
their  female  garb.  Instead  of  twelve  women,  there 
stood  twelve  yoimg  warriors.  The  light  of  the  festal 
torches  flashed  back  from  their  bright  breastplates. 
Their  naked  swords  were  in  their  hands. 

6.  Pelopidas  and  his  eleven  companions  immediately 
attacked  the  Spartan  banqueters.  Their  surprise  hin- 
dered the  Spartans  from  making  any  effectual  resist- 
ance. Archias  and  many  others  were  struck  dead, 
almost  before  they  could  rise  from  the  table. 

2-4.  What  of  Pelopidas  ?    Describe  the  scheme  of  Pelopidas  aod  bia  oompen- 
ioiuk    6.  Did  this  bold  undertaking  succeed? 
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6.  Thus  the  Thebans  gained  possession  of  the  for- 
tress. Bnt  Sparta  immediately  b^an  a  war  against 
Thebes.  Many  of  the  other  states  of  Greece  lent  their 
assistance  to  the  Spartans.  It  appeared  probable  that 
the  Thebans  wonld  be  conquered  and  entirely  ruined. 

7.  But  they  had  a  brave  and  skilful  general,  named 
Epaminondas.  With  only  six  thousand  Thebans,  he 
encountered  twenty-five  thousand  Spartans,  commanded 
by  Gleombrotus,  their  king.  The  battle  was  fought  at 
Leuctra.  The  Thebans  gained  a  complete  victory,  and 
killed  Olecxnbrotus  and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  men. 


CHAPTER  LV.— EuBOPE  Continued. 

Sequel  of  the  Thebcm  War, 

1.  Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  was  one  of  the 
best  men  that  lived  in  ancient  times.  His  private 
virtues  were  equal  to  his  patriotism  and  valor.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  a  falsehood  was  never  known  to  come 
from  his  lips ;  one  of  the  highest  praises  that  can  be 
bestowed  on  any  man. 

6.  What  state  made  war  upon  Thebes?  Other  states?  *l.  What  of  Epaminon- 
das? His  armj?  The  Spartan  force?  Who  was  the  Spartan  leader?  Did  the 
Thebans  gain  the  victory? 

Ohaftsb  LV. — 1.  Character  of  E^naminondas? 
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2.  It  might  be  supposed  tliat  the  Thebans  would 
have  felt  tlie  utmost  gratitude  toward  Epaminondas, 
whose  valor  had  saved  hk  country ;  and  it  is  ti-oe  that 
the  most  virtuous  part  of  the  people  honored  bim 
according  to  his  merits ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that 
a  gi^t  and  good  man  is  very  apt  to  have  enemies. 

3.  His  virtues  and  his  greatness  are  a  reproach  to  the 
vicious  and  the  mean,  and  therefore  they  hate  him,  and 
seek  to  destroy  him.  So  it  happened  with  !^>aminon- 
das,  and  so  it  has  happened  in  all  ages. 

4.  Epaminondas  had  many  enemies  among  the  The- 
bans. They  at  first  attempted  to  have  him  sentenced 
to  death  because  he  had  kept  the  command  of  the  army 
longer  than  the  law  permitted.  But  as  his  only  motive 
had  been  to  preserve  Thebes  from  ruin,  his  judges  con- 
cluded to  let  him  live. 

6.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  disgrace  him  as  much  as 
possible,  he  was  appointed  to  clean  the  streets  of 
Thebes.  Epaminondas  was  not  mortified ;  for  he  knew 
that  the  Thebans  might  disgrace  themselves  by  such 
ingratitude,  but  could  not  disgrace  him.  He  therefore 
Bet  about  discharging  the  duties  of  his  new  office,  and 


2.  Were  the  Thebans  gnteful  to  him  ?  3.  Whj  do  the  wicked  bate  a  great  and 
good  man?  4.  What  did  the  Thebans  attempt?  5.  How  did  th^  mtk  to 
disgrace  E^Muninondas? 
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tills  great  and  victorioiis  general  was  accordingly  »een 
deaning  away  the  filtli  from  the  streets. 

6.  But  the  war  was  not  yet  at  an  end;  and  the 
Thebans  soon  found  that  they  could  not  do  without 
Epaminondas.  They  made  him  throw  away  his  broom 
and  take  the  sword  again.  He  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  with  greater  power  than  he  had  possessed 
brfore« 

7.  So  long  as  Epaminondas  was  their  general,  the 
Thebans  were  the  most  powerful  people  of  Greece. 
The  last  victory  that  he  gained  was  at  Mantinea.  But 
it  cost  the  Thebans  dear ;  for  while  Epaminondas  was 
fighting  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  a  Spartan  soldier 
thrust  a  javelin  into  his  breast 

8.  The  Thebans  and  Spartans  fought  aroniid  the 
wounded  Epaminondas,  the  latter  wishing  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  and  the  former  to  bear  him  from  the  field. 
The  Spartans  were  driven  back,  and  some  of  his  sol- 
diers carried  Epaminondas  in  their  arms  to  his  tent 

9.  The  javelin  remained  sticking  in  the  wound,  for 
the  surgeons  declared  that  he  would  die  the  moment 
that  it  should  be  drawn  out.    Epaminondas  lay  in  great 

Was  he  mortified  ?  What  did  he  do  7  6.  What  did  the  Tbebaiu  find  ?  What 
did  they  do?  1.  What  of  Thebes  while  Epaminondas  was  general?  What  was 
his  last  ylotory?  How  was  he  wounded  ?  8.  By  whom  was  he  oairied  from  the 
field?    9.  What  of  the  javelin  ? 
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pain ;  bat  he  thought  little  of  his  own  agony,  and  was 
anxioiis  only  for  the  success  of  his  countrymen. 

10.  At  last  a  messenger  came  from  the  battle-field, 
and  told  him  that  the  Spartans,  were  flying,  and  that 
Thebes  had  won  a  glorious  victory.  "Then  all  is 
well !"  said  Epaminondas.  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  the 
javelin  out  of  his  wound,  and  instantly  expired. 

11.  This  event  took  place  in  the  year  363  before  the 
GhristJan  era.  Afber  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  the 
Thebans  were  no  longer  formidable  to  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks. 

CHAPTER  LVI.— Europe  Oontindkd. 
Grecian  Sdi^ion  or  Mythology. 
1.  Mt  hiitory  has  now  reached  the  period  when  the 
glory  of  Greece  was  at  its   height; 
and  I  shall  soon  have  to  speak  of  its 
decline.     Before  doing  so,  I  think  it 
proper  to  give  a  slight  account  of  the 
r^igion  of   the   Greeks,  and  some 
^  other  interesting  particulars. 

2.  The  Greeks  believed  that  tiieie 
were  three  classes  of  deities,  the  Ce- 
lestial, the  Marine,  and  the  Infernal. 

10.  Describe  tbe  death  of  Bpominondas.     11.  Wb«n  did  this  bappea  ?    Wbal 
oT  the  Thebans  after  llie  death  of  EpaminoadaB? 
Chapteb  LVI.— 1.  At  what  period  was  the  glory  of  Qi«ece  «l  its  beightT 
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The  first,  as  they  fancied,  dwelt  in  the  sky,  the  second 
in  the  sea,  and  the  third  in  the  dreary  regions  under 

the  eartk  Besides  these,  there  were 
inferior  kinds  of  deities,  who  haunted 
the  woods,  or  lived  in  fountains  and 
streams. 

3.  The  deities  whose  home  was  in 
the  sky,  were  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars, 
Mercury,  Bacchus,  Vulcan,  Juno, 
Minerva,  Venus,  Diana,  Ceres,  and 
Vesta.  The  greatest  of  all  the  gods 
was  Jupiter.  When  it  thundered  and  lightened,  the 
Greeks   supposed  that   Jupiter  was  angry,  and  was 

flinging  his  thunderbolts  about. 

4.  The  Olympic  games  were  institu- 
ted by  the  Greeks  in  honor  of  Jupiter. 
These  games  were  celebrated  every 
four  years.  They  consisted  of  races 
on  foot,  and  on  horseback,  and  in 
chariots,  and  of  leaping,  wrestling,  and 
boxing.  It  was  considered  a  very 
great  honor  for  a  person  to  gain  a 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

2.  In  what  deities  did  the  Q-reeks  believe?  What  were  the  three  clasaesT 
Where  did  each  of  them  dwell?  What  of  inferior  deities?  3.  Who  were  the 
oeleataal  deities  ?    What  of  Jupiter  ?    4.  What  of  the  Olympic  gamee  ? 


i 
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5.  Apollo  was  the  son  of  Jupiter.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  the  driver  of  the  sun,  which  had  four  horses  har- 
nessed to  it,  and  went  round  the 
world  every  day.  It  was  pretty 
much  like  a  modem  stage-coach,  ex- 
cept that  it  carried  no  passengers. 

6.  Besides  being  the  coachman  of 
the  sun,  Apollo  was  likewise  the  god 
of  music  and  poetry,  and  of  medicine, 
and  all  the  fine  arts.  He  also  pre- 
sided over  the  famous  oracle  at  Del- 

phos,  whither  people  used  to  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  find  out  the  events  of  futurity. 

7.  Mars  was  the  god  of  war,  and 
Mercury  the  god  of  merchants,  trav- 
ellers, and  shepherds,  and  Bacchus 
the  god  of  wine,  and  Vulcan  the  god 
of  blacksmiths.  Vulcan  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  of  the  heathen  deities,  for  he 
was  an  excellent  blacksmith,  and 
worked  hard  at  his  anvil 

8.  Venus  was  the  goddess  of  beauty.     Her  statues 


G.  Whu  or  Apollo?    Hischariot?    6   What  mora  cdq  jou  tell  of  Apollot 
WhUofMarsT    MercuiyT    Bacchus?    Vulcnn?    B.  What  of  VenuB  7 
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were  made  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman.    She  had 
a  son  named  Cupid,  who  was  a  mischievous  little  deity, 

and  used  to  shoot  at  people  with  a  bow 
and  arrow. 

9.  Neptune  was  the  chief  of  the  ma- 
rine deities.  It  was  supposed  that 
he  had  a  huge  scallop-shell  for  a  char- 
iot, and  that  his  horses  had  the  tails 
of  fishes.  Whenever  he  rode  over  the 
waves,  a  tribe  of  sea-monsters  sur- 
rounded his  chariot. 
10.  Pluto  was  the  deity  who  presided  in  the  infer- 
nal regions.     He  used  to  sit  on  a  throne  of  brimstone, 

looking  very  stern  and  awfuL  In 
one  hand  he  held  a  sceptre,  and  in 
the  other  two  keys.  A  dog  with 
three  heads  kept  guard  at  his  gate. 

11.  Juno  was  the  wife  of  Jupiter, 
and  queen  of  heaven.  Minerva  was 
the  goddess  of  wisdom,  Diana  the 
goddess  of  hunting,  Ceres  the  goddess 
of  the  fields  and  the  harvests,  and 
Vesta  the  goddess  of  fire. 

Cupid?  9.  What  of  Neptune?  Where  did  he  dwell?  How  is  he  represented? 
10.  Who  was  Pluto?  Where  did  he  dwell  ?  What  of  him?  Hia  dog?  11.  What 
of  Juno?    Minerva?    Ceres?    Vesta? 
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12.  Beside  the  gods  and  goddesses,  the  Greeks  be- 
lieved in  heroes,  who  were  half  gods  and  half  men. 
Of  these,  Hercnles  was  very  famous 
for  his  wonderfnl  feats  of  strength. 

13.  Ridiculous  as  their  deities 
were,  the  Grreeks  honored  them  with 
magnificent  temples.  No  other  edi- 
ficea  ever  built  by  mortal  hands  have 
been  so  beautiful.  Some  of  the 
churches  in  our  own  country  are  now 
built  on  the  plan  of  the  old  Grecian 
temples  dedicated  to  heathen  gods. 

14.  The  Grecian  sculptors   carved  marble  statues 


of  their  deitiea     These  im^es  were  so  grand,  and 

13.  What  of  beroes?     Hercules?    13.  How  did  the  Greeks  honor  their  ta\aa 
gods?    What  of  templeflt     14.  What  cao  you  say  o(  the  QrecUn  statuea? 


beaatifal,  and  dignified,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  artists 
must  have  seen  such  heavenly  creatures  somewhere, 
or  else  they  never  could  have  carved  their  liteneesea. 


CHAPTER  LVII.— Edbope  OoHnstiED. 
The  Grecian  PhUoaophere. 

1.  The  Greek  philosophers  were  men  who  pretended 
to  be  wiser  than  mankind  in  general.  There  were  a 
great  many  of  them,  who  lived  in  various  ages.  I  shall 
speak  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable,  in  this  and  the 
following  chapter. 

2.  The  philosopher  Thales  was  bom  between  sis  and 

CiuPTiiB  LVIL— 1.  Who  were  the  Greek  philosapbersT 
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seven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  In  his 
time  there  were  seven  philosophers,  who  were  called 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece;  and  Thales  was  con- 
sidered the  wisest  of  them  all. 

3.  One  night,  while  this  great  phHosopher  was  taking 
a  walk,  he  looked  upward  to  contemplate  the  stars. 
Being  much  interested  in  this  occupation,  he  strayed 
out  of  his  path,  and  tumbled  into  a  ditch.  An  old 
woman  who  lived  in  his  family  ran  and  helped  him  out, 
all  covered  with  mud.  "  For  the  future,  Thales,'^  said 
she, "  I  advise  you  not  to  have  your  head  among  the 
stars,  while  your  feet  are  on  the  earth !''  Some  people 
think  that  the  old  woman  was  the  wisest  philosopher 
of  the  two. 

4.  The  philosopher  Pythagoras  believed  that  when 
people  died,  their  souls  migrated  into  the  bodies  of 
animals  or  birds.  He  affirmed  that  his  own  soul  once 
lived  in  the  body  of  a  peacock. 

5.  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  was  called  the  dark  philos- 
opher, because  all  his  sayings  were  like  riddles.  He 
thought  that  nothing  was  wisdom  which  could  be 
understood  by  common  people. 

6.  This  wise  man   considered    the    world    such   a 

2.  Who  was  Thales?  Where  was  he  bom?  What  of  the  seven  wise  men? 
How  was  Thales  considered  ?  3.  Relate  an  anecdote  of  hun.  4.  What  did  Pj. 
thagoras  believe?    5,  6.  What  of  Heraclitus? 
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wretelied  place,  tliat  he  nev^  could  look  at  anybody 
without  shedding  tears.  And  at  last  he  retired  to  a 
cave  among  the  moontains^  where  he  lived  on  herbe 
and  roots,  and  was  as  miserable  as  his  heart  covld  wish, 
;  7.  Democritos,  who  lived  not  long  afber  Heraditn^ 
was  quite  a  different  sort  of  philosopher*  Instead  of 
shedding  tears,  he  laughed  so  continually  that  his 
townsmen  thought  him  mad«  And,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  think  so  too. 

8.  The  philosopher  Eknpedocles  went  and  lived  near  * 
Mount  Etna,  in  Sidly.  He  was  a  man  of  very  grave 
and  majestic  appearance,  and  everybody  knew  him, 
because  he  used  to  wear  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head. 
People  generally  acknowledged  him  to  be  a  very  wise 
man;  but,  not  content  with  this,  he  wanted  to  be 
thought  a  god. 

9.  One  day,  after  he  had  prepared  a  great  festival, 
Empedocles  disappeared,  and  was  never  seen  again. 
The  people  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  ascended  tc 
heaven.  But  shortly  afterward,  there  was  an  empiion 
of  Mount  Etna,  and  an  old  shoe  was  thrown  out  ci 
the  crater.  On  examination,  it  was  found  out  that  thi^ 
shoe  had  belonged  to  Empedocles.     It  was  now  easy  to 

7.  WhatofBemocritus?  How  did  he  differ  from  Heraditus?  8.  Where  did 
Empedocles  live?  What  did  he  wish  to  be  thought?  9.  What  means  did  h« 
take  to  make  people  think  him  a  god  ? 
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guess  at  the  fate  of  the  foolish  old  man.  He  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  crater  of  the  blazing  volcano, 
in  order  that  people  might  think  him  a  god,  and  that 
he  had  gone  to  heaven. 

10.  Socrates  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  philos- 
ophers of  Greece.  Indeed,  he  was  so  wise  and  good, 
that  the  profligate  Athenians  conld  not  suffer  him  to 
Jive.    They  therefore  compelled  him  to  drink  poison. 

11.  Diogenes  was  the  queerest  philosopher  of  alL 
He  was  called  Dic^enes  the  Dog, — either  because  he 
lived  like  a  dog,  or  because  he  had  a  currish  habit  of 
snarling  at  everybody. 

12.  His  doctrine  was,  that  the  fewer  enjoyments  a 
man  had,  the  happier  he  was  likely  to  be.  This  phi- 
losopher  went  about  barefoot,  dressed  in  very  shabby 
clothes,  and  carrying  a  bag,  a  jug,  and  a  staff.  He 
afterward  got  a  great  tub,  which  he  used  to  lug  about 
with  him  all  day  long,  and  sleep  in  at  night. 

18.  One  day,  Alexander  the  Great  came  to  see 
Diogenes,  and  found  him  mending  his  tub.  It  hap- 
pened that  Alexander  stood  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
shade  Diogenes  from  the  sun,  and  he  felt  cold.  "  Dio- 
genes," said  Alexander,  "you  must  have  a  very  hard 
time  of  it,  living  in  a  tub.     Can  I  do  any  thing  to  bet 

10.  What  of  Socrates  ?    His  death  7    11.  What  of  Diogenes  ?    12.  Hia  doctrinMt 
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ter  yonr  condition  ?^  "  Nothing,  except  to  get  out  of 
my  sunshine,"  replied  Diogenes,  who  disdained  to 
accept  any  other  &yor  from  the  greatest  monarch  in 
the  world. 


CHAPTER  LVni.— EuEOPK  Comtinukd. 
Samethmg  more  cixmt  PhUosophera.    About  the  Oreek  Poets. 

1.  I  COULD  tell  you  much  more  about  the  Grecian 
philosophers,  but  I  have  not  room.  I  must  not  forget, 
however,  to  mention  Plato,  who  was  born  429  years 
B.  C,  and  was  for  eight  years  the  pupil  of  Socrates. 

2.  This  great  man,  like  many  other  Grecian  philos- 
ophers, was  a  sort  of  schoolmaster,  and  many  young 
men  came  to  be  taught  by  him.  He  delivered  his  lec- 
tures in  a  grove  near  Athens,  called  Academus,  from 
which  circumstance  the  word  academy  has  since  been 
applied  to  schools. 

3.  So  great  was  his  reputation,  that  the  first  young 
men  from  various  parts  of  the  world  came  to  be  his 

How  did  he  live?    13.  Tell  an  anecdote  of  Diogene& 

Obafteb  LVIIL— 1.  When  was  Plato  bom?    Whoae  pnpil  was  he?    2.  What 
else  of  Plato?    3.  What  of  his  ideas^  and  his  mode  of  ezpresEdng  them  ? 
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pupils.  He  hud  very  sublime  ideas  of  religion,  virtue, 
and  truth,  and  he  delivered  them  with  so  much  sweet- 
ness and  eloquence,  that  his  listeners  were  enchanted. 
The  Greeks  spoke  of  him  as  Plato  the  Divine. 

4.  There  were  other  celebrated  philosophers  in 
Greece,  but  I  must  leave  them  now,  and  tell  you  of  the 
poets.  Homer,  the  best  poet  of  ancient  times,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  that  ever  lived,  I  have  already  mentioned. 
When  this  great  man  was  bom,  how  he  lived,  or  where 
he  died,  ai^  matters  of  uncertainty. 

6.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  he  lived  abot^L  the 
year  900  B.  C.  and  was  a  wandering  minstrel,  who 
went  about  from  place  to  place  reciting  and  singing  his 
verses.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  his  two  great  poems, 
were  composed  in  separate  parts,  and,  but  for  the  care 
of  Lycurgus,  who  had  them  collected,  would  doubtless 
have  been  lost.  They  celebrate  the  actions  of  heroes 
and  imaginary  gods,  and  are  fall  of  the  deepest  interest. 

6.  There  were  a  multitude  of  other  poets  in  Greece, 
some  of  whom  a<5quired  great  celebrity.  Among  these 
was  Anacreon,  who  wrote  about  love;  Pindar,  who 
composed  sublime  odes;  and  Theocritus,  who  sang 
about  shepherds  and  shepherdesses.    There  were  also 


4.  What  of  Homer?    5.  When  is  it  sopposed  Homer  lived  ?    Ho«v  did  be  live? 
What  of  his  poems?   6.  Whatof  Anaoreon?   Pindar?   Theocritui./   Other  poetit 
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many  poets  who  wrote  pieces  to  be  played  upon  ih/b 
stage. 

Y.  You  already  know  that  the  Greeks  were  in  man; 
I9spects  very  ignorant,  and  entertained  many  absurd 
notions.  They  did  not  know  that  the  earth  is  a  great 
globe  or  ball,  that  it  turns  round  every  day,  and  that 
the  moon  and  stars  are  also  great  worlds  moving 
about  in  the  sky. 

8.  You  would  not  therefore  expect  in  their  poetry  to 
find  any  useful  information  about  gec^aphy  or  astron- 
omy.  Yet  they  lived  in  a  beautifal  country,  and  their 
mountains,  streams,  and  valleys  were  often  the  subject 
of  their  songs. 

9.  Their  religion,  too,  though  fiill  of  absurdity,  fur- 
nished materials  for  the  poets.  They  described  the 
gods  and  goddesses  as  dwelling  upon  the  mountains, 
or  skipping  along  the  valleys,  or  gliding  amidst  the 
waters.  Thus  every  object  of  nature  derived  a  new 
interest  from  the  vivid  fancy  of  the  poets. 

10.  To  this  day  the  verses  of  these  poets  are  remem- 
bered, and  the  places  mentioned  by  them  are  often 


7.  What  did  the  Greeks  not  know  ?  8.  What  of  the  poetry  of  the  ancient 
Greeks?  9.  What  use  did  the  Grecian  poets  make  of  their  mythology?  10.  Are 
tiie  poems  of  the  ancient  Greeks  still  remembered?  Why  are  the  places  men- 
tioned in  these  poems  rendered  more  interesting  to  travellers  of  the  present  time 
who  visit  them? 
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visited  by  travellers,  who  look  upon  them  with  emo- 
tion, on  account  of  the  beautiful  fictions  they  inspired 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ^o. 


CHAPTER  LIX.— EoEoPB  CoHrrauED. 

About  the  Mode  of  lAfe  among  the  Ancient  Greeks. 

1.  But  we  must  now  leave  poets  and  philosopher^ 
and  take  a  view  of  the  private  life  of  the  ancient 
Greeka  The  men  wore  an  inner  garment,  called  a 
tunic,  over  which  they  threw  a  mantle ;  their  shoes  or 

Chapter  LIX, — 1.  What  did  the  men  wear  among  the  uicient  QreetcaT 
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sandals  were  bouncl.  about  their  feet  with  thongs  or 
ropes.  In  ancient  times,  the  Greeks  went  with  their 
heads  uncovered,  but  afterward  they  used  hats  which 
were  tied  under  the  chin. 

2.  The  women  always  covered  their  heads  with  a 
veil,  which  came  down  upon  the  shoulders.  They  wore 
in  their  hair  golden  grasshoppers,  and  ear-rings  were 
suspended  from  their  ears.  The  rest  of  their  dress 
consisted  of  a  white  tunic  fastened  with  a  broad  sash, 
and  descending  in  folds  down  to  their  heels. 

3.  The  Greeks  usually  made  four  meals  a  day :  the 
morning  meal,  which  was  taken  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun ;  the  next  at  mid-day ;  the  afternoon  repast ;  and 
the  supper,  which  was  the  principal  meal,  as  it  was 
taken  after  the  business  of  the  day.  At  the  head  of 
this  chapter,  I  have  given  you  pictures  of  some  of  their 
vessels  for  water,  which  will  show  you  that  some 
articles  of  their  furniture  were  very  beautiful. 

4.  In  the  early  ages,  the  food  of  the  Greeks  was  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  their  drink  water ;  the  flesh  of 
animals  was  introduced  at  a  later  period.  This  brought 
on  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  and  some  of  the  cities  of 


Their  shoes?  Head-dress?  2.  Head-dress  of  the  women?  What  ornaments 
did  they  wear  ?  The  rest  of  their  dress  ?  3.  The  meals  of  the  Greeks  ?  4.  What 
was  the  food  of  the  Greeks  in  th^  early  ages  ?  What  of  flesh  ?  Luxuries  of  the 
table? 
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Greece  became  renowned  for  producing  excellent  cooka 
The  Spartans,  as  we  liave  before  mentioned,  ate  at 
public  tables.  Th^  chief  food  consisted  of  black 
brotL 

5«  The  poor  sc^netimes  fed  on  grasshoppers,  and  the 
extremities  of  leaves.  In  general,  the  Greeks  were 
very  fond  of  flei^  Their  usual  drink  was  water,  either 
hot  or  cold,  but  most  commonly  the  latt^,  which  was 
sometimes  cooled  with  ice.  Wines  were  \&ry  generally 
used,  and  even  perfumed  wines  were  introduced  at  the 
tables  of  the  rich. 

6.  Before  the  Greeks  went  to  an  entertainment,  they 
washed  and  anointed  themselves ;  when  they  arrived, 
the  entertainer  took  them  by  the  hand,  or  kissed  their 
lips,  hands,  knees,  or  feet,  as  they  deserved  more  or 
less  respect  It  must  be  observed  conc«ning  the 
guests,  that  men  and  women  were  never  invited 
together. 

7.  They  sat  at  meat  either  quite  upright,  or  leaning 
a  little  backward,  but  in  more  degenerate  ages  they 
adopted  the  eastern  custom  of  reclining  on  beds  or 
couches.     As  soon  as  the  provisions  were  set  on  th# 

What  of  the  Spartans?  6.  What  of  the  poor?  Were  the  Greeks  fond  of  meat 
Ibrfood?  What  of  their  drink?  Wine?  6.  What  of  entertainments  ?  Men  and 
women  ?  7.  How  did  they  sit  at  table?  How  do  the  people  of  Asia  sit  at  table? 
Did  the  Greeks  adopt  this  Asiatic  custom? 
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table,  and  before  tlie  gaests  began  to  eat,  a  part  was 
offered  as  a  sort  of  first-fruits  to  the  gods. 

8.  They  had  a  custom  simaar  to  ours,  of  drinkiBg 
healths^  not  only  to  those  present,  but  to  their  absent 
friends ;  and  at  every  name  they  poured  a  little  win^ 
on  the  ground,  which  was  called  a  libation. 

9.  The  entertainment  being  ended,  a  hymn  was  sung 
to  the  gods.  After  this,  the  company  was  amused  with 
music,  dancing,  and  mimicry,  or  whatever  could  tend 
to  excite  mirth  or  cheerfulness. 

10.  The  houses  of  the  rich  were  built  of  stone,  and 
many  of  them  were  highly  ornamented.  A  large  part 
of  the  people,  however,  lived  in  huts  made  of  rough 
stone  laid  in  clay. 

11.  In  war,  the  Greeks  fought  with  various  weapons. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  had  bows  and  arrows ;  some  had 
javelins  or  spears,  which  they  hurled  with  great  force 
and  precision  of  aim ;  and  some  had  slings  with  which 
they  threw  stones.  They  usually  carried  shields  for 
warding  off  the  weapons  of  their  enemies. 

12.  You  must  recollect  that  in  these  ancient  times 
gunpowder  was  not  known,  and  muskets  and  cannoa 
were  therefore  not  in  use.     In  battle,  the  warriors  often 

What  was  done  before  beginning  to  eat?  8.  Drinking  healths?  Libations? 
9.  What  followed  the  eating?  10.  What  of  the  habitations  of  the  rich?  Of  the 
poor?  1 1 .  What  weapons  were  used  by  the  Greeks  in  war  ?  12.  What  of  gunpowder  ? 
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engaged  in  close  conflict,  foot  to  foot,  and  breast  to 
breast.  The  strife  was  therefore  very  exciting,  and  the 
men  usually  fought  with  furious  courage. 

13.  As  mankind  were  very  much  given  to  making 
war  upon  one  another,  it  was  the  custom  in  all  conn 
tries  to  surround  the  cities  with  high  walls  for  defense. 
This  practice  indeed  continued  for  many  ^ges,  and  if 
you  ever  go  to  Europe,  you  will  see  that  the  principal 
cities  of  France,  Germany,  and  many  other  countries, 
are  still  secured  in  this  way. 

14-  In  modem  times,  when  an  army  attacks  a  city, 
it  batters  down  the  walls  with  cannon  shot,  or  by 
undermining  them,  placing  gunpowder  beneath,  and 
then  setting  it  on  fire.  But  in  the  olden  times  of 
Greece,  the  warriors  used  battering  rams,  consisting  of 
heavy  beams  with  ponderous  stones  at  one  end:  These 
were  driven  by  main  strength  against  the  walls,  and 
thus,  after  many  efforts,  they  were  demolished. 

How  did  the  warriors  engage  ooe  another  in  conflict  ?  13.  What  was  the  cus- 
tom regarding  cities  ?  What  are  to  be  seen  in  Europe?  14.  How  do  tho  modems 
attack  a  walled  dt/  ?    How  did  the  ancients  destroj  the  walla  of  a  dtx  ? 
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CHAPTER   LX.— EuBOPB   Continued, 
PhiUp  of  Maoedon  eonqtters  Greece. 

1.  I  SHALL  now  resume  the  Mstoiy  of  Greece,  at  the 
point  where  I  left  off.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  I 
had  just  finished  speaking  of  the  Theban  war. 

2.  Not  long  after  the  close  of  that  war,  the  states  of 
Greece  became  involved  in  another,  which  was  generally 
called  the  Sacred  war.  The  people  of  Phocis  had  been 
sentenced,  by  the  Amphyctionic  council,  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine  for  ploughing  a  field  which  belonged  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos. 

3.  Rather  than  pay  the  fine,  the  Phocians  resolved 
to  go  to  war.  The  people  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
Achaia,  assisted  the  Phocians.  The  Thebans,  Locrians, 
and  Thessalians,  took  the  part  of  the  Amphyctionic 
coimcil,  and  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  was  solicited  to 
fight  on  the  same  side. 

4.  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  is  numbered  by  some 
historians  among  the  states  of  Greece ;  but  others  con- 
sider it  a  separate  country.     Although  it  was  founded 


2.  What  of  the  sacred  war?  The  cause  of  it?  3.  What  states  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Phocians?  What  on  the  side  of  the  Amphyctionic  council?  On  whick 
side  did  Philip,  king  of  Maoodon,  fight  ?    4.  What  of  Macedon  ? 
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about  five  hundred  years  before  this  period,  it  had 
never  been  very  powerful  till  Philip  mounted  the 
throne. 

5.  Philip  was  ambitious  and  warlike.  No  sooner 
had  he  marched  his  army  into  Greece,  than  he  deter* 
mined  to  make  himself  ruler  of  the  whole  country. 
The  Greeks  were  not  now  so  valiant  as  they  had  been; 
and  there  were  no  such  men  as  Leonidas,  Miltiades,  or 
Epaminondas,  to  lead  them  to  victory. 

6.  The  man  that  gave  Philip  more  trouble  than  any 
other,  was  Demosthenes,  an  Athenian.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  orators  that  ever  lived;  and  he 
uttered  such  terrible  orations  against  Philip,  that  the 
Athenians  were  incited  to  resist  him  in  battle.  It  is 
from  these  orations  against  the  Macedonian  king  that 
severe  speeches  have  since  been  cdiiA^eA  pMln^ncs. 

Y  But  the  Athenians  were  beaten  at  Cheronea,  in 
the  year  388  before  the  Christian  era.  Thenceforward, 
Philip  controlled  the  affairs  of  Greece,  till  his  death. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  he  was  a  better  ruler  than  the 
Greeks  could  have  found  among  themselves. 

8.  But  he  had  many  vices,  and  among  the  rest,  that 

When  was  it  founded  ?  5.  What  of  PhQip  ?  On  what  did  he  determine?  What 
of  the  Greeks  at  this  time?  6.  What  of  Demosthenes?  What  effect  had  hisora- 
toiy  on  the  Athenians?  What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  philippief  Where  were 
tlae  Athenians  beaten  ?  Whan  did  the  battle  take  place  ?  How  long  did  Philip 
role  Greece  ? 


L 
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of  drinking  to  excess.  One  day,  just  after  he  had  risen 
jBrom  a  banquet,  he  decided  a  certain  law-case  unjustly. 
The  losing  person  cried  out,  "  I  appeal  from  Philip 
drunk,  to  Philip  sober  1"  And,  sure  enough,  when 
Philip  got  sober,  he  decided  the  other  way. 

9.  A  poor  woman,  who  had  some  business  with 
Philip,  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  an  audience.  He  put 
her  off  from  one  day  to  another,  saying  that  he  had  no 
leisure  to  attend  to  her.  "  If  you  have  no  leisure  to  do 
justice,  you  have  no  right  to  be  king!"  said  the 
woman.  Philip  was  struck  with  the  truth  of  what  the 
woman  said,  and  he  became  more  attentive  to  the  duties 
of  a  king. 

10.  He  lived  only  about  two  years  after  he  had  con- 
quered the  Greeks.  There  was  a  young  nobleman 
named  Pausanias,  a  captain  of  the  guard,  who  had 
been  injured  by  one  of  Philip's  relations.  As  Philip 
would  not  punish  the  offender,  Pausanias  resolved  that 
he  himself  should  die. 

11.  On  the  day  of  the  marriage  of  Philip's  daugh- 
ter, the  king  was  entering  the  public  theatre,  where  the 
nuptial  festivities  were  to  be  celebrated.  At  this 
moment  Pausanias  rushed  forth,  with  his  sword  drawn, 
and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

8,  9.  What  of  Philip?    Relate  eome  anecdotes  of  bixii.    10.  What  of  Pausanias  7 
11.  Describe  the  death  of  Philip. 
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12.  The  Atheniane  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  newB  of 
Philip's  death.  They  publicly  voted  that  a  golden 
crown  should  be  given  to  Pausanias,  as  a  reward  for 
having  murdered  him.  AH  the  other  states  of  Greece 
likewise  revolted  against  the  power  of  Maoedon. 


CHAPTER    LXI.— Edeopb   CoHnsoKD. 
Conquests  of  Alexander  the  Oreat. 

1.  But  the  new  ting  of  Macedon,  though  only 
twenty  years  old,  was  well  worthy  to  Biit  on  his  fethCT's 
throne.    He  was  Alexander,  afterwM^  somamed  the 

13.Whatdi<lthe  AttaeDiansdo?    Other  states? 
Chaptbb  LSI.— 1.  Who  was  ths  new  long  of  Macedon? 
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Great.  Young  as  lie  was,  lie  liad  already  given  proofs 
of  the  valor  which  so  soon  made  him  conqueror  of  the 
world. 

2.  Alexander  subdued  the  Grecian  states  in  the 
course  of  one  campaign.  He  was  then  declared  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  Greeks,  and  undertook  a  war  against 
Persia.  The  army  which  he  led  afi^ainst  that  country 
coodstM  of  th4flv«  a^ou^d  nl 

3.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  marched  through 
Asia  Minor,  toward  Persia.  Before  reaching  its  bor- 
ders, he  was  met  by  the  Persian  king,  Darius,  who 
had  collected  an  immense  army.  Alexander  defeated 
him,  and  killed  a  himdred  and  ten  thousand  of  his  soL 
diers. 

4.  Darius  soon  assembled  a  mightier  army  than  be- 
fore. He  had  now  half  a  million  of  men.  He  ad- 
vanced to  battle  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  seated  on 
a  lofty  chariot,  which  resembled  a  moving  throne. 
Around  him  were  his  life^ards,  all  in  splendid  armor. 

5.  But  when  the  Persians  saw  how  boldly  the  Mace- 
donian horsemen  advanced,  they  took  to  flight.  Poor 
king  Darius  was  left  almost  alone  on  his  lofty  chariot, 

Of  what  had  he  given  proofis?  2.  After  what  exploit  was  Alexander  declared 
generalissimo  of  the  Greeks?  What  of  the  army  which  he  led  against  Persia? 
3.  What  sea  and  country  did  the  army  cross  to  reach  Persia  ?  Who  opposed  Al- 
exander? How  many  of  Darius'  army  were  killed?  4.  Describe  the  march  of 
Darius  and  his  half  million  of  troops. 
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He  bad  but  just  time  to  get  on  honBebaek,  and  gallop 
away  fix)m  the  battla  Slwxrtly  afterward,  he  was' 
slain  by  two  of  his  own  subjects,  as  I  have  told  you  in 
the  history  of  Persia. 

6.  After  the  victory,  Alexander  niarched  to  Fersepo- 
iis,  which  was  then  the  capital  of  Persia.  It  was  a 
rich  and  magnificent  city.  In  the  royal  palace,  there 
was  a  gigantic  statue  of  Xerxes,  but  the  Macedonian 
soldiers  overthrew  it,  and  tumbled  it  upon  the  ground. 

1.  While  he  remained  at  Persepolis,  Alexander  gave 
himself  up  to  drunkenness  and  licentious  pleasurea. 
One  night,  at  a  splendid  banquet,  an  Athenian  lady 
persuaded  the  conqueror  to  set  fii'e  to  the  city.  It  was 
accordingly  burnt  to  the  ground. 

8.  When  Persia  was  completely  subdued,  Alexander 
invaded  India,  now  Hindostan.  One  of  the  kings  of 
that  country  was  named  Poms.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  This  gigantic 
king  led  a  great  army  against  Alexander. 

9.  Porus  was  well  provided  with  elephants,  which 
had  been  trained  to  rush  upon  the  enemy,  and  trample 
them  down      Alexander  had  no  elephants,  but  his 

5.  What  became  of  Dariua  ?  6  Wbere  did  Alexander  go  after  his  victoiy  ? 
What  was  Persepolis?  What  of  the  statue  of  Xerxes?  *l.  What  happened  at 
Persepolis  ?  8.  What  country  did  Alexander  next  invade  ?  What  of  Ponu? 
9.  What  animals  had  Porus  in  his  army  ? 
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Qsua]  good  fortune  did  not  desert  him.  The  army  of 
Poms  was  routed,  and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner 
and  loaded  with  chains. 

10.  In  this  degraded  condition,  the  Indian  king  was 
brought  into  the  victor's  tent.  Alexander  gazed  with 
wonder  at  the  enormous  stature  of  Poms.  Although 
so  great  a  conqueror,  he  was  himself  only  of  middle 
size.  "  How  shall  I  treat  you  ?"  asked  Alexander  of 
his  prisoner.  "like  a  king!'^  said  Porus.  This  an- 
swer led  Alexander  to  reflect  how  he  himself  should 
like  to  be  treated,  should  he  be  in  a  dmilar  situation ; 
and  he  was  induced  to  behave  generously  to  Porus. 


CHAPTER  LXII.— EiTROPE  Contintted. 

Seqy^eL  of  Alexander's  career, 

1.  Iif  the  early  part  of  his  career,  Alexander  ha(l 
shown  many  excellent  and  noble  traits  of  character. 
But  he  met  with  such  great  and  continual  success  in 
all  his  undertakings,  that  his  disposition  was  ruined 

Who  cooquered  7  What  became  of  Porus?  10.  Describe  the  meeting  between 
Alexander  and  Poru& 

Ohafteb  LXII.—1.  What  of  Alexander?  What  ruined  his  disposition?  How 
did  he  consider  himself? 
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by  it.     He  began  to  consider  himself  the  equal  of  the 
gods* 

2.  Yet  so  far  was  Alexander  from  being  a  god,  that 
some  of  his  actions  were  unworthy  of  a  man.  One  of 
his  worst  deeds  was  the  murder  of  Chtus,  an  old  officer 
who  had  fought  under  king  Philip.  He  had  once  saved 
Alexander's  life  in  battle,  and  on  this  account  he  was 
allowed  to  speak  very  freely  to  him. 

3.  One  night,  after  drinking  too  much  wine,  Alex- 
ander began  to  speak  of  his  own  exploits ;  and  he 
spoke  more  highly  of  them  than  old  Clitus  thought 
they  deserved.  Accordingly,  he  told  Alexander  that 
his  father  Philip  had  done  much  greater  things  than 
ever  he  had  done. 

4.  The  monarch  was  so  enraged,  that  he  snatched  a 
spear  from  one  of  his  attendants,  and  gave  Clitus  a 
mortal  wound.  But  when  he  saw  the  old  man's 
bloody  corpse  extended  on  the  floor,  he  was  seized 
with  horror.  He  had  murdered  the  preserver  of  his 
own  life  I 

5.  Alexander's  remorse,  however,  did  not  last  long, 
fie  still  insisted  on  being  a  god,  the  son  of  Jupitw 
Ammon ;  and  he  was  mortally  offended  with  a  philo& 
opher  named  Callisthenes,  because  he  refused  to  worship 

2.  What  of  the  actions  of  Alexander?    Who  was  Clitus?    3,  4.  G-ive  an  aooount 

of  the  murder  of  Clitus. 
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him.  For  no  other  crime,  Callisthenes  was  put  into  an 
iron  cage,  and  tormented,  till  he  killed  himself  in 
despair. 

6.  After  Alexander's  return  from  India  to  Persia,  he 
met  with  a  great  misfortune.  It  was  the  loss  of  his 
dearest  friend,  Hephestion,  who  died  of  a  disease  which 
he  had  contracted  by  excessive  drinking.  For  three 
days  afterward,  Alexander  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
and  would  take  no  food. 

7.  It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  taken  warning 
by  the  fate  of  Hephestion.  But  Alexander  the  Great 
was  destined  to  owe  his  destruction  to  the  wine-cup. 
While  drinking  at  a  banquet  in  Babylon,  he  was  sud- 
denly taken  sick ;  and  death  soon  conquered  the  con- 
queror. 

8.  As  to  the  merits  of  Alexander,  I  pretty  much 
agree  with  a  certain  pirate,  whom  the  Macedonian  sol- 
diers once  took  prisoner.  Alexander  demanded  of  this 
man  by  what  right  he  committed  his  robberies.  "  I 
am  a  robber  by  the  same  right  that  you  are  a  con- 
queror," was  the  reply.  "  The  only  difference  between 
us  is,  that  I  have  but  a  few  men,  and  can  do  but  little 


5.  What  did  Alexander  insist  on  being  called  ?  What  of  Gallisthenes  ?  6.  What 
of  Hephestion  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  his  death  ?  t.  What  caused  Alaxander'a 
death  ?    Where  did  he  die  ?    8.  Tell  the  story  of  the  pirata 
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mischief;  while  you  have  a  large  army,  and  can  do  a 
great  deal.'' 

9.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  the  chief  diffeiv 
ence  between  conquerors  and  robbers*  Yet,  when 
Alexander  died,  his  body  was  deposited  in  a  splendid 
coffin,  at  Alexandria,  in  £^ypt,  and  the  Egyptians  paid 
him  divine  honors,  as  if  he  h^  been  the  greatest  pos- 
sible  benefactor  to  the  world. 


CHAPTER  LXIIL— EuiWPB  OoOTuram 

Greece  vnvaded  hy  the  Gauls, 

1.  When  Alexander  lay  on  his  death-bed,  his  attend- 
ants asked  to  whom  he  would  bequeath  the  empire, 
which  now  extended  from  Greece  to  India,  including  a 
great  many  nations.  His  answer  was,  "To  the  most 
worthy." 

2.  But  there  appears  to  have  been  no  very  wealthy 
man  among  those  whom  he  left  behind  him ;  and  even 
if  there  had  been,  the  unworthy  ones  would  not  have 
consented  to  yield  him  the  whole  power.     Alexander's 

9.  What  was  done  when  Alexander  died? 

Gbaftkb  LXIIL-^1.  What  was  asked  Alexander  od  his  death-bed?     Hia 
reply  ?    2.  How  was  the  empire  divided  ? 
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empire  was  therefore  divided  among  thirty-three  of  his 
chief  officers. 

8.  But  the  most  powerful  of  these  officers  were 
determined  to  have  more  than  their  share ;  and  in  tha 
year  312  before  Christ,  four  of  them  had  got  possession 
of  the  whole,  Alexander  had  then  been  dead  eleven 
years.  All  his  children  and  relatives  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  his  ambitious  officers. 

4.  The  Greeks,  when  they  heard  of  Alexander's 
death,  had  attempted  to  regain  their  liberty.  But  their 
struggles  were  unsuccessful;  and  the  country  was 
reduced  to  subjection  by  Cassander,  who  had  been 
general  of  Alexander's  cavalry.  Cassander  died  in  a 
few  years.  Thenceforward,  the  history  of  Greece  tells 
of  nothing  but  crimes,  and  revolutions,  and  misfortunes. 

6.  In  the  year  278  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
Gauls  invaded  Greece.  They  were  a  barbarous  people, 
who  inhabited  the  country  now  called  France.  Their 
general's  name  was  Brennus ;  and  their  numbers  are 
said  to  have  been  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
men. 

6.  Brennus  met  with  hardly  any  opposition.     He 

3.  What  took  place  in  the  year  312  B.  C.  ?    What  of  Alexander's  children  and 
relatiTes?    4.  Who  put  Greece  under  subjection?    Who  was  Cassander?    What 
of  the  history  of  Greece  after  his  death  ?    6.  When  did  the  Gauls  invade  Greece  7 
Who  was  their  general  ?    What  of  their  army  ? 
8 
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marclied  to  Delphos,  intending  to  steal  the  treasures 
that  were  contained  in  the  famous  temple  of  Apolla 
"A  deity,  like  Apollo,  does  not  want  these  treasures" 
said  Brennus.  "  I  am  only  a  man,  and  have  great  need 
of  them." 

7.  Accordingly,  he  led  his  barbarians  toward  the  tem- 
ple. The  stately  marble  front  of  the  edifice  was  seen  at 
a  short  distance  before  them.  It  was  considered  the 
holiest  spot  in  Greece.  Here  was  the  mysterious 
oracle,  from  which  so  many  wonderful  prophecies  had 
issued. 

8.  A  wild  shout  burst  from  the  amxy  of  the  Gauls, 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  rushing  forward  to  the 
temple.  But  suddenly  a  violent  storm  arose.  The 
thunder  roared,  and  the  wind  blew  furiously.  At  the 
same  moment  a  terrible  earthquake  shook  the  ground 
beneath  the  affrighted  Gauls. 

9.  A  band  of  Greeks  had  assembled,  to  fight  in  de- 
fence of  the  temple.  When  they  saw  the  disorder  of 
the  barbarians,  they  attacked  them,  sword  in  hand.  It 
had  grown  so  dark  that  the  Gauls  could  not  distinguish 
friends  from  foes.  They  killed  one  another,  and  the 
whole  army  was  destroyed. 

6.  What  of  Brennus  and  a  famous  temple  at  Delphos  7  1,  Describe  the  march 
toward  the  temple.  8.  What  affrighted  the  Gauls  ?  9.  What  of  the  Greeks  ?  How 
were  the  Gauls  destroyed  7 
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10.  Such  is  the  story  which  the  old  historians  tell 
about  this  battle ;  it  is  doubtless  much  exaggerated,  for 
some  of  the  particulars  appear  hardly  credible.  But, 
at  any  rate,  this  was  the  last  great  victory  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  ever  achieved  over  their  enemiea 


CHAPTER  LXIV.— EuBOPB  Continubd. 
Efnd  of  Chrecian  Independence. 

1.  The  Greeks  had  now  almost  entirely  lost  their 
love  of  liberty,  as  well  as  the  other  virtues  which  had 
formerly  distinguished  them.  In  proof  of  this,  I  wiU 
relate  the  story  of  Agis,  the  young  king  of  Sparta. 

2.  King  Agis  was  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  Sparta, 
and  he  greatly  desired  to  restore  the  ancient  laws 
which  Lycurgus  had  enacted.  But  the  Spartans  were 
now  vicious  and  cowardly.  They  hated  the  very  name 
of  Lycurgus,  and  resolved  not  to  be  governed  by  his 
severe  laws. 

8.  They  therefore  seized  the  virtuous  young  king  and 
dragged  him  to  prison.     He  was  condemned  to  death. 

10.  What  maj  be  said  of  the  victory  over  the  OauLs  ? 

Ohapteb  LXIV.— 1.  What  of  the  Greeks?    2.  Who  was  Agis?    What  did  he 
desire  ?    What  of  the  Spartans  7    3.  What  did  they  do  to  Agis? 
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The  execationer  shed  tears  at  the  moment  when  he  wa» 
going  to  kill  hinu  "  Do  not  weep  for  me,"  said  Agis ; 
"  I  am  happier  than  my  murderers." 

4.  A  little  while  after  Agis  was  killed,  his  mother 
and  grandmother  came  to  the  prison  to  see  him,  for  they 
had  not  heard  of  his  death.  They  were  led  into  his 
dungeon ;  and  the  murderers  of  Agis  immediately  stran- 
gled them  both,  and  threw  their  dead  bodies  upon  his. 

5.  Some  time  after  this  horrible  event,  the  Spartans 
had  a  king  called  Nabis.  He  was  such  a  cruel  mon- 
ster, that  Heaven  seemed  to  have  made  him  a  king 
only  for  the  punishment  of  the  people's  wickedness. 
Nabis  had  an  image  in  his  palace.  It  resembled  his 
own  wife,  and  was  very  beautifbl;  it  was  likewise 
clothed  with  magnificent  garments,  such  as  were  proper 
for  a  queen  to  wear.  But  the  breast  and  arms  of  the 
image  were  stuck  full  of  sharp  iron  spikes. 

6.  These,  however,  were  hidden  by  the  rich  clothes. 
When  king  Nabis  wished  to  extort  money  from  any 
person,  he  invited  him  to  his  palace,  and  led  him  up  to 
the  image.  No  sooner  was  the  stranger  within  reach, 
than  the  image  put  out  its  arms  and  squeezed  him 
dose  to  its  breast. 

Describe  his  death.  4.  What  of  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  Agis  ?  6. 
What  of  Nabis  ?  Describe  the  image.  6,  7.  What  did  Nabis  do  when  he  wanted 
to  extort  money  from  any  one  ? 
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7.  This  was  done  by  means  of  machinery.  The 
poor  man  might  struggle  as  hard  as  he  pleased ;  but 
he  could  not  possibly  get  away  from'  the  cruel  embrace 
©f  the  statue.  There  he  remained,  with  the  iron 
spikes  sticking  into  his  flesh,  until  his  agony  compelled 
Aim  to  give  Nabis  as  much  money  as  he  asked  for. 

8.  When  such  enormities  were  committed  by  the 
kings  of  Greece,  it  was  time  that  the  coimtry  should 
be  governed  by  other  masters.  My  readers  will  not 
be  sorry  to  hear  that  this  soon  happened.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
Greece  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Rome^ 

9.  Thus  I  have  given  you  a  very  brief  account  of 
ancient  Greece.  Its  history  is  full  of  interest,  and  full 
of  instruction.  I  hope  you  will  hereafter  read  the 
whole  story  in  some  larger  work  than  mine. 

8.  When  was  Qreece  conquered  by  the  Romans  7 
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CHAPTER   LXV.— Europe  Comtutded. 
Modem  Iligityry  of  Greece. 

1.  Fkom  this  time  forward,  tlie  history  of  Greece  is 
connecterl  with  that  of  other  nations.  The  Greeks 
had  no  longer  any  power,  even  in  their  own  native 
country.  But  they  were  still  respected  on  account  of 
the  poets,  and  historians,  and  sculptors,  who  appeared 
among  them. 

2.  But  in  course  of  time,  the  geniua  of  the  Greets 
seemed  to  have  deserted  them,  as  well  as  their  ancient 

CsiPTBB  LXV— 1.  WbatoftheiGreekB?    Why  were  Ihey  rwpactedt 
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valor.  They  were  tten  wholly  despised.  I  have  not 
space  to  relate  any  of  the  events  that  occurred  to  them 
while  they  were  governed  by  the  Komans. 

3.  Between  three  and  four  hundred  years  after  the* 
Christian  era,  the  Koman  dominions  were  divided  into 
the  Eastern  and  Western  empires.  The  capital  of  the 
Eastern  empire  was  Constantinople.  The  territory  of 
ancient  Greece  was  included  under  this  government, 
and  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Greek  empire. 

4.  Above  a  thousand  years  elapsed,  and  nothing 
happened  of  such  importance  that  it  need  be  told  in 
this  brief  history.  But  about  the  year  1450,  the  Turks 
invaded  the  eastern  empire  of  the  Romans.  Greece 
then  fell  beneath  their  power.  During  almost  four 
centuries,  the  Greeks  were  treated  by  the  Turks  like 
slaves. 

5.  At  last,  in  the  year  1821,  they  rebelled  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Turks.  A  war  immediately  broke 
out.  It  continued  a  long  time,  and  was  carried  on 
with  the  most  shocking  cruelty  on  both  sides. 

6.  Many  people  from  other  countries  went  to  assist 
the   Greeks.      The   ancient  renown  of  Greece  made 

2.  What  happened  in  course  of  time  7  3.  When  were  the  Roman  dominions  di- 
vided? What  were  the  two  parts  called?  What  was  the  Eastern  empire  some- 
times called?  4.  What  happened  about  1450?  Into  whose  power  did  the 
Greeks  then  fall ?    How  were  they  treated?    5.  What  took  place  in  1821  ? 
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friends  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with  her  history. 
Lord  Byron,  the  illustrious  English  poet,  lost  his  life 
in  Greece,  for  the  sake  of  this  famous  land. 

t.  The  Turks  are  a  fierce  people,  and  they  resolved 
not  to  give  up  the  country.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other 
hand,  determined  either  to  drive  away  their  oppres- 
sors, or  to  die.  But  they  would  not  have  succeeded, 
if  England,  France,  and  Russia,  had  not  taken  their 
part. 

8.  The  fleets  of  these  three  nations  formed  a  junc- 
tion off  the  coast  of  Greece.  They  were  all  under 
the  command  of  the  English  admiral.  Sir  Edward  Cod- 
rington.  In  October,  1827,  they  attacked  a  Turkish 
fleet  of  more  than  two  hundred  vessels,  in  the  bay  of 
Navarino. 

9.  The  Turks  were  entirely  beaten,  and  their  ves- 
sels were  sunk  or  burned.  In  consequence  of  their 
losses  in  this  battle,  they  were  unable  to  continue  the 
war.     Greece  was  therefore  evacuated  by  the  Turks. 

10.  But  as  the  Greeks  were  not  considered  entirely 
fit  to  govern  themselves,  a  king  was  selected  for  them, 
by  England,  Prance,  and  Russia.     The  new  king  was 

6.  Who  assisted  the  Greeks?  Why  did  Greece  find  so  man j  friends?  Whai 
of  Byron?  7.  What  of  the  Turks?  The  Greeks?  Who  took  part  with  Greece? 
8.  Who  commanded  the  combined  fleet  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  7  When 
did  they  attack  the  Turks?  9.  What  of  the  Turks?  Were  they  obliged  to  leav* 
Greece  ?    10.  Who  chose  a  king  for  Greece  ? 
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a  Bavarian  prince  of  eighteen,  named  Otho.  He  was 
placed  on  the  throne  in  the  year  1829,  and  rtigned 
many  years.  The  present  king,  George  I.,  is  a  son  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  and  a  brother  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  The  population  of  Greece  (1886)  is  about 
two  millions. 


CHAPTER  LXVL— EuBOPE  Continukd. 
Chronology  of  Oreece, 


B.C. 

Greece  founded  hj  Inacbos. . . .  1856 
Athens  fonnded  bj  Cecrops. . . .  1556 

Cbrinth  founded 1520 

Sparta  founded  by  Lelex 1516 

Thebes  founded  by  Cadmus... .  1500 

Argonautic  expedition 1263 

Twelve  states  of  Greece  unite. .  1257 

Siege  of  Troy 1193 

Homer  bom 900 

Lycurffus  gives  laws  to  Sparta.     884 

Solon,  lawgiver  of  Athens 643 

Bias,  the  philosopher,  flourished    617 

Battle  of  Marathon ^0 

Peloponnesian  war  begins 446 

Death  of  Pericles 429 

Fonner  government  restored  in 

Athens 408 

Battle  of  Leuctra 371 

Death  of  Epaminondas 363 


B.  C. 

Battle  of  Cberonea 838 

Death  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon  836 

Death  of  Alexander 823 

Greece  subjected  by  Gassander.  322 
Division  of  Alexander's  kingdom  312 
Greece  invaded  by  the  Gauls. . .  278 
Greece  becomes  a  Boman  prov- 
ince   146 


The  Turks  conquer  the  Eastern 
empire 
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What  is  his  name?    When  did  he  oome  to  the  throne?    Who  is  the 
present  king  ? 


[UK  Map  of  Italt. — How  ia  lujy  bounded!  Which  way  ii 
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CHAPTER  LXVII.— EmtoPB  Cohuhtbd. 

About  Italy  as  it  now  is. 

1.  Italy  is  a  strip  of  land  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
extending  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  is  fancied 
to  have  the  shape  of  a  boot,  the  island  of  Sicily  lying 
at  the  toe.  It  has  a  beautiful  climate,  the  seasons  of 
^ring  and  summer  seeming  always  to  prevail. 

2.  If  you  were  to  go  to  this  country,  you  would  be 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  and  the  balmy 
softness  of  the  air.    You  would  find  grapes  so  aban- 

CBAPTBKLXnt.— 1.  What  isltalf?  lushapef  Where  is  Scdl^r  Climato 
ofltalj?    2.  What  ofthe  air  and  BkyiD  Italy? 
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dant  that  you  could  buy  a  delicious  bunch,  as  large  as 
you  could  eat,  for  a  cent ;  and  if  you  wished  for  wine, 
you  could  get  a  bottle  for  four  cents. 

3.  You  would  find,  in  short,  that  Italy  abounds  in 
pleasant  fruits,  and  in  every  species  of  production  re- 
quired for  the  comfort  of  man.  You  would  find  the 
people — ^men,  women,  and  children — ^living  a  great  part 
of  the  time  in  the  open  air,  often  singing,  and  some- 
•times  dancing  in  groups  beneath  the  trees. 

4.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  signs  of  cheerfalness, 
you  would  observe  a  great  deal  of  poverty,  and  you 
would  soon  discover  that  many  of  the  people  are  indo- 
lent, vicious,  and  degraded. 

5.  In  the  cities,  many  of  which  are  large,  and  filled 
with  thousands  of  people,  you  would  notice  costly 
churches  and  splendid  palaces,  many  of  them  built  of 
marble.  But  still  every  thing  around  you  would  bear 
an  aspect  of  decay,  and  impress  you  with  the  idea  that 
Italy,  with  all  its  splendor,  is  an  unhappy  country. 

6.  At  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  other  large  cities^ 
you  would  find  collections  of  pictures  and  statues^ 
which  surpass  in  beauty  eveiy  thing  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.     These  pictures  are  the  works  of  famous 

What  of  grapes?  Wine?  3.  Fruits?  Other  productions  ?  The  people?  4. 
What  woold  you  disooyer  after  examining  the  people  of  Italy  carefully  ?  5.  What 
of  the  oities? 
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artists,  who  have  lived  in  Italy  within  the  last  five 
hundred  years. 

7.  The  statues  are  the  productions  of  sculptors,  who 
have  lived  at  various  periods  within  the  last  two  thou 
sand  year&  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  by  Grecian  artists,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Pericles. 

8.  But  in  all  Italy  there  is  nothing  that  will  excite 
so  much  interest  as  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  many 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  modem  city. 
These,  like  the  ancient  remains  of  I^ypt  and  Greece, 
would  delight  you  with  their  beauty,  and  astonish  you 
by  their  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

9.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  of  modem  times  to 
be  fotmd  in  Italy,  is  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
the  height  of  which  is  nearly  five  hundred  feet.  Near 
this  is  the  Vatican,  a  famous  palace  inhabited  by  the 
pope,  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  all  over 
the  world.     The  present  pope  is  Leo  XIII. 

10.  K  you  were  *  to  go  to  Naples,  you  would  see  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles  a  famous  mountain  called 
Vesuvius,  from  which  smoke,  flame,  and  torrents  of 
melted  lava  have  periodically  issued  for  ages.     Some- 


6,  7.  What  of  pictures  and  statues?    8.  What  of  the  ruins  of  Borne  ?    9.  What 
of  St  Peter's?    The  Vatican?    The  Pope?    10.  What  of  Vesuvius? 
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times  whole  towns  and  cities  in  the  neighborhood  hkve 
been  buried  beneath  the  burning  masses. 

11.  If  you  were  to  go  to  the  island  of  Sicily,  you 
would  find  another  volcanic  mountain  called  Etna^ 
which  also  pours  out,  from  time  to  time,  immense  vol- 
umes of  smoke,  fire,  and  lava.  Yet  at  the  very  base  of 
these  mountains  the  people  dwell  in  thickly  settled 
villages,  and  here  you  will  find  rich  vineyards,  beau- 
tiful gardens,  and  groves  of  figs,  oranges,  and  olives. 

12.  Having  visited  Italy,  you  will  return  to  America 
with  many  wonderful  tales  to  tell  of  this  famous  pen- 
insula that  lies  iu  the  shape  of  a  boot  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea ;  but  you  will  still  be  contented  and  happy 
to  settle  down  in  your  native  country,  where  beggars 
af e  seldom  seen,  where  poverty  and  wretchedness  are 
rare,  and  where  every  thing  speaks  of  prosperity. 

13.  The  truth  is  that  Italy,  until  within  a  few  years, 
had  been  badly  governed  for  ages,  and  the  people  had 
become  indolent  and  vicious.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
win  yet  become  more  worthy  of  the  beautiful  country 
they  inhabit ;  and,  indeed,  a  surprising  improvement  in 
their  condition  is  already  to  be  seen. 

11.  What  of  Etna  ?  12.  With  what  feeling?  would  you  return  to  Amer- 
ica after  visitiog  Italy  ?    13.  What  may  be  said  of  Italy  ?    Her  people  ? 


— 1 


CHAPTER  IXVni.— Edkopk  Cohtinukd: 

Fowndm^  of  Rome  hy  Jiomulua.    Its  early  state. 

1.  I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  tell  you  the  history  of 
Rome,  the  most  celebrated  empire  of  antiquity.  Like 
the  history  of  all  ancient  countries,  it  abounds  in  tales 

Cbaptrb  LXmi.— 1.  What  of  the  empire  oT  Rome  T 
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of  battle,  bloodslied,  iajustice,  and  crime.  Over  such 
horrid  scenes  I  should  be  glad  to  draw  a  veil ;  hut 
these  things  have  reaUy  happened,  and  it  is  the  dntj 
Df  a  faithful  story-teller  to  hide  nothing  which  is  neces 
sary  to  give  a  true  picture  of  what  he  undertakes  t<i 
exhibit 

2.  The  famous  city  of  Rome  stands  on  the  rivei' 
Tiber,  in  Italy.  Its  distance  from  the  sea  is  about  six- 
teen  milea  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Romulus,  in  the  year  752  B.  C.  Romulus  was  the  cap- 
tain of  about  three  thousand  banditti,  or  outlaws. 
These  men  built  some  huts  on  a  lull  called  the  Pala- 
tine, and  enclosed  them  with  a  wall.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  most  famous  city  the  world  ever  saw. 

3.  It  is  said  that  this  wall  was  so  low,  that  Remus, 
the  brother  of  Romulus,  leaped  over  it.  "  Do  you  call 
this  the  wall  of  a  city?"  cried  he,  contemptuously. 
Romulus  was  so  enraged,  that  he  struck  his  brother 
dead ;  and  this  was  the  first  blood  that  bedewed  the 
walls  of  Rome. 

4.  When  Romulus  and  his  fellow  robbers  were  com 
brtably  settled  in  their  new  houses,  they  found  them- 

'  What  of  its  historj?  2.  On  what  river  is  Borne?  How  far  is  it  from  the  sea? 
When  and  by  whom  was  it  founded?  Who  was  Bomnlus?  What  did  the  out- 
laws do  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  Borne  ?  3.  What  happened  between  Bomulus  and 
Bemus  ?  4.  Of  what  did  Bomnlus  and  his  men  feel  the  want  7    What  of  the  Sabinei  ? 


^ 
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selves  in  want  of  wives.  At  this  time,  Italy  was 
inliabited  by  many  rude  tribes.  Among  these  were 
the  Sabines,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome. 
These  wotdd  not  allow  their  young  women  to  marry 
the  Romans ;  but  Romulus  contrived  a  scheme  to  get 
wives  by  force. 

5.  He  invited  the  whole  Sabine  people  to  witness 
some  games  and  sports.  Accordingly,  the  Sabines 
came ;  and,  as  they  suspected  no  mischief^  they  brought 
almost  all  their  marriageable  young  women. 

6.  At  first,  the  Sabines  were  highly  delighted  with 
the  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  which  were  performed 
for  their  entertainment.  But,  in  a  little  while,  Rom- 
ulus gave  a  signal ;  and  aU  his  men  drew  their  swords 
and  rushed  among  the  peaceable  spectators. 

7.  The  Sabines  were  of  course  taken  by  surprise,  and 
could  make  no  resistance.  Each  of  the  Romans  caught 
up  the  prettiest  young  woman  he  could  find,  and  car- 
ried her  away.  There  was  no  longer  any  scarcity  of 
wives  in  Rome. 

8.  This  outrageous  act  of  violence  caused  a  war  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Sabines.  The  latter  mustered 
a  large  army,  and  would  probably  have  exterminated 
Romulus  and  his  banditti    But  when  they  were  about 

5-7.  Giye  an  aooount  of  the  carrying  off  of  the  Sabhie  women.     8.  What  did 
this  act  cauae? 
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to  engage  in  battle,  the  young  wives  of  the  Romans 
rushed  into  the  field. 

9.  They  besought  the  two  hostile  parties  to  make 
peace.  They  said  that  whichever  side  might  gain  the 
victory,  it  would  bring  nothing  but  sorrow  to  them; 
for,  if  the  Sabines  should  conquer,  their  husbands  must 
lose  their  lives ;  or,  if  the  Eomans  should  win  the  day, 
their  kindred  would  perish. 

10.  Both  parties  were  much  moved  by  these  en- 
treaties. The  Sabines  saw  that  the  young  women  had 
become  attached  to  their  husbands ;  and  therefore  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  separate  them,  even  if  it  could  be 
done  without  bloodshed.  In  short,  the  matter  ended 
peaceably,  and  an  alliance,  which  you  know  is  a 
friendly  treaty,  was  formed. 

11.  The  first  government  of  Kome  consisted  of  a 
king  and  senate.  Eomulus  was  chosen  king,  and 
reigned  thirty-seven  years.  There  are  different  ac- 
counts of  the  way  in  which  his  reign  terminated. 

12.  Some  historians  pretend  that,  while  .  Romulus 
5at  in  the  senate-house,  giving  wise  instructions  in 
regard  to  matters  of  state,  the  hall  was  suddenly  dark- 


How  was  the  war  prevented  7  9.  What  did  the  young  wives  of  the  Bomacs 
say  ?  10.  What  effect  had  their  entreaties  ?  11.  What  of  the  first  govemmecii 
of  Rome?  Who  was  chosen  king,  and  how  long  did  ke  reign?  12.  What  do 
some  historians  pretend  ? 
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ened  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  When  the  sun  shone 
out  again,  the  chair  of  Romulus  was  perceived  to  be 
empty;  and  it  was  said  he  had  been  taken  up  into 
heaven. 

13.  Others  say  that  Komulus  attempted  to  make 
Mmself  a  tyrant,  and  that  therefore  the  senators  pulled 
him  down  from  his  chair  of  state  and  tore  him  in 
pieces.  This  story  appears  more  probable  than  the 
former.  At  all  events,  king  Romulus  suddenly  disap- 
peared, and  was  never  seen  again  in  the  city  which  he 
had  founded. 


CHAPTER  LXIX.— Europe  Continued. 

a 

Battle  of  the  HorcM  <md  Owriatii, 

1.  The  second  king  of  Rome  was  Numa  PompUius. 
He  was  a  wise  and  good  kiog,  and  a  great  lover  of 
peace.  He  spent  forty-three  years  in  making  excellent 
Jaws,  and  in  instructing  the  people  in  agriculture  and 
other  usefiil  arts. 

2.  The  peaceful  Numa  was  succeeded  by  TuUus 

13.  What  do  othen  aay? 

Chapter  LXIX.— 1.  Who  was  the  second  king  of  Rome  ?    What  of  him  ? 
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Hostilius.  He  was  a  warlike  inonarcL  During  Ms 
reign  the  Eomans  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Al- 
bans, who  inhabited  a  neighboring  city. 

3.  It  was  agreed  that  the  war  should  be  decided  by 
a  battle  between  three  champions  on  each  side.  In 
the  army  of  the  Albans  there  were  three  brothers,  each 
named  Curiatius;  and  in  the  Roman  army  there  were 
likewise  three,  by  th«.^e  of  Horatiu. 

4.  These  Horatii  and  Curiatii  were  fixed  upon  as 
the  championa  They  fought  in  an  open  plain ;  and 
on  each  side  stood  the  ranks  of  armed  warriors,  with 
their  swords  sheathed,  anxiously  watching  the  combat. 

5.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  Curiatii  were  going  to 
win  the  victory.  It  is  true  they  were  all  three 
wounded ;  but  two  of  the  Horatii  lay  dead  upon  the 
field.  The  other  Horatius  was  still  unhurt.  •  He  ap 
peared  determined  not  to  perish  like  his  two  brothers  ; 
for  he  was  seen  to  turn  and  flee.  At  the  flight  of  their 
champion,  the  Romans  groaned  with  shame  and  de- 
spair ;  for  if  he  should  lose  the  battle,  they  were  all  to 
be  made  slaves. 

6.  The  three  Curiatii  pursued  the  fugitive.  But 
their  wounds  had  rendered  them  feeble.     They  stag- 

2.  What  of  Tnllus  Hostiliiis?  B.  How  was  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
Albans  to  be  decided  ?  Who  were  the  Horatii  and  the  Cariatii  ?  4,  6.  Describe 
the  contest  between  these  combatants.    Who  fled  from  the  battle? 
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gered  along,  one  behind  the  other,  so  that  they  were 
separated  by  considerable  distances.  This  was  what 
Horatius  desired.  Though  he  could  not  have  beaten 
aU  three  together,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  them 
singly, 

Y.  He  now  turned  fiercely  upon  the  foremost,  and 
slew  him.  Then  he  encountered  the  second,  and  smote 
him  dead  in  a  moment.  The  third  met  with  the  same 
fate.  The  Alban  army  now  turned  pale,  and  dropped 
their  weapons  on  the  field;  for  they  had  lost  their 
freedom. 

8.  The  exulting  Komans  greeted  Horatius  with  shouts 
of  triumph.  He  returned  toward  Rome  amid  a  throng 
of  his  countrymen,  all  of  whom  hailed  him  as  their 
benefactor.  But  as  he  entered  the  city,  he  met  a  young 
woman  wringing  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief.  This 
was  his  sister.  She  was  in  love  with  one  of  the  Cu- 
riatii,  and  when  she  saw  Horatius,  she  shrieked  aloud, 
and  reproached  him  bitterly  for  having  slain  her  lover. 

9.  The  victor  still  held  the  bloody  sword  with  which 
he  had  killed  the  three  Alban  champions.  His  heart 
was  still  fierce  with  the  frenzy  of  the  combat.  He 
could  not  bear  that  his  sister  should  bewaU  one  of  the 

6.  What  did  the  three  Curiatii  do?  What  of  Horatius?  7.  What  was  the  fete 
of  the  Cariatii?  8.  How  was  Horatius  greeted?  What  of  his  sister?  9.  Why 
did  Horatius  kill  her  ? 
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dead  enemies,  instead  of  her  two  dead  brothers ;  nor 
that  she  should  darken  his  trinmph  with  her  reproachea 
Accordingly,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment,  he  stabbed 
her  to  the  heart. 

10.  Horatius  was  condemned  to  die  for  this  dreadfol 
crime ;  but  he  was  afterward  pardoned,  because  his 
valor  had  won  for  Rome  such  a  great  deliverance. 
But  the  disgrace  of  his  guilt  was  far  more  than  the 
honor  of  his  victory. 


CHAPTER  LXX.— Europe  Contintjed. 
From  the  reign  of  Anoics  Ma/rt/iua  UIZ  the  eafpiddon  qf  the 

1.  After  the  death  of  TulluB  Hostilius,  the  Romans 
elected  Ancus  Martins  to  be  king.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Tarquin  the  Elder,  whose  father  had  been  a  rich 
merchant.  The  next  king  was  Servius  Tullius.  When 
'Servius  had  reigned  forty-four  years,  he  was  murdered 
by  Tarquin,  his  son-in-law,  who  was  ambitious  of  being 
king. 

10.  What  of  Horatius?    Why  was  he  pardoned? 

Chapter  LXX.— 1.  Who  was  king  after  Tullus  HoBtilius?    Who  next?    Who 
kiUed  Servius  Tullius? 
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2.  Tullia,  the  wife  of  Tarquin  and  daughter  of  Ser- 
vius,  rejoiced  at  her  father's  death,  for  she  wished  to  be 
queen.  She  rode  out  in  her  chariot  in  order  to  con* 
gratulate  her  wicked  husband.  In  one  of  the  streets 
through  which  the  chariot  was  to  pass,  lay  the  dead 
body  of  the  poor  old  king.  The  coachman  saw  it,  and 
was  desirous  of  turning  back.  "  Drive  on !"  cried  the 
wicked  TuUia. 

3.  The  coachman  did  so;  and  as  the  street  was  too 
narrow  to  permit  him  to  turn  out,  the  chariot  passed 
directly  over  the  murdered  king.  But  Tullia  rode  on 
without  remorse,  although  the  wheels  were  stained 
with  her  father's  blood. 

4.  Her  husband  now  ascended  the  throne,  and  was 
called  Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  Romans  abhorred  him, 
for  he  was  a  hateful  tyrant.  Several  ahnost  incredible 
stories  are  told  respecting  his  reign. 

5.  One  day,  it  is  said  that  a  woman  of  singular 
aspect  entered  the  king's  presence,  bringing  nine  large 
books  in  her  arms.  No  one  knew  whence  she  came, 
nor  what  was  contained  in  her  books.  She  requested 
the  king  to  buy  them.  But  the  price  was  so  high, 
that  Tarquin  refused ;  especially  as  he  did  not  know 
what  the  books  were  about. 

2,  3.  What  of  Tullia?    Describe  her  wicked  act    4.  What  was  Tarquin  called  f 
What  of  him? 
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6.  The  unknown  woman  went  away  and  burnt  three 
of  her  books.  She  then  came  back,  and  again  offered 
the  remaining  ones  to  Tarquin.  But  she  demanded  as 
much  money  for  the  six  as  she  had  before  asked  for 
the  whole  nine ;  and  Tarquin  of  course  refused  to  buy 
them. 

7.  The  woman  went  away  a  second  time.  But 
shortly  afterward  she  was  again  seen  entering  the 
palace.  She  , had  now  only  three  volumes  left;  and 
these  she  offered  to  the  king  at  the  same  price  which 
she  had  before  asked  for  the  nine. 

8.  There  was  something  so  strange  and  mysterious 
in  all  this,  that  Tarquin  concluded  to  give  the  woman 
her  price.  She  put  the  three  volumes  into  his  hands, 
and  immediately  disappeared. 

9.  The  books  were  found  to  be 'the  oracles  of  a  sybil, 
or  prophetess.  They  were  therefore  looked  upon  with 
superstitious  reverence,  and  were  preserved  in  Kome 
during  many  ages ;  and  in  all  difficult  and  perplexing 
cases,  the  rulers  looked  into  these  old  volumes,  and 
read,  as  they  supposed,  the  secrets  of  their  country  3 
fate.     This  story  is  doubtless  a  fable. 

10.  When  Tarquin  the  Proud  had  reigned  more  than 
twenty  years,  he  and  his  family  were  driven  out  of 

6-9.  What  strange  story  can  you  tell  of  him  ?    10.  How  long  did  Tarquin  reign? 
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Rome  by  the  people.  This  event  was  brought  about 
by  the  wickedness  of  his  son  Sextus,  whose  conduct 
had  caused  a  noble  Roman  lady  to  commit  suicide. 
Her  name  was  Lucretia. 

11.  The  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  took  place  in  the 
year  509  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Romans  never 
had  another  king.  Besides  the  senate,  the  government 
now  consisted  of  two  magistrates,  called  consuls,  who 
were  chosen  every  year.  Brutus  and  Collatinus  were 
the  first. 

12.  Brutus  gave  a  terrible  example  of  his  justice 
and  patriotism.  His  two  sons  had  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  make  Tarquin  king  again.  Brutus,  who  was 
a  judge  when  they  were  brought  to  trial,  condemned 
them  both  to  death,  and  had  them  executed  in  his 
presence. 

What  of  him  and  his  family?  What  of  Sextus?  11.  What  took  place  609  B. 
C.  ?  How  long  from  the  founding  of  Rome  to  the  deatli  of  her  last  king  ?  What  of 
the  government  of  Rome  after  the  Tarqains  ?  Who  were  the  first  consuls  ?  12. 
What  act  did  Brutus  perform  ? 
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CHAPTER  LXXL— Europe  Continited. 
The  story  of  Coriolanus. 

1.  Acts  of  heroism  were  common  among  the  Ro- 
mans, in  those  days.  A  young  man,  named  Mutius 
Scaevola,  gained  great  credit  for  his  fortitude.  He  had 
be^  taken  prisoner  by  the  troops  of  the  king  of 
Etruria,  or  Tuscany,  who  was  at  war  with  Rome.  Per- 
senna  threatened  to  torture  him,  unless  he  would  be- 

^iray  the  plans  of  the  Roman  general 

2.  A  fire  was  burning  close  beside  the  prisoner.  He 
immediately  put  his  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  flames, 
and  held  it  there  till  it  was  burnt  off.  By  this  act  he 
showed  Porsenna  that  no  tortures  could  induce  him  to 
turn  traitor. 

3.  Almost  from  the  first  foundation  of  Rome,  the 
inhabitants  had  been  divided  into  two  classes;  one 
called  patricians,  and  the  other  plebeians.  The  senate 
and  most  of  the  rich  men  were  included  among  the 
patricians.  The  consuls  were  also  chosen  from  this 
class. 

4.  Thus  the  patricians  had  nearly  all  the  power  in 

Ghapteb  LXXL — 1,  2.  Relate  the  aneodote  of  Mutius  ScsbvoUl  3.  What  two 
daases  were  there  in  Borne?  What  of  the  daas  of  the  patridans?  Who  were 
the  plebeians? 
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their  hands.  This  caused  frequent  quarrels  between 
them  and  the  common  people,  or  plebeians.  But  at 
length  it  was  ordained  that  five  magistrates,  called 
tribunes,  should  be  annually  chosen  by  the  plebeians. 

5.  These  tribunes  took  away  a  great  deal  of  power 
from  the  patricians,  and  were  therefore  hated  by  them. 
Coriolanus,  a  valiant,  but  proud  patrician,  endeavored 
to  have  the  office  of  the  tribimes  abolished.  But  they 
were  more  powerful  than  he,  and  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing his  banishment. 

6.  Coriolanus  left  the  city,  and  went  to  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Volsci,  who  were  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Bomans.  There  he  gathered  a  lai^e  army,  and  ad- 
vanced to  besiege  Bome.  His  countrymen  were  greatly 
alarmed  when  they  heard  that  the  banished  Coriolanus 
was  returning  so  soon,  and  in  so  terrible  a  manner. 

7.  They  therefore  sent  an  embassy  to  meet  him,  con- 
sisting of  the  oldest  senators.  But  these  venerable 
men  could  make  no  impression  on  Coriolanus.  Next 
came  an  embassy  of  priests;  but  they  met  with  no 
better  success. 

8.  Coriolanus  still  marched  onward,  and  pitched  hisi 
tent  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Boman  walls.     He 

4.  What  caused  quarrels  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  ?  From  which 
class  were  the  tribunes  chosen?  6.  What  of  the  tribunes?  6-10.  Tell  the  story 
of  Coriolanus. 
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waa  gaaang  toward  the  city,  and  planning  an  attack 
for  the  next  day,  when  a  third  emba^  appeared.  It 
was  a  moumfiil  procession  of  Roman  ladies. 


COBIOLAJIUS  A 


9.  At  their  head  walked  Volunmia,  who  sm  the 
mother  of  Coriolanus ;  and  Virgilia,  hia  wife,  jras  also 
there,  leading  hia  children  by  the  hand.  When  they 
drew  near,  hie  mother  knelt  down  at  hia  ftiet,  and  be- 
sought hiin  not  to  be  the  ruin  of  his  nativ-  >  <nty. 

10.  Coriolanus  strove  to  resist  her  enti^atles,  &a  he 
had  resisted  those  of  the  senators  and  priests.  But 
though  his  heart  had  been  proud  and  stubborn  against 
them,  it  was  not  so  against  his  mother. 


11.  "  Mother,"  cried  he,  "  I  yield !  Yon  have  saved 
Romej  but  you  have  destroyed  your  son  !"  And  so  it 
proved,  for  the  Volsci  were  enr^ed  at  his  retreat  from 
Rome,  and  they  murdered  him  at  Antium. 


BBEKNUB  MViDIBe   BOMB, 

CHAPTER    LXXII.— EiiBOPE    OoimHritD. 

RoToe  invaded  by  the  Gatda.     The  first  Ptinic  War. 

1.  In  process  of  time,  the  Roman  government  undei* 
went  various  changes.  The  will  of  the  plebeiMis  had 
&r  greater  influence  than  the  will  of  the  patricians. 

11.  What  WBSlivs  fate? 

Chiptbr  LXXII. — 1.  or  what  was  the  proBperJt}r  of  Rome  the  consequence  7 
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The  consequence  was,  that  the  prosperity  of  Rome 
increased,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

2.  But  in  the  year  385  before  Christ,  a  great  calamity 
befel  the  city.  It  was  taken  by  an  army  of  Gaul^ 
inhabitants  of  the  country  now  called  France.  When 
Brennus,  their  general,  had  entered  Borne,  he  marched 
with  his  soldiers  to  the  senate-house. 

3.  There  he  beheld  an  assemblage  of  gray-bearded 
senators,  seated  in  a  noble  hall,  in  chairs  of  ivory. 
Each  held  an  ivory  staff  in  his  hand.  These  brave 
old  men,  though  they  could  make  no  resistance,  con- 
sidered it  beneath  their  dignity  to  run  away  from  the 
invaders. 

4.  The  Gauls  were  awe-struck  by  their  venerable 
aspect.  But  finally,  one  of  the  soldiers,  being  ruder 
than  his  companions,  took  hold  of  the  long  gray  beard 
of  an  aged  senator,  and  pulled  it.  The  old  gentleman, 
whose  name  was  Papyrius,  was  so  offended  at  this 
insult,  that  he  uplifted  his  ivory  staff,  and  hit  the  sol- 
dier a  blow  on  the  head. 

5.  But  that  blow  cost  Rome  dear.  The  Gauls  im- 
inedktely  massacred  Papyrius  and  the  other  senator^ 
and  set  fire  to  the  city;  and  almost  the  whole  of  it 
was  reduced  to  ashes.     You  must  bear  in  mind  that  at 

2.  What  befel  the  city  385  B.  0.  7    What  of  Brennos  ?    3,  4.  What  happened  io 
the  senate-house  ?  5.  What  of  the  size  of  Borne  at  the  time  ? 
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this  time  Rome  had  become  an  immense  city.  It  con- 
tained many  magnificent  edifices ;  the  most  splendid  of 
these  was  called  the  capitol ;  this  was  not  taken  by 
the  Granls. 

6.  All  the  bravest  of  the  Romans  assembled  there, 
and  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  Yet  the  enemy 
had  nearly  got  possession  of  it  in  the  night.  But  as 
they  were  creeping  toward  the  gate,  they  awoke  a 
large  flock  of  geese;  and  their  cackling  alarmed  the 
sentinels. 

7.  In  consequence  of  this  fortunate  event,  a  goose 
was  thenceforth  considered  a  very  praiseworthy  and 
honorable  fowl  by  the  Romans.  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  did  not  think  it  a  sin  to  have  roast  goose  for 
dinner. 

8.  The  Gauls  were  driven  out  of  Rome,  and  were 
soon  vanquished  by  Camillus,  a  brave  and  patriotic 
Roman.  It  is  said  that  not  a  single  man  of  them  got 
back  to  their  own  country,  to  tell  the  fate  of  his  com 
panions. 

9.  The  Romans  were  almost  continually  at  war. 
Their  valor  and  discipline  generally  rendered  them  suc- 
cessful ;  but  sometimes  they  met  with  misfortunes.     In 


What  of  the  capitol  ?    6.  How  was  the  capitol  saved  ?    7.  How  were  geese  ro* 
garded  afterward  ?    8.  Who  conquered  the  Gktuls?    9.  What  of  the  Romans? 
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a  war  with  the  Samnites,  a  Roman  army  was  captured, 
and  forced  to  pass  undJr  tJie  yoke,  wMch  was  a  si^ 
of  subjection.     This  was  the  highest  possible  ignominy 

10.  But  at  length  all  the  other  states  and  kingdoms 
of  Italy  were  brought  under  the  Koman  power.  Affceit 
ward,  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  Rome  was  Car- 
thage. This  was  a  powerful  city  on  the  African  coast, 
near  where  Tunis  now  stands.  It  was  situated  nearly 
south  of  Rome,  across  the  Mediterranean  sea,  at  the 
distance  of  about  four  hundred  miles. 

11.  The  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage  were 
called  Punic  wars.  The  first  began  in  the  year  264 
before  Christ,  and  lasted  twenty-three  years.  Many 
battles  were  fought  on  land,  and  some  by  sea. 

12.  The  Carthaginians  were  a  cruel  people.  When- 
ever their  generals  lost  a  battle,  they  were  crucified. 
Regulus,  a  Roman  general,  was  taken  by  them,  and 
underwent  horrible  torments.  They  cut  off  his  eyelids, 
and  then  exposed  his  naked  eyes  to  the  burning  sim. 
He  was  afterward  put  into  a  barrel,  the  inner  sides  of 
which  were  set  with  iron  spikes.  ' 

13.  A  peace  was  at  last  concluded  between  Rome 

What  of  the  war  with  the  Samnites?  10.  What  of  the  kingdoms  of  Italy? 
Where  was  Carthage?  How  far  was  it  from  Rome?  In  what  direction  ftnm 
Rome?  11.  When  did  the  first  Panic  war  begin?  How  long  did  it  last?  12. 
What  of  the  Carthaginians  ?    What  of  Regolus  ? 
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and  Carthage.  The  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  at 
Borne,  had  not  be^i  shut  for  five  hundred  years ;  for 
they  always  stood  open  while  the  Romans  were  at  wan 
But  now  they  were  closed  and  barred ;  for  Borne  was 
At  peace  with  all  the  world. 


CHAPTER  LXXin.— EuEOPB  Oontihued. 
Second  and  Third  Pvnic  Wars: 

1.  The  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  soon  flung 
wide  open  again ;  for  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
Romans  and  a  tribe  of  Gauls.  It  ended  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  latter. 

2-  In  the  year  218  before  the  Christian  era,  another 
war  with  Carthage  began.  This  was  called  the  Second 
Punic  war.  The  Carthaginians  were  commanded  by 
Hannibal,  who  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  that  ever  lived. 

8.  Hannibal  traLsported  his  army  across  the  Medi- 

13.  What  of  the  temple  of  Janus?    How  long  had  the  doors  been  open  ?    Why 
were  they  now  closed  ?    When  was  the  temple  of  Janus  open  ?    When  shut  ? 

Chapt£B  LXZIII. — 1.  What  war  now  broke  out  ?    Which  side  was  victorious  7 
2.  WMn  did  the  second  Punic  war  begin  7    Who  led  the  Garthaginians  7 
9 
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terranean  sea  to  Spain,  and  thence  marched  toward 
Italy.  In  his  progress  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
cross  the  Alps.  The  stimmits  of  these  mountains  are 
many  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  were  covered  with 
ije  and  snow ;  in  some  places  Hannibal  is  said  to  have 
cut  a  passage  through  the  solid  rock. 

4.  After  crossing  these  mountains,  several  battles 
were  won  by  the  Carthaginians.  At  length,  the  two 
Koman  constds,  with  a  large  army,  encountered  Han- 
nibal and  his  soldiers  at  OannaB.  Here  the  Komans 
were  defeate^d  with  dreadful  slaughter.  One  of  the 
consuls  fled ;  the  other  was  slain,  and  forty  thousand 
men  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

5.  Rome  had  now  no  army  to  protect  it.  If  Hanni- 
bal had  marched  thither  immediately,  it  is  probable 
that  he  might  have  taken  the  city.  But  he  delayed 
too  long,  and  the  Romans  made  preparation  to  defend 
themselves. 

6.  Hannibal  never  won  such  another  victory  as  that 
at  Cannae,  for  the  Romans  soon  enlisted  new  armies, 
and  fought  more  successfully  than  before.  Scipio,  their 
fcest  general,  sailed  over  to  Africa,  in  order  to  attack 
Carthage.     Hannibal  immediately  followed  him. 

3.  What  did  Hannibal  do  ?  How  did  his  army  croes  tfae  Alps  ?  4.  Describe 
t^  battle  of  Cannae.  5.  What  of  Rome  at  this  time?  6.  What  of  Scipio?  Who 
followed  him? 
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7.  A  battle  was  fought  between  him  and  Scipia  at 
ZiuEoa.  The  Carthaginians  had  a  multitude  of  ele- 
phants. These  animals  were  wounded  by  the  Koman 
darts,  and  the  pain  made  them  rush  through  the  field^, 
trampling  down  whole  ranks  of  HannibaFs  army. 

8.  The  Carthaginiana  were  entirely  defeated,  and 
Hannibal  himself  barely  escaped  amid  the  rout  and 
confiision.  This  battle  put  an  end  to  the  second  Punic 
War. 

9.  But  a  third  war  between  Kome  and  Carthage 
broke  out  in  about  fifty  years*  The  Romans  were 
commanded  by  another  Scipio,  who  was  as  Taliant  as 
his  namesake ;  but  the  Carthaginians  had  no  longer  a 
Hannibal. 

10.  This  third  Punic  war  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  Carthage.  The  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  continued 
to  bum  during  seventeen  days.  Many  of  the  citizens 
threw  themselves  into  the  flames,  and  perished.  This 
happened  in  the  year  137  before  the  Christian  era. 

11.  Scipio  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  rewarded  with 
a  triumph.     As  this  waa  the  highest  honor  that  a 

Roman  general  could  attain,  and  as  such  triumphs 

-*  ,  ■      .    ..    ■      ■ , 

7.  Where  was  a  batUe  fought?  What  <^elephantB?  8.  Which  side  were  de- 
feated? What  of  Hannibal?  9.  Who  led  the  Romans  in  the  third  Pnniewarf 
What  of  the  Carthagmians?  10.  When  was  Carthage  burnt?  11.  How  was 
Scipio  rewarded? 
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# 

were  often  given  to  successful  commanders,  I  will  tel] 
my  readers,  in  the  next  chapter,  what  Scipio^s  tritimph 
was. 


GHAPTER  LXXrV.— EuBoPB  Oontotobd. 
Soipio^s    Triumph. 

1.  SciPio,  on  his  return  from  Carthage,  stopped  at 
the  Campus  Martins,  which  was  a  plain  on  the  outside 
of  R<»ne.  From  thence  he  was  escorted  into  the  city 
by  a  grand  procession. 

2.  First  came  a  band  of  musicians,  playing  their 
loudest  strains  on  all  sorts  of  instruments.  Then  fol- 
lowed  a  drove  of  oxen,  which  were  to  be  sacrificed  in 
the  temples  of  the  gods.  Their  horns  were  gilded, 
and  garlands  were  wreathed  around  their  heads. 

3.  Next  came  a  train  of  wagons^  heavily  laden  with 
the  rich  spoils  that  had  been  taken  at  Carthage. 
There  was  gold  and  silver  in  abundance,  and  statues, 
pictures,  and  magnificent  garments.  The  brilliant 
armor  of  the  vanquished  army  was  likewise  piled  upon 
the  wagons. 

Chapter  LXXIV.— 1.  Where  was  the  Campus  Martius?  What  of  the  prooe^ 
won?  X  What  came  first?  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  oxen?  a.  WUh 
what  were  the  wagons  laden? 
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4.  Then  were  seen  some  elephants,  treading  along 
like  moving  hills.  These  huge  animals  were  trained  to 
war,  and  were  able  to  carry  a  whole  company  of  sol- 
diers on  their  backs. 

5.  Next  appeared  a  melancholy  troop  of  the  van 
quiflhed  Carthaginiam  Their  chains  clanked  aa  they 
walked  heavily  onward.  Among  them  were  all  the 
principal  men  of  Carthage,  and  they  drooped  their 
heads  in  shame  and  sorrow,  r^retting  that  they  had 
not  perished  in  the  flames  of  their  city. 

6.  Behind  the  sad  troop  came  another  loud  band. of 
music,  drowning  the  groans  of  the  captives  with  the 
uproar  of  a  hundred  instruments.  There  were  like, 
wise  dancers,  whose  garb  made  them  appeal*  like  mon- 
sters,  neither  beasts  nor  men.  These  wore  crowns  of 
gold. 

Y.  Then  came  a  splendid  chariot,  adorned  with  ivory, 
and  drawn  by  four  white  horses  all  abreast.  In  this 
chariot  stood  the  triumphant  Scipio,  dressed  in  a  pur- 
ple robe,  which  was  covered  with  gold  embroidery. 
His  face  was  painted  with  vermilion,  and  he  had  a 
crown  of  laurel  on  his  head. 

8.  A  golden  ball  hung  at  his  breast ;  and  in  his  right 

4.  What  of  elephants?  5.  Describe  the  appearaoce  of  the  captive  Carthagini- 
ans. In  what  battle  were  they  taken  prisoners  ?  6.  What  o."  musicians  and  dan- 
cers?   T.  How  did  Scipio  appear? 
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hand  he  held  an  ivory  sceptre,  with  a  golden  eagle  at 
the  top.  But  in  the  same  chariot  stood  a  slave,  who 
kept  whispering  to  Scipio,  "  Remember  that  thou  art 
but  a  man!"  And  these  words  seemed  to  sadden 
Scipio's  triumph. 

9.  Around  the  chariot  was  a  great  throng  of  Scipio's 
relatives,  and  other  citizens,  all  clothed  in  white.  Next 
came  the  consuls  and  all  the  members  of  the  Koman 
senate,  in  their  robes  of  ceremony. 

10.  Last  in  the  procession  marched  the  victorious 
army.  Their  helmets  were  wreathed  with  laurel.  The 
standard-bearers  carried  eagles  of  gold  and  silver,  in- 
stead of  banners.  As  they  moved  onward,  they  sang 
hymns  in  praise  of  Scipio's  valor,  and  all  the  Soman 
citizens  joined  their  voices  in  the  chorus.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  procession  passed  through  the  streets  of  Home 
and  entered  the  doors  of  the  capitol. 

8.  What  did  the  slave  whisper  in  his  ear  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  what  ha 
0aid  ?  9.  What  followed  tlie  chariot  ?  10.  Describe  the  victorious  army.  Where 
did  the  procession  stop  ? 
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CHAPTEE  LXXV.— EuBOPB  Continubd. 

SyJla  and  Mariua, 

1.  Th£  Komans  still  continued  to  make  conquesta 
Not  long  after  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  the  whole  of 
Spain  became  a  province  of  Rome.  There  was  like- 
wise a  war  with  Numidia,  a  country  of  Africa,  now 
called  Algiers.  Jugurtha,  the  Nimiidian  king,  was 
brought  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  starved  to  death  in  a 
dungeon. 

2.  There  was  afterward  a  Social  war^  beginning  in 
the  year  91  before  Christ.  This  war  was  called  Social, 
because  it  was  between  the  Romans  and  the  neighbor- 
ing  states  of  Italy,  who  h^  been  their  own  Mends  and 
allies.  Three  hundred  thousand  men  were  killed  on 
both  sides.  Then  there  was  a  war  with  Mithridates, 
the  powerful  king  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was 
not  entirely  vanquished  till  forty  years  afterward. 

8.  In  the  course  of  all  this  fighting,  two  Roman  cona 
manders  acquired  great  renown.  One  was  name| 
Marius,  and  the  other  Sylla.     Marius  was  a  rude  and 

Chapter  LXXV.—l.  What  of  Roman  conquests?  What  of  Spain?  Numidia? 
Its  king?  2.  When  did  the  Social  war  begin?  How  many  men  were  killed  in 
this  war?    Who  was  Mithridates?    3.  What  of  the  Roman  oommanders? 
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daring  soldier,  knowing  nothing  but  how  to  fight. 
Sylla  was  likewise  a  good  soldier,  bnt  also  a  person  of 
great  elegance  and  polished  manners. 

4.  These  two  generals  became  so  great  and  power- 
ftil,  that  each  was  envious  of  the  other.  They  there- 
{ote  began  a  civil  war,  in  which  Romans  fought  against 
Bomans.  I  will  relate  an  incident  in  order  to  show  the 
horrors  of  this  war. 

6.  One  of  Sylla's  soldiers  had  killed  one  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Marius.  He  began  to  strip  him  of  his  armor ; 
but  on  taking  off  the  helmet  which  had  concealed  the 
dead  man's  face,  he  saw  that  it  was  his  own  brother. 
The  wretched  survivor  placed  the  body  on  a  funeral 
pile,  and  then  killed  himself 

6.  In  the  outset  of  the  struggle  with  Sylla,  Marius 
was  beaten;  but  he  afterward  gained  possession  of 
Bome.  He  now  resolved  to  put  to  death  every  person 
that  was  not  friendly  to  his  cause.  Senators  and  other 
distinguished  men  were  publicly  murdered.  Dead 
bodies  were  seen  everywhere  about  the  streeta 

1.  But  Marius  could  not  escape  the  misery  which 
his  wickedness  deserved.  He  was  so  tortured  by 
remorse,  that  he  contracted  a  habit  of  drinking  im- 


Marius?    Sylla?    4.  What  war  broke  out  in  Bome?    5.  Kelate  a  horrid  inoi- 
dBnt  in  this  war.    6.  What  did  Marius  do  7    1.  What  was  his  fate? 
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moderately.  This  brouglit  on  a  fever^  of  which  he 
died 

8.  After  the  death  of  this  wicked  man,  Sylla  return- 
ed to  Borne  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  declared 
himself  dictator ;  and  his  word  then  became  the  sola 
law  of  Some.  Like  Marius,  he  determined  to  massa- 
ere  aU  Ms  enemies.  Ab  feat  as  they  were  HUed,  their 
bloody  heads  were  brought  to  him. 

9^  When.  Sylla  had  fshed  as  much  blood  as  he  de- 
sired, he  suddenly  resigned  his  power.  Everybody 
was  surprised  at  this,  but  nobody  lamented  it;  nor 
were  there  any  mourners  when  this  cruel  and  Yncked 
man  died,  an  event  which  happened  soon  after. 


CHAPTEK    LXXVL— EuBOPE    Continued. 
Oneius  Pampey  and  JvUus  Cmsar. 

1.  If  the  Roman  people  had  loved  liberty  as  well  as 
they  once  did,  they  never  would  have  borne  the  tyr- 
anny of  Sylla  and  Marius.  But  they  had  become 
addicted  to  luxury,  by  the  riches  they  had  acquired 
from  their  conquests  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

8.  What  did  Sylla  do?    Oive  an  aooouat  of  hia  proooedings.    9.  What  act  of 
Sylla's  surprised  eTorybody  ? 
Chapter  LXXVL — 1.  What  of  the  Roman  people  7 
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2.  Owing  to  their  contintial  wars,  they  had  also  ao 
customed  themselves  to  consider  successful  warriors  as 
the  greatest  men  on  earth.  Soldiers  must  obey  their 
leaders,  without  asking  why  or  wherefore ;  and  all  the 
(Boman  people  felt  like  soldiers.  Thus  the  very  same 
caiMies  which  rendered  the  Komans  so  invincible  to 
their  enemies,  made  them  liable  to  be  enslaved  by  any 
great  general  who  should  be  ambitious  of  enslaving 
them.     And  such  a  general  soon  appeared. 

S.  After  the  death  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  the  two 
most  valiant  and  distinguished  warriors  were  Pompey 
and  OflBsar.  Pompey  was  the  eldest  He  had  ffrown 
famom  by  vanqui^Lg  Mithridatee,  and  by  many  other 
victories.  He  had  conquered  fifteen  kingdoms,  and 
taken  eight  hundred  cities. 

4.  The  name  of  this  illustrious  leader's  rival  was 
Julius  Caesar.  He  was  the  most  beautiful  person  in 
Kome.  He  had  fought  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain, 
and  had  overcome  three  millions  of  men,  and  killed 
one  million.     His  soldiers  idolized  him. 

5.  At  last,  like  Sylla  and  Marius,  these  two  generals 
ifeacame  so  great  and  powerful,  that  the  world  was  no 
longer  wide  enough  for  them  both.     They  each  col- 

2.  What  was  the  consequence  of  continual  war  ?  3.  What  generals  appeared 
*fter  Marius  and  Sylla?  What  had  Pompey  done  ?  4.  What  of  Pompey's  riyal, 
Julius  Caesar  ? 
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lected  great  armies,  in  which  all  the  Roman  soldiers 
were  enlisted,  on  one  side  or  the  othear. 

6.  They  encountered  each  other  at  Pharsalia,  in 
Macedon,  The  best  part  of  Pompey's  army  consisted 
of  a  multitude  of  the  young  Roman  nobility.  These 
youths  had  very  handsome  faces;  and  it  was  chiefly 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  Fompey  lost  the 
victory. 

Y.  CsBsar  ordered  his  rough  and  weather-beaten  sol- 
diers to  aim  their  blows  right  at  the  faces  of  their  ene- 
mies. The  latter  were  so  afraid  that  their  beauty 
would  be  spoiled,  that  they  immediately  turxked  and 
fled.     A  complete  victory  was  gained  by  CsBsar. 

8.  Pompey  made  his  escape  into  Egypt,  but  was 
there  murdered.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  brought  to 
Osdsar,  who  turned  aside  his  eyes  from  the  bloody 
spectacle,  and  wept  to  think  that  so  mighty  a  warrior 
had  met  with  so  sad  a  fata 

5.  What  did  these  great  generals  do?  6.  "Where  was  a  battle  fought?  What 
of  Pompey*8  army?  1.  By  what  means  did  Caesar  vanquish  the  foUowen  cf  Pom- 
pey?   8.  What  became  of  Pompey?    Why  did  Gsraar  weep  at  hia  death? 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIL— Europe  OoNmnm). 

Ccesar  usurps  the  Sufprente  Power, 

1.  When  the  Roman  senate  heard  of  Oaasar's  vie 
torjr,  they  proclaimed  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the 
gods.  Supreme  power  was  granted  him  for  life,  with 
the  title  of  dictator.  His  person  was  declared  sacred 
and  inviolable. 

2.  His  statue  was  placed  among  those  of  gods  and 
h»oes^  in  the  capitol.  It  stood  next  to  that  of  Jupiter, 
and  bcore  this  impious  inscription :  "  The  Statue  of 
CAESAR,  THE  DEMI-GOD."  This  proves  that  the  Romans 
were  already  slaves,  when  they  thus  deified  a  mortal  man« 

3.  CfiBsar  had  now  but  one  other  wish  to  gratify. 
He  deeired  to  bear  the  name  of  king.  He  endeavored 
to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  in 
order  that  they  might  gratify  his  ambition.  For  tiiis 
purpose  he  spent  immense  sums  in  entertainments  and 
magnificent  spectacles. 

4.  On  one  occasion,  he  made  a  feast  for  the  whola 
Boman  people.  Twenty-two  thousand  tables  were  set 
out  in  the  streets  of  Rome.     All  sorts  of  delicious  food 

Chapter  LXXVII. — 1.  What  did  the  Romans  do  after  Caesar's  victoiy?  2. 
What  of  Caesar's  statue  ?  3.  What  did  this  great  conqueror  now  desire  ?  What 
did  he  do  to  obtain  his  wish  ?    4.  Describe  the  feast. 
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and  drink  were  heaped  upon  them.    The  meanest  beg' 
gar  was  at  liberty  to  sit  down  and  eat  his  fill. 

5.  Most  of  the  Romans  had  now  lost  the  noble 
spirit  which  had  animated  their  forefathers.  They 
were  willing  to  be  governed  by  any  man  who  would 
feed  them  with  delicacies,  and  amuse  tbem  with 
splendid  shows,  as  Caesar  did.  It  must  be  owned,  also, 
that  CsBsar  had  many  noble  and  amiable  qualities. 

6.  The  people,  therefore,  had  a  fondness  for  their 
tyrant.  They  loved  to  behold  hini,  at  the  public  spec- 
tacles and  entertainments^  sitting  in  a  gilded  chair  of 
state,  with  a  golden  crown  upon  his  head.  Had  he 
asked  it,  they  were  even  ready  to  Ball  down  and  wor- 
ship him. 

7.  But  there  were  a  few  Komans  of  the  old  stamp, 
who  loved  liberty  for  its  own  sake.  There  were  others, 
also,  who  hated  CsBsar  because  he  had  wronged  them, 
or  because  he  was  more  powerful  than  they.  These 
two  sorts  of  persons  formed  a  conspiracy  to  kill  hun. 

8.  The  two  chief  conspirators  were  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  Brutos  waa  a  dear  lover  of  Uberty,  and  a 
true  Mend  of  Bome.  He  also  loved  Osesar,  and  was 
beloved  by  him.  But  he  resolved  to  assist  in  slaying 
him  in  order  that  his  country  might  be  free. 

5  What  of  the  Romans  ?    6.  What  did  they  love  to  8ee  7    "7.  Wh«  formed  a 
ooDspiracy  to  kill  Gaaaar  ?    8.  Who  were  the  chief  oon^imton  7   What  of  Brutus  7 
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9.  Caasins  formed  the  same  resolution;  but  it  was 
chiefly  because  he  hated  Csesar.  Sixty  other  senators 
were  engaged  in  the  plot.  Most  conspirators  endeavor 
to  do  their  work  in  secrecy  and  at  midnight.  But  the 
blood  of  Csesar  was  to  be  shed  in  broad  daylight,  and 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  senate-house. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII.— EuBOPK  CoN-runjBD 

AsgassiTutUon  ofJidius  Coeear. 

1.  On  the  fatal  morning,  Csesar  set  forth  from  his 

mansion.     There  was  a  great  throng  of  flatterers  and 

false  friends  around  him.     As  he  came  down  the  stepp 

9.  Oassius  ?    How  did  they  mesQ  10  act  ? 

Cbaftbs  LXXVIII.— 1.  Describe  deear's  departure  from  his  bouae. 
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of  the  portal,  a  gray-bearded  philosopher  pressed 
through  the  crowd  and  put  a  paper  into  his  hand.  It 
contained  an  account  of  the  whole  plot.  K  Caesar  had 
read  it,  it  would  have  cost  all  the  conspirators  their 
lives,  and  have  saved  his  own.  But  he  gave  it  to  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  walked  onward. 

2.  As  Caesar  passed  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  he 
looked  round  at  the  crowd  of  obsequious  senators,  and 
listened  to  the  shouts  of  the  multitude.  He  felt  that 
he  was  the  most  exalted  man  in  all  the  world.  But 
his  heart  was  not  at  ease ;  for  he  also  felt  that  he  had 
enslaved  his  country. 

3.  The  proud  procession  ascended  the  steps  of  thts 
senate-house  and  passed  into  the  halL  Along  the  sides 
of  this  hall  were  ranged  the  statues  of  many  famous 
Romans,  and  among  them  stood  the  marble  image  of 
Pompey,  whose  bloody  head  had  been  brought  to 
Caesar.  Just  as  Caesar  was  passing  in  front  of  Pom- 
pey's  statue,  Metellus  Cimber,  one  of  the  conspirators, 
knelt  down  and  took  hold  of  his  robe.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  attack. 

4.  Casca,  who  was  behind  Caesar,  drew  a  dagger  and 

What  happened  as  he  came  down  the  steps?  2.  What  did  he  see  on  looking 
around  him  ?  How  did  he  feel  ?  3.  Where  did  the  prooession  march  ?  What 
were  ranged  around  the  hall  ?  What  happened  as  Csesar  was  passing  the  status 
of  Pompey  ? 
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stabbed  him  in  the  shoulder.  "  Wretch !  what  doest 
thou  ?"  cried  OaBsar,  snatching  the  weapon.  The  other 
oonspirators  now  rushed  upon  him.  But  he  defended 
Idmself  with  the  valor  that  he  had  shown  in  a  hun- 
dred battles. 

5.  At  length  Brutus  pressed  forward  and  struck  him 
with  his  dagger.  When  Caesar  saw  that  the  hand  of 
his  dear  Mend  was  raised  against  his  life,  he  made  no 
more  resistance.  "And  thou  too,  Brutus!"  he  said, 
with  one  reproachful  look. 

6.  Then  covering  his  head  with  his  mantle,  that  his 
enemies  might  not  behold  the  death  pang  in  his  face, 
he  fell  before  the  pedestal  of  Pompey's  statue.  The 
marble  countenance  of  the  statue  seemed  to  look  down 
upon  him,  and  Pompey  was  avenged. 

7.  The  conspirators  dipped  their  weapons  in  the 
blood  that  flowed  upon  the  pavement.  Brutus  raised 
his  dagger  aloft,  and  called  to  Cicero,  the  illustrious 
orator  and  patriot.  "  Rejoice,  father  of  our  country  1*^ 
he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  prostrate  form  of  Csesar, 
^.for  Ilome  is  jfree !" 

,  8.  But  alas !  when  the  souls  of  a  whole  people  are 
enslaved,  it  is  not  the  death  of  any  single  man  that  can 

4.  Who  first  stabbed  him  ?  How  did  he  defend  himself?  5.  Who  gave  Cassar 
the  second  blow  ?  How  did  he  receive  it?  6.  Describe  his  death.  7.  What  f^*^ 
Bratog  and  the  oonspirators  now  do  ?    8.  Why  did  C»aar  die  in  vain? 
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set  them  free.     And  thus,  as  my  readers  will  perceive, 
the  mighty  vifetim  died  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX.— EuBOFB  CbirrmuED. 
Consequences  of  CcBsar^a  Death. 

1.  The  death  of  Csesar  took  place  forty-three  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  affairs  of  Rome  were 
thrown  into  great  confusion  by  it.  Caesar's  friends 
found  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  people  that 
he  had  been  unjustly  murdered. 

2.  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  the  other  conspirators,  were 
compelled  to  flee  from  the  city.  Three  men  then 
usurped  the  government,  and  were  called  triumvirs,  or 
a  triumvirate.  Their  names  were  Mark  Antony,  Lepi- 
dus,  and  Octavius.  The  latter  was  Csesar's  nephew, 
and  had  been  his  adopted  son. 

8.  The  triumvirate  resolved  to  secure  themselves  in 
power  by  murdering  all  who  were  opposed  to  thenL 
They  made  a  list  of  three  hundred  senators,  and  more 
than  two  thousand  knights,  and  offered  rewards  for 

Ohaptsr  LXXIX.-~1.  When  did  Gsesar's  death  take  place?  What  of  Rome? 
The  fHends  of  Csesar  ?  2.  Who  were  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city  ?  Who  now  gov* 
emed  Rome?    Who  waa  Octavius?    3.  What  did  the  triumvirate  do? 
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killing  th^n.    They  exulted  when  the  heads  of  their 
victims  were  laid  at  their  feet. 

4.  One  of  these  wicked  triumvirs  presented  the  head 
of  his  own  brother  to  his  colleagues.  Another  brought 
his  uncle's  head.  No  Mend,  nor  relative,  nor  patriot 
was  spared,  if  he  was  suspected  of  being  opposed  to 
the  triumvirate. 

6.  In  the  mean  time,  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  in 
Greece.  They  had  collected  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men.  Mark  Antony  and  Octavius  marched 
against  them;  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Philippi 
Brutus  and  Cassius  being  defeated,  they  both  com- 
mitted suicide. 

6.  The  triumvirate  had  now  got  all  the  power  into 
their  own  hands.  But  they  soon  quarrelled  among 
themselves.  Lepidus  was  turned  out  of  office,  and 
banished.  Mark  Antony  and  Octavius  then  made  war 
upon  one  another,  like  Marius  and  Sylla^  and  like 
Pompey  and  Caesar. 

Y.  The  good  fortune  of  Octavius  gave  him  the  vic- 
tory, and  Antony  killed  himself  with  his  own  sword, 
as  I  have  related  in  the  history  of  Egypt.     Octavius 

4.  What  acts  of  cruelty  did  they  perfonn  ?  6.  Where  dow  were  Brutus  and 
Cassius?  Who  opposed  them  ?  Where  was  the  batUe  fought  ?  The  fiite  of  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius?  6.  What  of  the  triumvirate?  1.  Which  of  the  triumviiB  tri- 
«mphed? 
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had  no  longer  any  rivals,  and  was  now  sole  master  of 
Kome  and  its  dominiona  He  was  afraid  to  assume  tlie 
title  of  king,  but  called  himself  emperor,  and  Augus^ 
tas  CsBsar. 

8.  In  addition  to  several  other  titles,  the  senate  gave 
him  that  of  Pater  Patrise,  or  Father  of  his  Country. 
This  was  merely  a  piece  of  flatteiy.  Yet  there  were 
now  so  few  good  men  in  Bome,  that  perhaps  Octavius 
made  a  better  use  of  his  power  than  any  other  would 
have  done. 

9.  His  reign  fipom  this  time  was  peaceful  and  quiet, 
and  offers  few  events  that  heed  be  recorded  in  this 
brief  history.  Nearly  the  whole  world  was  under  his 
sway,  and  therefore  he  had  no  occasion  to  increase  his 
dominions  by  going  to  war.  The  greatest  glory  of  his 
times  consists  in  the  works  of  poets  and  other  men  of 
genius. 

10.  Octavius,  or,  as  he  is  always  called,  Augustus 
G8Bsar,  reigned  forty-one  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  in  the  year  14  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
You  will  observe  that  it  was  during  his  reign  that 
Christ  appeared  in  Palestine. 

What  became  of  Antony?  What  did  Octavius  call  himself?  8.  What  other 
uame  did  the  senate  give  him?  9.  Describe  the  lexga  of  Augii8tti&  10.  How 
long  did  he  reign?    When  did  he  die? 
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CHAPTER  LXXX.— Europe  OoNrmtTED. 

About  the  great  power  and  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 

the  time  of  August/us, 

1.  As  Borne  was  now  at  its  greatest  height  of  wealth 
And  splendor,  I  shall  tiy  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
extent  and  power  of  this  vast  empire,  and  then,  having 
told  you  a  little  more  of  its  history,  I  shall  say  some- 
thing about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient 
Roman  people. 

2.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Roman  empire  em- 
braced all  the  nations  of  Europe,  except  a  few  northern 
tribes,  who  maintained  their  independence.  It  in- 
cluded England,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  all  the  states 
of  Italy,  Greece,  the  country  now  occupied  by  Turkey 
in  Europe,  besides  many  other  nations. 

3.  In  Asia,  it  embraced  all  the  kingdoms  from  Asia 
Minor  on  the  west,  to  India  on  the  east.  Of  course,  it 
included  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Parthia,  and  many  other  countries. 

4.  It  included  the  whole  northern  portion  of  Africa^ 
from  Mauritania,  now  Morocco,  on  the  west,  to  Ethi- 


Chafter  LXXX. — 1.  What  of  Rome  during  Uie  reign  of  AugustiKi  ?    What  did 
it  include  in  Bur^pA?    3.  In  Asia?    4.  In  Africa  ? 
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opia  on  the  east.  This  was  the  whole  of  Amca  then 
known ;  the  interior  being  only  inhabited  by  scattered 
bands  of  negroes. 

5.  It  seems  wonderful  that  one  country  could  gov- 
ern so  many  nations.  This  was  done,  however,  by 
placing  Boman  governors  over  these  various  kingdoms ; 
the  governors  being  sustained  by  a  multitude  of  Ro- 
man soldiers. 

6.  During  this  period,  the  people  of  Rome  had  great 
skill  in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  many 
other  arts.  These  arts  were  extended  to  all  parts  of 
the  empire. 

7.  Thus  a  multitude  of  cities  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  were  filled  with  costly  tem- 
ples and  palaces  of  marble,  with  beautiful  statues  and 
valuable  paintings.  The  splendor  and  magnificence 
of  many  of  these  cities,  at  this  period,  was  indeed 
wonderful. 

8.  Nor  was  this  all :  the  Romans  built  many  public 
works  of  great  utility ;  they  constructed  roads  paved 
with  stone;  they  built  durable  bridges,  and  made 
aqueducts  for  supplying  the  cities  with  water.  So  nu- 
merous and  so  permanent  were  these  vast  works,  that 

What  parts  of  Africa  were  then  known?  5.  How  did  Rome  govern  all  these 
nations  ?  6.  What  of  the  people  of  Rome  ?  7.  With  what  were  many  cities  filled  ? 
8.  Whatof  public  works?    Roads?    Bridges?    Aqueducts? 
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the  remains  of  them  are  still  to  he  found  in  most  of 
the  countries  over  which  the  Roman  dominion  was 
then  established,  though  they  were  executed  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

9.  But  of  all  the  cities  in  the  world,  Rome  was  itself 
the  most  wonderful.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  was 
fifty  miles  in  circuit,  and  contained  four  millions  of 
inhabitants. 

10.  Like  all  ancient  cities,  it  was  surrounded  by 
high,  strong  walls  of  stone ;  for  in  these  warlike  times, 
as  I  have  before  said,  walls  were  a  necessary  protection 
against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  The  walls  of  Rome 
were  entered  by  thirty-seven  gates. 

11.  The  interior  of  this  wonderful  city  surpassed  all 
description.  The  various  generals  who  had  conquered 
other  countries,  had  robbed  them  of  their  choicest 
treasures,  and  these  had  been  brought  to  Rome  to 
decorate  and  enrich  the  capital. 

12.  There  were  beautiful  statues  from  Greece,  obe- 
lisks and  columns  from  Egypt,  and  a  great  variety  of 
curious  and  costly  manufactures  from  Asia.  Gold,  sil- 
vrer,  and  precious  stones  had  been  gathered  from  every 
part  of  the  earth. 

13.  Beside  all  this,  the  city  was  embellished  with 


9,  10.  Deaoribe  the  city  of  Rome.     11,  12.  How  was  the  capital  decorated? 
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temples,  many  of  them  of  marble,  and  beautiftiUy 
sculptured;  there  were  also  theatres,  amphitheatres, 
porticoes,  public  baths,  triumphal  arches,  and  aqueducta 
14.  In  short,  the  city  of  Rome  was  enriched  witli 
die  spoils  of  the  whole  world,  and  had  that  air  of 
pomp  and  magnificence  which  suited  the  capital  of  the 
greatest  empire  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

13.  What  of  temples  ?    Other  buildings  ?    14.  What  of  the  city  generallyr 


CHAPTEE  LXXXr.— Ettkopk  OoMTiHuitD. 

The  Means  hy  which  Rome  aegv/ired  its  P&wer. 

1.  I  TBXJ8T  you  have  now  some  faint  idea  of  the 
extent,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  Roman  empire.  "We 
cannot  look  back  upon  it  without  feelings  of  admira- 
tion; yet  when  we  look  at  the  means  which  had  been 

OaApren  LXXXI. — 1.  What  must  we  ftel  upon  reading  the  histor?  or  Rome  T 
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employed  to  establish,  this  dominion ;  when  we  look  at 
the  condition  of  mankind  during  that  age,  and  consider 
that  this  vast  dominion  soon  crumbled  into  atoms; 
we  cannot  but  feel  the  strongest  emotions  of  pain. 

2.  In  the  first  place,  the  means  used  to  aggrandize 
ftome  were  those  of  conquest.  The  Koman  generals 
went  abroad  to  subdue  other  countries,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  acquire  fame  and  spoils  for  themselves, 
and  power  for  Home. 

3.  They  slaughtered  the  inhabitants  without  mercy, 
they  robbed  them  without  scruple,  and  they  subjected 
them  to  the  Koman  yote  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  the  rights  of  mankind. 

4.  Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  fabric  of  Ro- 
man power  was  erected.  And  what  must  have  been 
the  condition  of  mankind  during  the  seven  hundred 
years  that  Rome  was  carrying  on  its  wars  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  enslave  the  world ! 

5.  It  is  true  that  a  few  men — ^generals,  senators,  con- 
suls, and  governors — ^may  have  lived  in  splendor,  and 
enjoyed  wealth  and  fame.  Some  of  the  Roman  so^ 
diers,  too,  may  have  led  lives  of  adventure,  gratifying 
to  bold  and  restless  spirits. 

2,  3.  By  what  means  did  Rome  rise  to  such  a  high  pitch  of  renown?  What  of 
the  Roman  generals?  4.  How  many  years  was  Rome  at  war  with  other  nations? 
5.  What  classes  may  have  been  benefited  by  these  wars? 
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6.  But  how  much  suffering,  sorrow,  and  despair  must 
there  have  been  among  the  millions  of  wounded  men ; 
among  the  miUions  who  were  bereaved  of  their  friends ; 
among  the  millions  who  were  stript  of  their  fortunes; 
among  the  millions  who  were  reduced  to  slavery ! 

^.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  policy  of  Rome  was 
wholly  selfish.  The  Roman  people,  like  the  Greeks, 
Persians,  Egyptians,  and  other  ancient  nations,  had 
some  notions  of  virtue,  and  occasionally  displayed 
noble  and  generous  qualities. 

8.  Yet,  like  all  these  nations,  they  were  destitute  of 
true  morality ;  that  morality  which  Christ  has  taught 
in  a  single  sentence :  Do  to  another  as  you  would  have 
another  do  to  you.  Like  most  other  ancient  nations, 
Rome  was  destitute  of  that  true  religion,  which  teaches 
mankind  that  all  power  founded  in  injustice  must 
perish. 

9.  Splendid  as  the  Roman  empire  was,  it  was  desti- 
tute of  real  glory.  Its  splendor  was  acquired  by  rob- 
bery, and  its  fame,  though  it  might  dazzle  a  heathery 
will  be  regarded  as  a  false  renown  by  the  Christian. 

10.  Such  as  it  was,  the  power  of  Rome  was  destined 
to  speedy  decay.     For  a  time  after  Augustus,  the  em- 


Q.  Who  suffpred  from  them  ?    7.  What  of  Borne  and  her  dtisena  ?    8.  Wei« 
the  people  either  truly  moral  or  religions  ?    9.  What  of  the  splendor  of  Bome  T 
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pire  maintained  its  sway,  and  the  magnificence  of  !Roid*3 
cantmned«  The  luxury  of  the  wealthy  citizens  even 
increased,  and  refinement  in  many  respects  was  carried 
to  a  higher  pitch  than  ever. 

11.  But  the  whole  febric  was  based  upon  a  fiilise 
foundation;  and  in  a  few  centuries  imperial  Rome  was 
divided  among  a  host  of  ruthless  invaders. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII.— Europe  Contwub©. 
Home  v/nder  the  Emperors. 

1.  The  Roman  empire  had  now  reached  the  height 
of  its  power,  pomp,  and  splendor ;  but  its  decline  had 
already  commenced,  because  the  people  and  their 
rulers  were  alike  corrupt.  It  was  like  a  great  tree 
with  wide-spreading  branches,  but  rotten  at  its  trunk. 

2-  In  the  course  of  alx)ut  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  Augustus  Caesar,  there  had 
been  thirty-six  emperors  of  Rome ;  but  I  can  mention 
only  a  few  of  them.     They  lived  in  great  luxury  and 

10.  What  was  the  state  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  Augustus?  11.  What  w«s 
the  final  fate  of  Rome  ? 

Chapter  LXXXII^ — 1.  To  what  can  you  compare  the  Roman  empire?  2.  Ho^ 
many  empeitm  reigned  after  Augustus?    What  of  them  ? 
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splendor,  but  they  were  generally  such  wicked  persons 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  world  if  they 
had  never  lived. 

3.  The  next  emperor  to  Augustus  Caesar  was  Tibe- 
rius. He  was  a  frightful  looking  object,  being  bald, 
and  covered  with  sores,  and  his  disposition  was  far 
more  hideous  than  his  aspect.  This  gloomy  tyrant 
suspected  everybody  of  plotting  against  his  life. 

4.  He  put  so  many  people  to  death,  that  their  dead 
bodies  were  piled  in  heaps  in  the  public  places.  He 
once  sentenced  a  poor  woman  to  die,  merely  for 
lamenting  the  death  of  her  son  At  last,  he  fell  into 
a  swoon,  and  his  guards  smothered  him  with  his  bed- 
clothes. 

6.  His  successor  was  Caligula,  who  wished  that  the 
whole  Roman  people  had  but  one  head,  that  he  might 
chop  it  off  at  a  single  blow.  He,  also,  was  murdered 
by  his  guards,  and  was  succeeded  by  Claudius,  an  idiot. 
Claudius  was  poisoned  by  his  own  wife. 

6.  Nero  was  the  next  emperor.  His  whole  reign 
was  a  scene  of  bloodshed.  He  murdered  his  mother 
and  his  wife.  He  set  Home  on  fire,  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  blaze. .  While  the  city  was  in 
flames,  he  sat  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower,  playing  on  a 

3,  4.  Give  an  aooount  of  Tiberius.     5.  Describe  Oal^ola.     6.  What  of  Nero? 
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harp.  Finally,  he  was  dethroned,  and  condemned  to 
be  beaten  to  death  with  rods.  To  escape  this  torture, 
he  killed  himsel£ 

7.  The  two  next  emperors  were  Galba  and  Otha 
The  first  was  killed  by  his  soldiers,  and  the  second 
committed  suicide.  The  next  was  Vitellins.  This 
monster  delighted  in  visiting  fields  of  battle,  and  snuf* 
fing  up  the  smell  of  the  dead  bodies. 

8.  When  the  Romans  grew  weary  of  Vitellins^  they 
put  a  rope  around  his  neck  and  hauled  him  into  the 
most  public  part  of  the  city.  There  they  bespattered 
him  with  mud,  and  then  killed  him  in  the  most  cruel 
manner.  His  head  was  put  on  a  lance,  and  his  body 
dragged  into  the  Tiber. 

9.  But  I  am  weary,  my  dear  young  readers !  My 
heart  grows  sick  and  sad,  while  I  speak  to  you  of 
these  evil  and  miserable  men.  Forget  what  I  have  told 
you.  Forget  that  such  monsters  have  ever  existed  in 
the  world. 

10.  Or,  if  you  must  remember  them,  remember,  too^ 
that  their  frightful  crimes  resulted  from  the  possession 
of  more  power  than  mortal  man  ought  ever  to  possesa 
And,  above  all,  remember  that  if  these  tyrants  were 

1.  What  of  Oalba  and  Otho?    Vitellius?    8.  What  became  of  Vitelliuat     10. 
What  may  jou  remember  of  the  reigns  of  these  monsters? 


the  scom^s  of  their  people,  it  was  because  the  people 
had  not  virtue  enough  to  be  free. 


ALABIO,    KINQ  Or  tOZ  QOIB8,   EUTElUKa  BOMB. 

CHAPTER   LXXXIII.— EuBOPB  CoKrrarjBD. 

jpall  of  the  Wesiem  Empire  of  the  Romans. 

1.  Yet  there  "were  some  good  men  among  the  Roman 
emperors.  Such  were  Vespasian,  Titus,  Antoninus, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Alexander  Sevems,  Aureliao,  and 
Diocletian.  But  these  good  men  would  doubtless  have 
been  better,  if  their  evil  fortune  had  not  made  them 
emperora 

(teApm  LXSXIIL— 1.  Wbat  sood  smpMon  wh«  tbera  T 
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2.  The  first  emperor  who  became  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, was  Constantine  the  Great.  He  began  to  reign 
in  the  year  306  after  the  Christian  era.  By  him  the 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  from  Rome  to  Cod» 
3tantinople,  formerly  called  Byzantium. 

3.  The  religion  of  Christ  was  planted  in  various 
parts  of  the  Koman  empire  by  the  apostles,  but  the 
first  Christians  were  much  persecuted.  Some  were 
whipped,  many  were  imprisoned,  and  thousands  were 
murdered. 

4.  Still  their  niunbers  increased.  At  length  the  em- 
peror Constantine  ordered  that  the  peraecutions  should 
cease,  and  he  himself  became  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
This  took  place  in  311. 

6.  It  is  said  that  Constantine  was  one  day  riding  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  when  he  saw  a  splendid  cross  in 
the  heavens,  upon  which  was  written,  "  Conquer  by 
this  sign."  It  is  supposed  that  this  vision  persuaded 
the  emperor  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
induced  him  to  adopt  it  as  the  religion  of  the  state. 

6.  From  this  period  Christianity  flourished  for  a  cou 


2.  What  of  Constantine  ?  When  did  he  begin  to  reign?  Where  was  the  seat 
of  government  placed  by  Constantine?  What  was  the  former  name  of  Constanti- 
nople? 3,  What  of  the  religion  of  Christ?  The  first  Christians?  Persecutaons? 
4  What  did  Constantine  do?  6.  What  is  said  to  have  happened  to  Constaiitiiie? 
S.  What  of  Christiaiiity  from  this  period? 
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siderable  tima  The  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  had  been  extended  throughout  the  Roman  em- 
pire, gave  way  before  it.  Many  of  the  temples  were 
converted  into  churches,  and  the  people  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  bow  down  before  the  statues  of  Jupiter 
and  other  imaginary  gods,  knelt  in  humiliation  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross. 

7.  In  the  year  864,  the  Roman  dominions  were 
divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires.  The 
capital  of  the  Eastern  empire  was  Constantinople. 
The  fate  of  this  city  wiU  be  briefly  related  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Turks. 

8.  The  capital  of  the  Western  empire  was  Rome. 
But  this  imperial  city  was  no  longer  powerful  enough 
to  defend  itself  against  the  nations  which  it  had  for- 
merly conquered.  It  was  ravaged  by  hordes  of  bar- 
barians from  the  north  of  Europe,  consisting  of  Huns, 
Goths,  Vandals,  &c. 

9.  Of  these  rude  tribes  I  shall  speak  more  partic- 
ularly hereafter.  It  is  su£Blcient  for  the  present  to  say 
that  they  were  bold  warriors,  and  chose  rather  to 
obtain  wealth  by  plundering  the  rich  inhabitants  of 


The  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  ?  Temples  ?    *l.  What  took  place  364  A.  G.7 
What  waa  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire  of  Borne?    8.  The  western  empire  ? 
How  was  it  ravaged  and  laid  waste  ?    9.  What  of  the  northern  harbarians  T 
10 
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Italy,  than  by  the  ctiltivation  of  their  own  more  sterile 
soiL 

10.  One  of  the  first  and  fiercest  of  these  northera 
invaders,  was  Alaric,  Mng  of  the  Goths,  who  led  a 
large  army  against  Rome,  and  threatened  the  deBtnio- 
tion  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants  were  very  different 
from  the  ancient  Romans,  and,  being  overawed  by  the 
daring  freebooter,  promised  him  large  sums  of  money. 
But  this  promise  not  being  ftdfiOUed,  Alaric  took  the 
city  and  gave  it  up  to  plimder. 

11.  For  six  days  imperial  Rome  was  a  scene  of  pil- 
lage  and  murder.  Thousands  of  citizens  were  slmn, 
and  a  lai^  portion  of  the  place  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  410. 

12.  After  a  while,  Alaric  retired;  but  about  the 
year  455,  Attila,  leader  of  the  Huns,  threatened  to  fol- 
low the  example  which  Alaric  had  set.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  projects  he  died ;  and  Rome,  for  a  time, 
was  saved. 

13.  In  the  year  476,  the  whole  Western  empire,  with 
Rome  itself,  was  entirely  subjugated  by  Odoacer,  the 
leader  of  another  northern  tribe,  called  the  Heruli,  and 
it  remained  imder  this  dominion  for  many  yeara 


10.  What  of  Alaric?    11.  What  occurred  in  410?     12.  What  hi4»pened  aboai 
the  jear  446  ?    13.  What  of  Odoacer  ? 
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14.  In  the  year  637,  these  barbarians  were  driven 
from  Rome.  This  triumph  was  effected  by  Belisarina, 
an  illustrious  commander  in  the  service  of  the  emperoi' 
of  the  East.  The  Eastern  and  Western  empires  were 
then  reimited,  but  only  for  a  short  period.  Italy,  m 
\vell  as  Rome,  from  this  time  frequently  changed 
hands,  being  sometimes  under  the  sway  of  northern 
kings,  and  sometimes  under  the  Oreek  emperors. 


OH  AFTER  LXXXIV.— EuBOPB  CoimmTKD. 

Progress  of  the  Decline  of  Home. 

1.  Ik  the  tenth  century,  the  emperor  of  Germany 
claimed  Italy  as  a  part  of  his  dominions.  Several  cities 
resisted  his  authority.  When  the  emperor,  whose 
name  was  Otho,  heard  of  it,  he  invaded  Italy,  and 
went  to  Roma 

2.  He  took  possession  of  the  palace,  and  prepared  a 
magnificent  feast  AU  the  great  men  of  Rome  were 
invited.    The  emperor  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  on 

14.  What  happened  in  637?    Who  was  Belisarius?     What  did  he  do?    What 
of  the  eastern  and  western  empires  ?    What  of  Italy  ?    Rome  ? 
Chaptee  LXXXIV. — 1.  What  of  the  emperor  of  Qermany? 
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a  splendid  throna    The  guests  seated  themselves,  ex- 
pecting to  be  feasted  with  luxuries. 

3w  But  before  they  had  eaten  a  mouthful,  Otho  made 
a  sign.  Immediately  the  hall  was  filled  with  armed 
men.  The  emperor  ordered  the  guests  neither  to  move 
^or  speak,  on  pain  of  death,  whatever  might  take  plaoa 
They  trembled,  and  wished  themselves  away  from  the 
banquets 

4.  One  of  the  emperor's  officers  stood  up  and  read 
aloud  the  names  of  aU  who  had  opposed  his  authority. 
These  unfortunate  men  had  been  invited  to  the  feast, 
and  were  now  sitting  at  the  table.  The  emperor  com- 
manded them  to  be  dragged  into  the  middle  of  the 
haU  and  put  to  death.  The  executioner  was  in  readi- 
ness with  a  broad  and  heavy  sword.  One  after  anoth- 
er the  heads  of  the  condemned  persons  rolled  upon  the 
floor  of  the  hall.      No  mercy  was  shown  to  any  of 

them. 

5.  When  this  dreadful  scene  was  over,  the  emperor 
turned  his  attention  to  the  banquet.  His  stem  and 
wrathful  aspect  became  mild  and  pleasing.  He  en- 
deavored to  make  the  other  guests  enjoy  themselves; 
but  probably  their  appetites  were  not  increased  by  the 
sight  of  dead  bodies  on  the  bloody  floor.     This  is  a 

2-5.  Relate  the  gtorj  of  his  banquet 
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'  horrible  story,  and  I  only  tell  it  to  show  you  the  IwtP 
"barous  and  cruel  character  of  the  men  of  those  times. 

6.  In  the  course  of  years,  Italy  was  divided  into 
'    several  separate  states,  or  sovereignties.     The  principal 

.of  these  were  Naples,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Lombardy, 
Genoa,  and  Venice.  Rome,  with  other  temtories,  was 
given  to  the  pope.  Of  these  I  shaU.  give  you  a  brief 
account ;  but  before  I  proceed  farther  with  the  history 
of  Rome,  I  will  tell  you  something  of  the  manners  tod 
customs  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

7.  Let  me  remark,  however,  that  Rome  was  now 
totally  changed  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Augustus.  Not  "only  was  the  empire  broken  in  pieces, 
but  the  proud  city  of  Rome  itself  had  lost  its  former 
glory. 

8.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  had  greatly  dimin- 
ished; many  of  its  most  splendid  edifices  were  falling 
into  ruins,  and  the  people,  having  been  long  mixed 
with  barbarians,  had  lost  their  former  polish,  and  be- 
come partially  barbarous  themselves. 

9.  Even  the  language  of  Rome  and  of  aU  Italy  grai 
tiaUy  becapie  changed.  The  people  had  formerly 
spoken  the  Latin  language ;  but  this  became  mingled 
with  the  languages  of  the  northern  invaders,  and  thus 

6.  How  did  Italy  beoome  divided  7    1.  What  of  the  changes  in  Borne?   &  Wliat 
of  the  inhabitants,  edifices,  &c.?    9.  The  language  of  Borne? 
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the  modem  Italian  was  gradtially  formed    Such  were 
the  wonderful  changes  in  Some  and  Italy. 


CHAFFER    LXXXV.— Europe  '  CoBrroniKD. 
Ma/n/ners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Romans. 

1.  I  AM  now  going  to  give  you  an  acoonnt  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  great  people  whose  history 
you  have  just  read.  I  shall  tell  you  about  their 
domestic  habits,  and  about  their  public  observances; 
about  their  state  of  society,  agriculture,  shows,  dresses, 
religion,  marriage  ceremonies,  funeral  rites,  miKtary 
institutions,  and  public  edifices. 

2.  The  people  of  Rome,  as  you  know,  were  at  first 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  patricians  and  plebeiana 
It  was  to  the  struggles  for  power  between  these  ranks 
that  most  of  the  difficulties  in  the  state  were  owing. 
To  these  ranks  a  third  was  afterward  added,  called 
equites,  or  knights;  the  custom  of  making  slaves  of 
the  subjects  of  conquered  nations,  introduced  a  fourth 
division. 

8.  You  have  seen  that  the  government  of  Rome  was 

Craftek  LXXXV.— *2.  Into  what  foar  ranks  or  dasaes  were  the  Bornan  dtiaeoi 
divided? 
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subject  to  very  numerous  changes.  At  one  time  it  was 
under  a  king,  at  others  under  consuls,  dictators,  em- 
perors, etc.  The  other  officers  of  the  state  were  nu- 
merous, and  invested  with  very  different  degrees  of 
power. 

4.  The  ministers  of  religion  among  the  Komans  did 
not  form  a  distinct  order  of  citizens,  but  were  chosen 
from  the  most  virtuous  and  honorable  men  of  the  state. 
These  attended  to  the  sacrifices  of  beasts  to  the  gods, 
and  other  religious  rites.  The  superstitions  of  the 
times  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  a  college  of 
augurs,  whose  business  it  was  to  explain  dreams,  ora- 
cles, and  prodigies,  and  to  foretell  future  events. 

5.  They  drew  their  auguries  or  presages  concerning 
futurity  from  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  and  an  in- 
spection of  the  entrails  of  birds  and  beasts.  Of  course 
they  could  no  more  divine  the  future,  than  the  old 
women  you  may  sometimes  meet  with  in  our  villages, 
who  pretend  to  "  tell  your  forttme,"  by  examining  the 
groimds  of  coffee  cups. 

6.  The  augurs  at  Borne  interpreted  the  will  of  the 
gods  in  regard  to  making  war  and  peace,  and  none 
dared  to  dispute  their  authority.  No  business  of  im- 
portance  could  be  proceeded  in,  without  first  consult- 

^™^^^— ^■^'— ^^—  ■■  ■  ■  ^»^P^  ■■■■■■  I  II—.         I       ■  l^.l.l        I  ■     I       ■  I     ■■■    I    M    I  I  —  ^^^^»1  I  1^ 

3.  What  of  the  gorerament?    Offioera  of  state?    4.  Ministers  of  religion  ?   Su> 
perstitiona  ?    6.  How  did  the  augars  proceed  ?    6.  The  authority  of  the  aagurs? 
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ing  them ;  and  their  advice,  whatever  it  might  be,  was, 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  be  strictly  observed. 

1.  The  office  of  an  augur  was  important  and  honor- 
able,  and  wm  sought  after  by  many  of  the  principal 
persons  in  the  Homan  senate.  Cato,  the  censor,  was  a 
member  of  their  college,  and  Cicero  also;  though  they 
both  appear  to  have  been  folly  sensible  of  the  extrav- 
agance and  folly  of  the  art  they  practised.  A  remark 
is  attributed  to  Cato,  that  he  wondered  how  one  augur 
could  look  in  the  face  of  another  without  laughing. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI.— Ettbopb  CoNnNUED. 
AboiU  Religion. — Deities. — Temples, — Marriages, 

1.  Ths  religion  of  the  Romans  was  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  and  included  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  deities.  Every  virtue  and  vice  of 
the  human  heart,  every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  body 
every  properly  of  the  real  and  imaginarjr  world,  was 
presided  over  by  its  peculiar  god.  Every  grove,  and 
mountain,  and  stream  had  its  nymph  or  naiad,  and 


7.  The  office  of  an  angar  ?    Cato  and  Cicero  ?    Remark  of  Cato? 
Ghaftkr  LXXXVL^l.  What  of  raligioD?    Qods^  Dympha)  &c? 
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every  hero  and  sage  of  the  conntiy  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  divinity. 

2.  Every  religions  sect  was  tolerated  at  Borne  except 
the  Jews  and  the  Christians.  These  were  persecnted 
with  unrelenting  cruelty,  until  the  mild  precepts  of 
the  true  religion  triumphed  over  superstition  and  igno. 
ranee.  Christianity  at  length  prevailed  over  conflict' 
ing  opinions,  and  was  adopted  as  the  religion  of  the 
state,  A.  D.  311. 

3.  The  number  of  deities  whom  the  Romans  wor- 
shipped, occasioned  the  erection  of  a  great  multitude 
of  temples.  Many  of  these  were  very  splendid  edi- 
fices, adorned  with  all  the  arts  of  sculpture,  and  filled 
with  offerings  and  sacrifices.  The  priests  attended  at 
the  temples,  and  sacrificed  sheep,  btdls,  oxen^  and  other 
animals. 

4.  Marriage  was  v»y  much  favored  by  the  laws  of 
Rome,  and  severe  penalties  were  inflicted  on  those  who 
remained  single.  At  one  period,  the  censors  obliged 
all  the  young  bachelors  to  make  oath  that  they  would 
marry  within  a  certain  time.  Augustus  increased  the 
penalties  on  bachelors,  and  bestowed  rewards  on  those 
who  were  parents  of  a  numerous  oflfopring. 

6.  The  parties  were  betrothed  some  time  before  the 

2.  ToIeratioQ?   Christianity?    3.  What  is  said  of  the  Bomac  deities 7   4.  ICar^ 
riage?   Peoalties? 
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actual  celebration  of  the  marriage.  This  latter  was 
attended  with  many  ceremonies,  at  which  the  priests 
and  augurs  assisted.  The  contract  of  marriage  was 
drawn  up  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  cortftrmed 
|)y  the  breaking  of  a  straw  between  the  engaged  pair. 

6.  The  bridegroom  then  presented  his  bride  with 
the  wedding  ring,  and  the  father  of  the  bride  gave  a 
great  entertainment.  The  wedding  ring  wm  worn  on 
the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand,  from  a  notion  that 
a  nerve  of  that  finger  commimicated  directly  with  the 
heart. 

Y.  In  dressing  the  bride,  they  never  fail  ed  to  divide 
her  locks  with  the  point  of  a  spear,  to  signify  that  she 
was  about  to  become  the  wife  of  a  warrior.  They 
then  crowned  her  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  put  on 
her  a  veil  proper  for  the  occasion. 

8.  Her  toilet  being  completed,  she  was  led  in  the 
evening  toward  the  bridegroom's  house,  by  three 
boys,  whose  parents  were  still  alive.  Five  torches 
were  carried  before  her,  and  also  a  distaff  and  spindle. 
Having  come  to  the  door,  she  herself  bound  the  posts 
with  wreaths  of  wool  washed  over  with  melted  tallow, 
to  keep  out  witchcraft. 

9.  In  going  into  the  house,  she  was  by  no  means  to 

touch  the  threshold,  but  was  to  be  lifted  over  by  main 

■  - 

5-10.  Describe  the  marriage  oeremonioB. 
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strongtL  When  slie  had  entered,  the  bridegroom  pre- 
sented her  with  the  keys,  and  with  two  vessel^  oojh 
taining  fire  and  water. 

10.  The  bridegroom  then  gave  a  grand  sapper  to  all 
the  company.  The  festival  was  accompanied  with 
mnfflc  and  dancing,  and  the  guests  sai^  verses  in  praise 
of  the  new-married  couple. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVIL— EuEOPB   Oontinttkd. 
Abotit  ^imeral  Mites  cmd  Ceremonies. 

1.  The  ftmeral  rites  of  the  Bomans  present  a  very 
interesting  subject.  Burning  the  dead,  though  prac- 
tised by  the  Greeks  from  very  early  times,  was  not  adopt- 
ed  in  Rome  till  the  later  ages  of  the  republic.  It  after, 
ward  became  universal,  and  was  continued  without  in- 
terruption till  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  It 
then  gradually  fell  into  disuse. 

2.  Among  the  Romans,  the  bed  of  the  sick  was 
oiever  abandoned  to  hired  nurses  and  servants.     It  was 

attended  by  the  relatives  and  intimates,  who  waited 

Ohapteb  LXXXVIL — ^1.  What  is  said  of  barning  the  dead  ?    3.  Tbe  bed  of  ih» 

dying? 
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till  the  last  boor,  and  bade  &  last  fiuvwell  to  Uieir  dy 
iag&iend. 

8.  Tlie  body  of  the  dead  was  bathed  in  perftuae^ 
dreaaed  in  lidi  gaiments,  and  laid  oat  on  a  conch 
strewed  with  flowera  The  outer  door  of  the  house 
was  shaded  with  braodiee  of  cypress.  Accordii^  to 
the  heathen  mytholt^,  Charon  would  not  convey  the 
departed  spirit  acroes  the  Styx,  without  paym^it  of  a 
fixed  tolL  A  small  coin  was  therefore  placed  in  the 
month  of  the  deceased  to  meet  this  demand. 


MBBCUBT  OOBUUUTUO  T 


4.  The  ftmerel  toc^  place  by  torchlight  The  bod>^ 
was  borne  by  near  friends  and  relatives,  on  an  open 
bier  covered  with  the  richest  doth.    Lictors  dxeeaed  in 

8.  TlwbodroflhedMdT    Wlwtwaa  tbe  belief  in  regard  to  (baion!    4.  Th» 
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blaok  regulated  tlie  pfrocession.  If  the  deceased  had 
been  a  soldier,  the  badges  of  his  rank  were  displayed, 
and  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  marched  with  their 
arms  reversed. 

6.  Before  the  corpse  were  carried  images  of  the 
'deceased  and  his  ancestors.  Then  followed  musicians 
and  mourning  women,  who  were  hired  to  sing  his 
praises,  and  dancers  and  bnfSoons^  one  of  whom  at 
tempted  to  represent  the  character  of  the  dead  man 
and  imitate  his  manner  when  alive. 

6.  The  family  of  the  deceased  followed  the  bier  ii. 
deep  mourning,  liie  sons  with  their  heads  covered,  the 
daughters  unveiled  and  with  their  hair  dishevelled. 
Magistrates  and  patridans  attended  without  their 
badges  or  ornaments^  and  the  procession  was  closed  by 
the  freed  men  of  the  deceased,  with  the  cap  of  liberty 
on  their  heads. 

1.  The  funeral  ceremonies  of  a  man  of  raak  were 
distinguished  by  an  oration  in  his  honor,  pronounced 
over  the  body  by  a  Mend.  The  scene  of  this  display 
was  the  capitol^  and  in  the  later  ages  of  the  r^ublic 
it  became  very  common.  While  ihe^  practice  of  burial 
prevailed,  the  body  was  dther  interred  without  a  coffin, 

or  placed  in  a  kind  of  deep  chest  called  a  sarcophagua 

.       ■     ■  '  '      1 1  ■■  II    I         .11 I     I  ■  ■■  rf 

5,  6.  The  prooMaionT     7.  What  of  an  oration?     Whara  waa  thia  deliyared? 
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8.  On  the  termmation  of  the  riteSy  the  sepulchTe 
was  strewed  with  floweis,  and  the  moumeis  took  a 
ftiewell  of  the  remaiiis  of  their  fii^id.  The  attend- 
ants were  then  sprinkled  with  water  by  the  priests,  and 
all  w»e  dismissed. 

9.  When  the  costoBi  of  bnming  the  body  was  intro 
dnced^  a  fdneral  pile  was  raised  in  the  form  of  an  altar, 
and  the  bier  was  placed  npon  it.  The  procession  then 
moved  slowly  around^  to  the  sonnd  of  solemn  mnsiG, 
when  the  nearest  relative  advanced  from  the  train  with 
a  lighted  torch,  and  set  fire  to  the  pile. 

10.  Perfomes  and  spices  w^re  then  thrown  into  the 
blaze,  and  the  embers  were  quenched  with  wine.  The 
ashes  were  collected  and  placed  in  a  costly  van^  which 
was  deposited  in  the  &mily  sepnlchre.  In  the  ftineral 
solemnities  of  a  soldier,  his  arms,  and  the  spoils  he  had 
won  from  the  enemy,  were  sometimes  added  to  the 
funeral  pUe. 

11.  It  was  a  horrid  belief  of  the  heathen  nationfi 
that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  were  pleased  with  blood 
It  was  their  custom  to  sacrifice  on  the  tomb  of  the  de- 
ceased,  those  animals  to  which  he  was  most  attached 
during  his  lifa    In  the  more  remote  and  barbaroufl 


8.  Oonclmion  of  the  oeremoniei?    9,  10.  What  of  the  oeiemonj  pf  burniiig  tht 
bod/?    11.  What  of  aacrifloM? 
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ages,  men  were  often  the  victims ;  so  also  were  domes- 
tic slaves  and  captives  taken  in  war;  and  sometimes 
friends  gave  themselves  to  be  sacrificed  from  feelings 
of  affection. 

12.  No  burial  was  allowed  within  the  walls  of  tha 
city,  except  to  the  vestal  virgins,  and  some  families  of 
high  distinction.  The  tombs  of  military  men  were 
usually  raised  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and  those  of  pri- 
vate citizens  in  the  gardens  of  their  villas,  or  by  the 
side  of  the  public  roads. 

13.  Many  of  these  monuments  are  still  standing. 
The  sepulchres  of  the  great  and  wealthy  are  engraven 
with  long  and  pompous  lists  of  their  titles,  honors,  and 
achievements.  The  tombs  of  the  humble  bear  but  a 
simple  lesson  to  the  reader,  and  some  beautiful  and 
touching  expressions  of  sorrow  or  hope  for  the  de- 
parted. 

14.  How  much  more  affecting  and  impressive  are  the 
simple  rites  of  Christian  burial,  than  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  the  Roman ;  there  is  nothing  that  speaks 
more  strongly  to  the  heart  than  a  fiineral  ceremony 
in  a  New  England  village. 

15.  Every  thing  is  so  still,  and  simple,  and  imaffec- 
ted,  that  the  mind  rests  only  on  the  solemnity  of  death, 

12.  What  is  said  of  the  burial  plaoea  ?   13.  Monaments  7   14-16.  Describe  the  rites 
•f  Ohristidii  buriaL 
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without  being  distracted  by  display  and  ^lender. 
Prayers  are  said  at  the  house  of  the  deceased,  the 
friends  and  relatives  foUow  the  body  in  silent  p^x^ 
sion,  and  enter  with  it  into  the  unadorned  graveyard, 
where  the  generations  of  the  &mily  are  sleeping. 

16.  The  body  is  consigned  to  the  earth  whence  it 
came,  dust  to  dust.  Prayers  are  again  said,  and  Uie 
mourners  are  dismissed  to  their  sad  homes,  cheered, 
however,  with  the  blessed  consoktions  which  their  re- 
ligion promises. 


CHAPTEE  LXXXVIII.— EuEOPE  Contintted. 

Haman  Farms. — Mode  of  PhughiThg, — Farm-houses. — Oram, 
—  Oatile.  —  Superstitions  of  the  Farmers.  —  Vines,  —  Oountry 
Houses. — Aqueducts, 

1.  I  AH  now  going  to  tell  you  about  the  farms  and 
gardens  of  the  Romans.  In  the  early  and  more  vir- 
tuous ages  of  the  state,  the  cultivation  of  the  fields, 
and  a  few  rude  trades  connected  with  it,  were  the  only 
occupations. 

2.  The  man  most  valued  and  honored  was  the  best 


Ghafixb  LXXXVUL — ^1,  2.  VHiat  were  the  earlj  oeeupatioiiB  of  the 
Bomans? 
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husbandman ;  and  many  of  the  most  ancient  families 
received  their  names  from  their  success  in  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  plants  or  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  period  the  ground  was 
Jbroken  up  only  by  the  spade. '  Afterward,  when  the 
^farms  were  enlarged,  more  expeditious  means  were  dis- 
covered. Some  of  the  Roman  modes  of  ploughing  are 
still  in  use.  They  always  ploughed  with  oxen,  a  single 
pair,  or  sometimes  three  abreast,  yoked  by  the  neck 
and  horns. 

4.  The  farm-houses  were  at  first  little  huts,  but  they 
were  soon  enlarged  to  suit  the  increasing  possessions 
of  the  owners.  We  read,  at  a  later  period,  of  large 
store-houses  and  granaries,  cellars  for  wine  and  oil, 
bams,  together  with  separate  buildings  for  the  care 
and  rearing  of  every  species  of  domestic  auimal. 

5.  The  kinds  of  grain  in  common  cultivation  were 
the  same  as  those  now  known  in  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  maize,  or  Indian  com,  which  was  first 
found  in  this  country.  The  ancient  mode  of  convert- 
ing grain  into  meal  was  by  pounding  it  with  an  in- 
strument, something  like  the  pestle  and  mortar.  Mills 
moved  by  cattle  and  by  water  are  later  inventions. 

6.  Much  care  was  paid  by  the  Romans  to  the  rear- 

3.  What  is  said  of  their  mode  of  plonghing?  4.  Their  farm-hooseB? 
Other  buildings  ?    5.  What  kinds  of  grain  were  caltivated  ? 
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ing  of  cattle.  Sheep  were  secured  under  cover  duriiig 
the  winter,  notwithstanding  the  nuldness  of  the  Italian 
climate.  Shearing-time  was  a  season  of  general  fefr 
tivity. 

7.  Goats  were  made  as  profitable  to  the  farmer  aa 
sheep.  Their  hair  was  clipped  every  year,  and  woven 
into  a  kind  of  coarse  stuf^  and  their  mUk  was  the  chief 
supply  of  the  dairy. 

8.  The  Roman  farmers  were  very  superstitiooa 
They  refrained  from  aU  labor  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
new  moon;  on  the  seventh  and  tenth  they  planted 
vines,  and  harnessed  young  oxen  to  the  yoke ;  on  the 
ninth  they  commenced  a  journey. 

9.  The  skeleton  of  an  ass's  head  was  hung  up  at 
the  boundary  of  the  farm,  to  enrich  the  soil,  and  drive 
away  the  effects  of  blight.  The  same  figure,  carved  in 
brass,  and  crowned  with  vines,  was  affixed  as  an  oma- 
ment  to  their  couches. 

10.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Romans  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  of  the 
art  of  making  wine,  from  Greece.  They  took  great 
care  of  their  vineyards,  and  labored  in  cultivating  the 
plants,  with  much  art  and  industry. 


6,  7.  What  is  said  of  cattle?    8,  9   What  of  the  BupensutioDS  of  the  fannen? 
10.  What  ia  said  of  the  grape? 
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11.  The  mode  of  gathering  and  pressing  the  grape 
was  the  same  that  is  now  practised*  The  vintage  was 
a  time  of  festival,  and  the  rustics  made  merry  with  the 
performance  of  a  rude  kind  of  comedy,  and  pouring 
out  libations  of  new  wine  to  Jupiter  and  Venua 

12.  The  wine  appears  to  have  differed  from  that  of 
modem  tim<«;  it  was  kept  in  jars  farmed  like  urns, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  so  large  as  to 
have  made,  when  filled,  a  load  for  a  yoke  of  oxen. 
They  were  commonly  ranged  in  cellars,  but  were  some- 
times bmied  in  the  earthy  or  even  bedded  in  solid  ma- 
sonry. 

13.  Roman  villas,  or  country  seats,  were  originally 
nothing  more  than  very  humble  farm-houses ;  but  with 
the  progress  of  wealth  and  luxury,  they  were  made  by 
degrees  more  extensive  and  costly. 

14.  Some  of  them  were  surrounded  with  large  parks, 
in  which  deer  and  various  foreign  wild  animals  were 
kept.  Large  fish-ponds  were  also  not  unfrequently  at- 
tached to  them,  and  were  stocked  at  great  expense. 
Generally,  however,  the  villas  were  merely  surrounded 
by  gardens,  and  in  size  and  appearance  resembled 
those  of  modem  Italy. 

1 5.  It  was  not  till  the  year  441  after  its  fotmdation 

11.  Wine?     The  vintage?     12.  Wine  jars?    Where  were  they  kept?    13 
Wliat  of  the  Boman  villas?    14.  Parks?    Fish-ponds? 
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that  Rome  obtained  its  supplies  of  water  by  means  of 
aqueducts  They  afterward  became  so  numerotis  that 
it  has  been  calculated  they  furnished  the  city  about 
five  hundred  thousand  hogsheads  every  day.  They 
were  built  of  brick,  and  were  sometimes  tlm*ty,  forty, 
or  even  sixty  miles  in  lengtk 

16.  The  water  was  conveyed  to  reservoirs,  and  thence 
distributed  through  metal  pipes  over  the  town  in  great 
abundance.  Only  three  aqueducts  now  remain  for 
modem  Rome ;  yet  so  pure  are  the  sources  fix>m  which 
they  draw  their  supplies,  that  few  cities  can  boast  of 
such  clear  and  healthful  water. 

IT.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  ornament  in  the 
erection  of  the  aqueducts.  One  built  by  Agrippa, 
when  EdUe  under  Augustus,  contained  one  hundred 
and  thirty  reservoirs,  and  five  himdred  fountains, 
adorned  with  statues  and  columns.  Remains  of  many 
of  these  great  works  at  this  day  bear  witness  to  their 
beauty  and  convenience. 


16.  Aqueducts?    Their  length?    Quantity  of  water  carried  daily  to  the  dtjt 
^.  Beeervoim  ?    It.  What  of  an  aqueduct  built  by  Agrippa  ? 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIX.— Etoope  Oontinukd. 

Military  AffmT%  of  the  Honuma. — Dwiaion  of  the  Army. — 
The  Imperial  Eagle. — Mtisic. — Arma. — Dreaa. — MiUta/r§ 
Rewofi^da. — Crovma. — The  Triumph 

1.  You  know  that  the  Bomans  were  almost  con- 
tinually engaged  in  wars.  Their  military  affairs,  there- 
fore,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens.  According  to  the  Roman  laws,  every  free- 
bom  citizen  was  a  soldier,  and  bound  to  serve  in  the 
army  at  any  period  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  that 
of  forty-six. 

2.  The  Roman  forces  were  divided  into  legions,  each 
of  whicl^  consisted  of  three  thousand  foot  soldiers  and 
three  hundred  horsemen.  The  standiird  of  the  legion 
was  the  imperial  eagle. 

8.  This  was  made  of  gilt  metal,  was  borne  on  a 
spear  by  an  officer  of  rank,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
soldiers  with  a  reverence  which  approached  to  devo- 
tion. The  cavalry  carried  pennons,  on  which  the 
initials  of  the  emperor  or  of  the  legion  were  embroi- 
dered in  letters  of  gold. 

4.  The  only  instrument  of  martial  music  among  the 

Chapter  LXXXIX— 1.  What  is  said  of  militaiy  affiiirs?    2.  DiTisicn  cf  the 
vmjr?    3.  The  staodard?    Pennons? 
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Romans,  was  the  brazen  trumpet.  Some  of  the  sol. 
diers  were  armed  with  light  javelins,  and  others  with 
a  heavier  weapon  of  a  similar  description.  All,  how- 
ever, carried  shields  and  short  swords,  which  they  wore 
pa  the  right  side. 


5.  They  were  dresBed  in  a  metal  cuirass,  with  an 
under  covering  of  cloth,  which  was  generally  red,  and 
hung  loose  to  the  knee.    On  the  head  they  wore  brazen 


ic!    Weapons?    6.  ITeM  irf tile  eol^n T 
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helmets,  often  ornamented  with  flowing  tufts  of  horse- 
hair. The  uniform  of  the  generals  was  an  open  scarlet 
mantle. 

6.  The  cavalry  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  of  brazen  or 
eteel  scales,  or  of  chain-work,  sometimes  plated  with 
gold.  Under  this  they  wore  a  close  garment  which 
reached  to  their  buskins.  They  rode  without  stirrups, 
and  their  saddles  were  merely  cloths  folded  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  rider.  The  discipline  of  the  army 
was  maintained  with  great  strictness  and  severity. 

7.  Rewards  of  various  kinds  were  held  out  to  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  an  extraordinary  ex- 
ploit. A  particular  kind  of  crown  was  presented  to 
him  who,  in  the  assault,  first  scaled  the  ramparts  of  a 
town. 

8.  A  soldier  who  saved  his  comrade's  life  in  battle 
was  entitled  to  the  civic  crown,  which  was  thought  a 
distinction  of  the  highest  honor.  The  general  who 
conquered  in  a  battle  was  decorated  with  the  laurel 
leaf. 

9.  But  the  highest  ambition  of  every  Roman  com- 
mander  was  to  obtain  a  triumph.  This  was  the  gift 
of  the  senate,  and  was  only  granted  on  occasions  of 
splendid  victory.     When  decreed,  the  general  returned 

Of  generals?    6.  Dress  of  the  cavalry?     t,  8.  Rewards  of  the  army?    Crown*? 
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to  Rome,  and  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  command 
of  the  city  on  the  day  of  his  entry. 

10.  A  sculptured  arch  was  erected,  under  which  the 
procession  was  to  pass,  and  scaffoldings  were  raised 
for  spectators  in  all  the  public  squares  and  streeta. 
The  procession  moved  at  daylight  from  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  city. 

11.  A  band  of  cavalry,  with  military  mudc,  took 
the  lead.  They  were  followed  by  a  train  of  priests,  in 
their  sacred  robes,  with  attendants  leading  to  sacrifice 
a  hecatomb  or  hundred  of  the  whitest  oxen.  Next 
came  chariots  laden  with  spoils,  the  arms  and  standards 
of  the  conquered,  followed  by  long  trains  of  the  cap- 
tives, conducted  by  lictors. 

12.  Loud  notes  on  the  trumpet  then  announced  the 
approach  of  the  victor,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  purple, 
crowned  with  laurels,  and  bearing  a  sceptre  of  ivory. 
He  rode  in  a  splendid  car,  drawn  by  four  horses,  preceded 
by  the  Roman  eagle,  guarded  by  a  troop  of  cavalry. 

13.  The  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  army,  itt 
their  richest  dress  and  trappings,  surrounded  him ;  a 
band  of  children  clothed  in  white  followed,  flinging 
clouds  of  perfume  and  flowers  on  the  air,  and  singing 

hynms  of  praise  to  the  conqueror. 

■■  —  ^ 

9-14.  Describe  the  triumph  of  a  yictorioug  geaeral. 
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14.  Last  of  all,  came  the  victoriotis  army,  their 
weapons  wreathed  vrith  laurel,  and  their  burnished 
armor  gleaming  in  the  sunshine.  Countless  multitudes 
of  the  citizens  lined  the  streets,  and  every  window  and 
^very  scaffolding  shone  with  beauty.  The  procession 
was  greeted  on  all  sides  by  loud  acclamations,  joy  and 
revelry  reigned  in  the  city,  and  a  scene  was  displayed 
of  a  magnificence  and  gorgeousness  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  modem  times. 


UHITBRSAL  HISTORT. 


CHAPTER  XC— EuEOPB  OoNTmoED. 

About  Na/oal  Affairs.  —  The    Wa/r    OaUey.  —  CoTiwneroe,  - 

Shows  of  Wild  Beasts.— SichibiUons  of  Oladiatora. 

1.  The  first  veesel  of  the  Roman  navy  is  said  to  hav( 
been  built  after  the  model  of  a  Carthaginian  galley, 
taken  in  war.  Their  ships  were  roughly  and  slightly 
constmcted,  and,  though  very  large,  unfit  to  contend 
with  boisterous  and  tempestuous  weather. 

2.  They  were  clumsy  and  iU-fasbioned,  with  a  high 
stem  and  sides,  and  rowed  with  two  or  three  tiers  of 

Cbaptrb  XC. — 1.  What  of  llie  first  var  reaaol  or  the  Roman  naTyT  ' 
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oars  on  diflferent  decks.  The  prows  of  the  ship  were 
armed  with  iron,  usually  carved  into  the  shape  of  some 
animal's  head ;  the  upper  deck  was  surmounted  with 
a  movable  turret,  from  which  the  soldiers  could  throw 
their  weapons  with  advantage.  The  smaller  vessels 
had  but  one  tier  of  oars,  and  were  without  turrets. 

8.  The  merchant  ships  of  the  Romans  were  of  a  size 
corresponding  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  magnet,  by 
which  the  mariner  can  now  direct  his  course  in  safety 
over  the  pathless  waves,  navigation  was  necessarily 
confined  to  the  coast.  These  coasting  vessels  were  con- 
sidered large  if  they  reached  the  burden  of  fifty  tons. 

4.  Rome  was  long  supplied  with  the  products  of  the 
East  by  the  merchants  of  the  maritime  states  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  not  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Augustus,  that  the  trade  became  exclusively  her 
own.     Of  this  commerce  Alexandria  was  the  centre. 

5.  The  principal  exports  into  Italy  from  India  con- 
sisted of  drugs  and  spices ;  of  cotton  cloths  and  mus- 
lins, from  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar ;  of 
silk  from  China,  and  of  large  quantities  of  diamonds 
aud  pearls  fix)m  Bengal,  and  the  pearl-fisheries  near 

2.  Deacribe  the  war  gallej.  3.  What  is  said  of  the  Roman  merchant  ships? 
NsTigation?  Gottsting  vessels  7  4.  How  was  Rome  supplied  with  the  products 
of  the  East?    6.  What  were  the  principal  imports  into  Italy? 
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Cape  Comorin.  From  Persia  and  Arabia  they  procured 
the  richest  carpets,  silks,  and  embroid/ered  stufl^  to- 
gether with  rice  and  sugar. 

6.  The  first  amphitheatre  erected  in  Borne,  for  the 
fchows  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators,  was  a  mere  tern- 
J)oraiy  building  of  wood,  probably  erected  by  Jtdiris 
CflBsar.  The. Flavian  amphitheatre,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Coliseum,  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  large  enough 
to  contain  upward  of  eighty  thousand  persons. 

7.  The  wild  beasts  were  secured  in  dens  round  the 
arena,  which  were  strongly  fenced,  and  surrounded  by 
a  canal,  to  guard  the  spectators  against  their  attacka 
A  vast  number  of  wild  beasts  were  made  to  destroy 
each  other  in  these  very  cruel  exhibitiona 

8.  Eleven  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  slain 
during  four  months  of  triumph  in  honor  of  a  conquest 
over  the  Dacians ;  and  five  hundred  lions  were  killed 
in  a  few  days  on  another  similar  occasion. 

9.  The  first  public  combats  of  gladiators  took  place 
at  Rome  in  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  from  the 
ioimdation  of  the  city.  They  were  exhibited  at  a 
faneraL  From  that  period,  they  became  common  on 
such  occasions,  and  afterward,  on  days  of  public  fes- 

6.  What  is  said  of  the  first  amphitheatre?    1,  8.  DestructioQ  of  wild  beaiita? 
9,  10.  Gladiatorial  oombats? 
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tivaly  were  considered   a   material  part  of  the  cere- 
monies. 

10.  Five  hundred  pairs  of  these  wretched  beings 
have  frequently  been  led  to  the  public  games  to  sacri^ 
fice  each  other  for  the  amusement  of  barbarous  spec- 
tators. They  were  at  first  taken  from  captives  in  war, 
or  malefactors;  afterward  from  slaves  trained  to  the 
profession. 

11.  They  fought  with  various  weapons,  some  in  com- 
plete armor,  others  with  only  a  trident  and  a  net,  in 
which  they  endeavored  to  entangle  their  adversary  and 
thus  sUy  him. 

12.  It  is  needless  to  give  a  minute  account  of  these 
inhuman  customa  They  were  conducted  in  the  most 
bloody  and  savage  spirit,  and  are  sufficient  {»x)o&  of 
the  degraded  and  brutalized  condition  of  the  period 
in  which  they  were  tolerated. 

1 1.  The  weapons  of  the  gladiators  7    12.  What  is  said  of  these  contestsT 
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CHAPTER  XCL— Europe  CoNrmuBa). 

Sporte. — Chouriot  racmg — The  Circus. — Carriages. — PrivcUe 
Entertainments. —  Supper  Ro(yins. —  dmoimidL  Parties.-^ 
iMQcv/ries. — Clocks, — Fine  Arts. — Books. — Costume. 

1.  I  WILL  now  change  the  picture,  and  give  you  an 
account  of  some  of  the  less  barbarous  amusements  of 
the  Romans.  The  young  men  chiefly  engaged  in  sports 
in  the  open  air,  that  would  make  them  more  active  and 
vigorous.  Boxing,  wrestling,  and  throwing  the  quoit, 
formed  a  prominent  part  of  these  amusements ;  but 
chariot  driving  took  the  lead  of  all  others. 

2.  For  the  better  enjoyment  of  horse  and  chariot 
races,  there  was  an  enclosed  course  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  city,  called  the  circus.  It  was  rather  more 
than  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  was  surrounded 
with  seats  and  three  tiers  of  galleries. 

3.  In  the  centre  was  a  barrier,  twelve  feet  in  breadth 
and  four  feet  high,  around  which  the  race  was  per- 
formed ;  and  at  one  end  was  a  triumphal  arch,  through 
which  the  successful  charioteer  drove,  followed  by  the 
shouts  and  applause  of  the  assembly. 

4.  Four  chariots  usually  started  together,  the  drivers 

Chapter  XOI. — 1.  What  of  the  games  of  the  Roman  youths?    2,  3.  The  cirons! 
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of  which  were  distinguished  by  dresses  of  different 
colors.  Each  color  had  its  particular  partisans,  who 
wagered  largely  on  the  success  of  their  favorite.  These 
sports  were  exceedingly  popular,  and  repeated  in. end- 
less succession. 

5.  Of  the  form  of  carriages  in  use  among  the  Romans, 
we  have  no  precise  description.  They  were  of  various 
kinds,  open  and  covered,  chairs  and  couches,  borne  on 
poles  by  slaves  in  Kvery.  The  couch  was  furnished 
with  pillows  and  a  mattress,  and  with  feet  of  silver  or 
gold  to  support  it  when  set  down. 

6.  There  were  also  close  litters,  drawn  by  mules,  and 
carriages  on  two  and  four  wheels,  painted  of  various 
colors,  and  highly  ornamented.  The  horses  were 
yoked  to  the  carriage  by  means  of  a  curved  cross-bar 
passing  over  their  necks,  and  were  directed  by  bridles 
and  reins,  which  were  sometimes  of  embroidered  silk, 
with  gold  bits. 

T.  Besides  mules  and  horses,  many  other  animals 
were  occasionally  used  in  carriages,  such  as  dogs,  goats, 
and  deer,  and  even  bears^  leopards,  lions,  and  tigers. 
But  this,  of  course,  was  merely  for  a  whimsical  amuse- 
ment, and  not  for  real  service. 

4.  The  chariots  ?  Their  drivers  ?  6.  What  is  said  of  the  form  of  the  Boman 
carriages?  6.  Litters?  How  were  the  horses  harnessed  and  managed?  *l.  What 
other  animals  were  sometimes  used? 
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8.  When  the  Romans  were  pure  and  simple,  they 
lived  chiefly  on  milk  and  vegetables,  with  a  coarse 
kind  of  pudding  made  of  flour  and  water.  But  as  they 
began  to  grow  powerful,  and  to  conquer  the  neighbor- 
ing nations,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  luxuries 
of  the  people  they  subdued,  and  introduced  them  into 
their  own  state. 

9.  The  supper  rooms  of  some  of  the  emperors  were 
hung  with  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  enriched  with 
jewela  Tables  were  made  for  them  of  fine  gold,  and 
couches  with  frames  of  massive  silver.  The  Romans 
always  reclined  on  couches  to  take  their  meal& 

10.  At  great  entertainments  the  supper  room  was 
hung  with  flowers,  and  the  guests  were  crowned  with 
garlands.  The  floor  was  generally  bare,  though  richly 
ornamented,  and  the  ceiling  was  inlaid  with  a  fretwork 
of  gold  and  ivory.  Scented  oil  was  used  for  lighting 
the  apartments,  and  massive  carved  lamps  of  figured 
bronze  reflected  their  brilliancy  on  the  gay  and  beau- 
tiful scene. 

11.  Some  of  the  more  voluptuous  and  degraded  cf 
the  Roman  emperors,  in  the  decay  of  the  republic, 
were  most  extravagant  and  ridiculous  in  providing 

8.  What  of  the  early  linng  of  the  RomaDs?  The  introdactton  of  luxarieB? 
9.  Supper  rooms?  10.  Ornaments  of  the  sapper  room  ?  11.  Costly  dishes  of  the 
Koman  emperors  ? 
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rare  dishes  for  their  table :  the  livers  and  brains  of  small 
birds,  the  heads  of  parrots  and  pheasants,  and  the 
tongues  of  peacocks  and  nightingales,  formed  a  part  of 
their  daily  food. 

12.  But  the  most  luxurious  dish  that  graced  the 
table  of  the  Romans  was  an  entire  boar,  roasted,  and 
stuflfed  with  game  and  poultry.  On  one  occasion,  the 
senate  was  assembled  to  consult  on  the  best  mode  of 
dressing  an  immense  turbot  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  emperor ! 

13.  The  use  of  such  clocks  and  watches  as  we  have 
at  present  was  unknown  to  the  Romans.  The  sim-dial 
was  introduced  440  years  after  the  building  of  the  city. 
About  a  century  afterward,  a  kind  of  water  clock 
was  introduced,  which  was  contrived  with  much  inge- 
nuity, and  answered  all  purposes  for  the  measurement 
of  time. 

14.  The  fine  arts  were  unknown  in  Rome  till  after 
the  sixth  century  of  her  existence,  when  they  were 
introduced  by  the  successful  captains  of  her  armieg^ 
from  the  nations  they  had  conquered.  After  a  taste 
for  the  arts  had  been  thus  formed,  lai'ge  enclosed 
galleries  were  built  aroimd  the  mansions  of  the  rich,' 


12.  What  of  a  boar  and  turbot?    13.  Clocks  and  watches?    Sun-dials  ?    Water 
dock?    14.  What  is  said  of  the  fine  arts  ? 
11 
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and  were  adorned  with  the  finest  specimens  of  painting 
and  sculpture. 

15.  In  the  dwellings  of  the  most  affluent  patriciai^ 
these  galleries  also  contained  splendid  libraries,  which 
were  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  learned  and  the 
curious.  Collections  of  books  were  then  of  course 
very  rare,  on  account  of  the  great  expense  ancj  diffi- 
culty of  transcribing  them. 

16.  They  were  sometimes  written  on  parchment,  but 
more  frequently  on  a  paper  made  from  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  called  papyrus.  The  leaves  were  pasted  together 
at  the  ends,  and  then  made  up  into  a  roll,  which  was 
enclosed  in  a  covering  of  skin  or  silk,  fastened  with 
strings  or  clasps, 

17.  Writing  was  performed  with  a  reed,  split  and 
pointed  like  our  pen,  and  dipped  in  ink.  Matters  not 
intended  for  preservation  were  usually  written  with 
a  pointed  instrument  on  tables  spread  with  wax. 
When  letters  were  sent  forward  for  delivery  they  were 
perftimed,  and  tied  with  a  silken  thread,  the  ends  of 
which  were  sealed  with  common  wax. 

18.  The  usual  garments  of  the  Romans  were  the  toga 
and  the  tunic ;  the  former  was  a  loose  woollen  robe,  of 
a  semicircular  form  and  without  sleeves ;  the  latter,  a 

16.  Libraries?    Books?    Paper?    16.  Papyrus?    IT.  Writing?    LettoiB?    la 
Usual  garments  of  the  Romans? 


t  dose  white  garment,  worn  when  abroad  under  Ute 
toga,  bnt  alone  in  the  house.     The  mea  usDally  went 

I  bareheaded. 

T         19.  For  the  feet,  the  usual  coverings  were  the  bufikin 

I  i.Dd  the  sandal.     The  bui^in  reached  about  half-way 

I  up  to  the  leg ;  the  sandal  was  a  mere  sole,  fastened  to 

I  the  foot  by  straps  and  buckles. 


CHAPTER  XCn.— EoBOPB  CoimNDKD. 

MoTtte  wnder  the  Popea. 

1.  I  WILL  now  proceed  to  finish  the  history  of  Rome, 
1  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  pope. 

19.  CoveriDga  for  tba  feet  T 
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This  title  was  given  to  the  bishops,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  Christian  church.  At  first,  the  pope  of 
Rome  was  only  one  of  the  superior  dignitaries  of  the 
church ;  but  in  the  course  of  years  he  became  the  head 
of  it,  and  both  claimed  and  exercised  an  authority 
superior  to  that  of  any  king  or  emperor. 

2.  For  a  long  time  the  popes  of  Rome  had  authority 
only  in  matters  of  religion ;  but  Gregory  III.,  about  the 
year  731,  resisted  the  Greek  emperor,  who  ruled  over 
Italy,  and  established  the  title  of  the  pope  to  reign 
over  Rome  in  matters  of  state.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, the  popes  rapidly  acquired  power,  and  in  the 
year  760  they  had  extensive  possessions  and  immense 
wealth.  Their  pride  was  now  equal  to  their  power, 
and  neither  seemed  to  have  any  bounds. 

3.  The  popes  claimed  the  authority  of  God's  viceroys 
on  earth.  They  called  themselves  the  successors  of  St 
Peter,  and  said  that  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  w^ere 
given  into  their  custody.  No  other  tyranny  had  ever 
been  like  theu^,  for  they  tyrannized  over  the  souls  of 
men. 

4.  Other  potentates    are  content  with   wearing  a 


Chaptbr  XCn. — 1.  What  of  the  popes  in  early  times  ?  2.  What  of  Gregoir 
in.  ?  When  was  the  pope's  title  to  role  over  Borne  established  ?  What  of  popes 
in  the  year  760  ?  Their  pride  and  power?  3.  What  did  the  popes  claim  ?  Whal 
did  they  call  themselves  7    What  of  their  tyranny? 
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single  crown  ;  but  the  popes  crowned  themselves  with 
three,  rising  one  above  the  other.  They  assumed  the 
title  of  Holiness ;  but  some  of  them  were  as  unholy 
men  as  ever  lived,  being  full  of  earthly  ambition,  and 
efcained  with  atrocious  sins. 

5.  When  their  power  was  at  its  height,  they  showed 
themselves  to  be  the  haughtiest  of  mortals.  Nobody 
was  allowed  to  enter  their  presence  without  kneeling 
down  to  kiss  their  toes.  When  they  mounted  on 
horseback,  they  caused  kings  and  emperors  to  hold 
their  stirrups. 

6.  They  took  away  kingdoms  from  the  rightful 
sovereigns,  and  gave  them  to  others.  A  pope  by  the 
name  of  Clement  declared  that  God  had  given  him  all 
the  kingdoms  of  heaven  and  earth.  If  any  person 
denied  the  pope's  authority,  he  was  burnt  alive. 

Y.  In  lOYT,  pope  Gregory  obliged  Henry  IV.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  to  stand  three  days  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  barefoot  at  his  castle  gate,  to  implore  his  par- 
don. In  1191,  another  pope  kicked  another  emperor's 
crown  off  his  head,  while  he  was  kneeling  before  him, 


4.  What  of  the  crowns  of  the  popes  ?  What  title  did  they  assume  ?  5.  How 
did  their  pride  manifest  itself?  6.  What  of  pope  Clement?  What  was  done  to 
those  who  resisted  the  Pope?  7.  What  did  pope  Gregory  do  in  10Y7  ?  What  ci 
another  pope  in  1191? 
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to  sliow  that  the  pope  could  make  and  unmake  kings 
at  hi&  pleasure. 

8.  It  was  near  the  year  1100  that  one  of  the  popes 
of  Rome  ordained  that  the  title  of  pope  should  be  given 
only  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  It  was  about  this  period 
that  the  power  of  the  pope  was  at  its  highest  pitch. 
For  nearly  four  hundred  years  this  potentate  continued 
to  exercise  an  almost  undisputed  sway  over  the 
people,  and  even  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Chris- 
tian world. 

9.  During  this  age,  great  darkness  prevailed  through- 
out Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  and  though  Rome  was 
the  seat  of  the  popes,  who  were  now  more  powerful 
than  any  sovereign,  the  people  were  generally  in  a 
state  of  ignorance  and  degradation. 

10.  But  in  the  year  1518,  a  Reformation  was  com- 
menced by  a  man  called  Martin  Luther.  He  preached 
against  the  power  of  the  popes,  and  all  Europe  was 
shaken  with  the  convulsion  which  followed.  The 
result  was  that  the  authority  of  the  popes  was  gene- 
rally thrown  off  by  the  governments  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, though  it  is  supposed  that  fifty  millions  of 

8.  What  c*  the  power  of  the  pope  about  1100  ?  When  was  it  at  its  highest 
pitch?  How  long  did  its  sway  oontiaue?  9.  Wiiat  was  the  state  of  the  world  at 
this  time  ?  ^  Borne?  10.  What  took  place  in  1517  ?  What  of  Martin  Luther? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  Reformation  ? 
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people  were  killed  in  the  wars  that  took  place  during 
this  period  of  agitation. 

11.  Until  very  recently,  the  pope  governed  Rome  and 
the  adjacent  territory  like  a  king.  In  1870,  however,  the 
Komans  declared  by  a  vote,  that  they  wished  to  join  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  Victor  Emmanuel  as  king,  and 
thus  the  pope  lost  what  is  called  the  "temporal  power," 
remaining,  however,  as  before,  the  head  of  the  church. 

12.  Pius  IX.  was  elected  pope  in  1847.  The  French 
Revolution  of  1848  awakened  a  spirit  of  rebellion  in 
his  subjects,  and  he  was  compelled  to  flee.  He  was 
brought  back  by  the  French,  however,  and  for  many 
years  owed  his  security  to  foreign  bayonets.  Leo  XIIL 
succeeded  him  in  1878,  and  is  still  (1886)  pope. 

13.  The  city  of  Rome  at  present  is  thirteen  miles  in 
circimiference.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  a  dark, 
gloomy,  and  desolate  appearance.  It  is  full  of  old 
ruins  of  palaces  and  temples,  and  other  magnificent 
edifices  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

14.  Travellers  are  wonder-struck  by  these  tokens  of 
the  greatness  of  ancient  Rome.  But  instead  of  hcf 
mighty  warriors,  they  find  only  a  degraded  peopk. 

11.  What  of  the  pope  at  the  preeent  day  7  What  happened  in  1870  ?  What 
power  did  the  pope  thus  lose  ?  12.  What  of  Pins  IX.  ?  18.  What  of  the 
present  city  of  Rome?  14.  How  are  travellers  afilacted  in  Borne?  What  of 
the  people  ?    How  lias  their  spirit  been  crashed  ? 
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Their  spirit  has  been  crushed  by  ages  of  servitude  and 
superstition. 

15.  But  these  ndns  and  relics  are  not  the  only  re- 
mains of  foimer  grandeur.  There  are  a  good  many 
works  still  existing,  written  by  the  old  Roman  authors 
These  are  in  the  Latin  language,  which,  as  I  have  be 
fore  said,  was  spoken  by  the  Bomana  Many  of  them 
are  very  interesting,  and  from  them  modem  nations 
have  derived  a  large  part  of  their  most  valuable  laws 
and  institutions. 

16.  What  of  old  Roman  works?    In  what  language  are  tHey  written?    What 
liave  the  modem?  derived  from  these  works  ? 


YIEW  DT  T11NTCE> 

CHAPTER  XCm.— EuKOPE  Cohtintibd. 
The  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Italy,  now  under  one  king,  con- 
sists of  several  states  which  were  once  distinct.  Each 
of  these  has  its  history,  and  at  some  future  day  it  will  be 
well  for  you  to  read  the  story  of  these  celebrated 
countries.  In  this  little  book  I  can  only  give  you  t 
very  brief  account  of  two  or  three  of  them. 

2.  The'  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  kingdom  of  the 
two    Sicilies,   includes  the  island  of    Sicily  and  the 

Chaftbb  XCllL— I.  How  islbl;  nowdivlded?  %.  What  doM  tlie king' 
dom  of  Naples  indadet 
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southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  It  em 
braces  the  foot  of  the  figure  of  the  boot,  which  I  have 
before  mentioned.  This  kingdom  has^  a  population  of 
eight  millions  five  hundred  thousand, 

3.  The  history  of  Naples,  after  it  was  separated  from 
ihe  Koman  empire,  possesses  very  little  interest.  It 
passed  first  into  the  hands  of  one  tribe  of  northern  in- 
vaders, then  into  the  hands  of  another,  and  then  into 
the  hands  of  another.  After  this,  it  was  subject  to 
Spain  and  other  countries,  until  at  length  it  became  an 
independent  country,   under  the   government    of  its 

own  kings. 

4.  In  1860,  the  Sicilians,  goaded  to  desperation  by 
the  shocking  cruelties  of  their  Neapolitan  governors, 
rose  against  them.  They  were  led  by  Garibaldi,  an 
Italian  who  had  long  been  exiled  in  America.  The 
Neapolitans  were  driven  out  of  Palermo  and  Messina, 
and  Sicily  and  Naples  recovered  their  independenca 
They  soon  afterwards  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  under  Victor  Emmanuel,  by  their  own  choice 
and  a  wise  choice  it  has  proved  to  be. 

5.  The  history  of  Venice  is  more  interesting.    When 
the  northern  barbarians  invaded  Italy  in  452,  the  in- 


Population?    3.  Its  history?    4.  What  of  the  Sicilian  Revolution  in  1860?    & 
What  of  the  history  of  Venice  ? 


habitants  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of 
Veaice,  settled  in  the  marshes  along  the  border  of  the 
sea,  and  supported  themselves  by  fishing,  making  salt 
and  by  comraerca 


6.  In  the  year  809  they  commenced  building  the 
«ity  of  Venice  on  a  little  island  called  Rialto.    T&  this 


6.  When  and  where  w 
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place  they  transported  their  riches,  and  soon  the  new 
city  became  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 
The  city  and  state  increased,  until  at  length  Venice 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  the  world. 

7.  The  inhabitants  paid  great  attention  to  commerce 
and  such  was  the  number  of  their  ships,  that  in  the 
eleventh  century,  Venice  sent  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
sail  to  assist  in  the  first  crusade.  It  was  on  account  of 
the  interest  which  this  state  had  in  maritime  matters 
that  the  Doge,  who  was  the  chief  officer,  used  to  be 
wedded  to  the  sea  with  pompous  ceremonies. 

8.  The  power  of  Venice  continued  to  increase,  and 
in  process  of  time,  the  proud  city  of  Constantinople 
was  conquered  by  its  armies,  aided  by  the  crusaders. 
The  spoils  of  the  conquered  city,  consisting  of  gems  and 
jewelry,  books,  marbles,  pictures,  statues,  obelisks,  and 
other  costly  treasures,  were  chiefly  carried  to  Venice. 

9.  The  republic  prospered  for  many  years,  and  its 
wealth  and  power  increased,  though  the  people  were 
often  governed  in  the  most  cruel  and  oppressive  manner. 
But  I  have  only  room  to  add,  that  toward  the  close  ct 
the  last  century,  it  fell  a  victim  to  the  power  of  France, 

7.  What  of  the  commerce  of  Venice  ?  Fleet  ?  The  Doge  ?  8.  Power  of  Ven- 
ice ?  What  city  was  taken  by  Venice  and  the  crusaders  ?  What  of  the  spoils  of 
Constantinople?  9.  What  of  the  republic  of  Venice  for  many  years?  What  of 
Franc*? 
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and  was  long  attached  to  the  empire  of  Austria.     In 
1861,  it  became  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

10.  I  could  fill  a  book  with  tales  about  Genoa,  which 
was  at  one  time  the  rival  of  Venice ;  about  Tuscany, 
which  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  Italy ; 
and  about  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which  lies  in  the 
northern  part  of  Italy.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
long  story  into  a  little  book,  I  roust  let  these  things  pass. 
There  are  now  twenty-eight  millions  of  people  in  Italy, 
all  under  one  king,  Humbert  I.,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  1878.  -y  ^ 


CHAPTER  XCIV.— EuBOPE  Continued. 
Chronology  of  Italy. 


B.  0. 

Building  of  Rome  by  Romulus ....  '762 

Numa  PompiliuB  made  king T15 

Tullus  Hostilius  made  king 672 

Death  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and 

his  family  expelled 609 

Tribunes  chosen 490 

Decemviri  chosen 461 

Censors  established 437 

Home  taken  by  the  Gauls 386 

Theatres  established 361 

War  with  the  Samnites    343 

Bun-dial  introduced -. . . .  312 

Aqueducts  built 311 

All  Italy  submits  to  Rome 270 

First  Punic  war  begins 264 

Second  Punic  war  begins 218 


B.  0. 

Carthage  destroyed 146 

Third  Punic  war  begins. 137 

Spain  becomes  a  province  of  Rome,  134 

Social  war  begins 91 

War  between  Marius  and  Sylla ...  88 

Pompey  defeats  Mithridates 65 

Triumvirate  formed 59 

Osesar  invades  Britain 65 

Battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  death  of 

Pompey 48 

Death  of  Caesar 44 

Gaul  conquered  by  the  Romans  . .  25 

A.  D. 

Death  of  Augustus  Csesar. 14 

Tiberius  died 37 

'  Caligula  died 41 


10.  What  of  Genoa?    Tuscany?    Sardinia? 
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A.D. 

Claadius  ascends  the  tlirone. ...      54 

Nero  died 64 

Vitellius  ascends  the  throne.. . .       69 

Titus  a«ceiidB  the  throne 79 

Hygenos,  first  bishop  of  Rome 
who  took  the  title  of  pope. . .     154 

Constantine  begtoi  to  reign 806 

Christianity  adopted  by  the  em- 
peror of  Borne. 311 

Ck>n6tantine  removes  the  seat  of 

empire  to  Ck)n8tantinople. . . .    820 
Borne  divided  into  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empireB  by  Theo- 

dosins 895 

Bome  taken  by  Alaric 410 

Italy  invaded  by  Attila 445 

Bome  taken  by  Odoacer 476 

Goths  driven  from  Bome  by  Be- 

lisarius 587 

The  pope's  supremacy  over  the 

Christian  church  established.     607 
Custom  of  kissing  the  pope's  toe 

introduced 708 

Gregory  III.,  founder  of  the 
pope's  temporal  power,  be- 
came pope 781 

The  pope's  temporal  power  es- 
tablished       756 

Venice  built 809 


A.D. 

Leo  IX.,  the  first  pope  that  kept 
an  army. 1054* 

Henry  IV.,  obliged  to  stand  three 
days  at  the  pope's  gate 1077 

Pope's  authority  introduced  into 
England 1079 

The  pope  kicks  off  Henry  IV. 's 
crown 1191 

Besidence  of  the  pope  removed 
to  Avignon,  in  France,  where 
it  remained  seventy  years. . . .  1807 

Reformation  commenced  by  Mar- 
tin Luther 1617 

Rome  sacked,  and  Pope  Clement 
imprisoned        1537 

Pope's  residence  removed  a  sec- 
ond time  to  Avignon 1581 

Kissing  the  pope's  toe  abolished  1773 

Political  influence  of  the  pope 
ceased  in  Euroi)e 1787 

Venice  attached  to  Austria 1798 

Pius  IX.,  pope  of  Rome 1847 

He  flees  to  Gaeta 1849 

Sicilian  revolution,  under  Gari- 
baldi   1860 

Italy  united  under  one  king^ 
victor  Emmanuel  II 1861 

Leo  XIIL,  pope  of  Rome 1878 

Death  of  Garibaldi 1888 


VIEW  09  oassuxnuoeiM. 


CHAPTER  XCV.— EuBOPB  OoKTiNnBD. 

Aiout  the  Ottoman  Mmpire. — Turkey  in  Europe. — Tv/rlcey  in 
Asia. — About  the  Climate,  People,  emd  other  things. 

1.  The  Turkish  or  Ottoman  empire  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  called  Turtey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia 
It  was  formerly  mucli  more  extensive  than  at  pre& 
ent.  It  now  embraces  a  large  region  of  territory  in 
Europe,  lying  between  Greece  on  the  south,  and  Russia 

OHiPTBB  XOT.— I.  What  other  name  haa  the  Turkish  empire?  How  ia  the 
Ottoman  empire  divided?  Was  the  Turkish  empire  more  exleu^Te  once  than 
it  ia  now  t 
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and  Germany  on  the  north ;  this  portion  is  called  Tur 
key  in  Europe. 

2.  Turkey  in  Asia  includes  Asia  Minor  and  Arme- 
jiia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  etc.  I^ypt  and  the 
Barbary  states  in  Afirica  were  also  subject  to  Turkey, 
tiU  within  a  few  years. 

3.  These  latter  countries,  together  with  Greece,  have 
become  wholly,  or  partially,  independent  of  the 
Turkish  dominion.  The  capital  of  this  empire  is  Con- 
stantinople, which  I  have  often  mentioned  before,  and 
which  at  this  day  is  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the 
world. 

4.  The  chief  ruler  or  king  of  the  Turks  is  called 
the  sultan.  He  lives  at  Constantinople,  in  a  splendid 
palace.  Like  most  eastern  princes,  he  has  two  or  three 
hundred  wives,  whom  he  keeps  shut  up  in  a  place  call- 
ed the  harem. 

5.  The  Turks  have  long  beards,  wear  turbans  on 
their  heads,  and  a  loose  flowing  robe  over  their  under 
dress.  They  sit  on  cushions  instead  of  chairs,  and  take 
their  food  with  their  fingers,  instead  of  forks. 

6.  The  sultan  rules  over  his  country,  not  according 

2.  What  does  Turkey  in  Asia  now  include  ?  What  other  countries  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Turkish  empire  7  3.  What  of  the  countries  that  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Ottoman  empire  7  Capital  of  Turkey  7  What  of  Constantinople  7  4.  What 
of  the  sultan  7    5.  Describe  the  Turks. 
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to  certain  established  laws,  but  according  to  his  own 
will.  The  people  generally  do  exactly  what  he  re- 
quires ;  if  they  refiise  to  obey  him,  they  are  sure  to  lose 
their  property  and  their  heada 

T.  If  you  were  to  go  to  Turkey,  you  would  discover 
dhat  the  climate  is  warm,  and  the  country  naturally 
fertile.  You  would  see  that  the  people  are  indolent  and 
cruel  You  would  see  that  they  have  not  many  manu- 
factures, and  but  little  commerce.  You  would  see  that 
the  lands  are  poorly  cultivated,  and  that  many  tracts 
naturally  fruitful  are  barren  and  desolate  for  want  of 
tillage. 

8.  You  will  discover  that  the  people  dislike  the 
Christians,  and  worship  according  to  the  faith  of  Ma- 
homet.  You  will  discover  that  they  have  mosques 
iuBtead  of  churches.  At  Constantinople,  you  will  see 
a  very  splendid  edifice,  called  St.  Sophia.  This  was 
formerly  a  Greek  church,  but  it  is  now  converted  into 
a  Mahometan  mosque. 

6.  How  does  the  sultan  rule  the  Turks?  What  of  the  people?  7.  Soil  an^ 
climate  of  Tarkej?  The  people?  Manufactures?  Oommeroe?  Lands?  8 
Religion  of  the  Turks?    What  are  their  places  of  worship  called ?    St  Sophia 7 
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CHAPTER  XOVI.— EuKOPE  Continued. 

About  the  Saracens. — Sow  the  Turks  overturned  the  Saracen 
Empire. — How  the  Ottoman  Turks  founded  the  Ottoman 
Empire. — About  Bajazet^  Timour^  a/nd  others. 

1.  Ik  the  history  of  Asia  I  have  given  you  some 
account  of  the  Saracens.  These,  you  will  remember, 
were  Arabs,  among  whom  Mahomet  and  his  successors 
established  an  empire  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventh  century. 

2.  The  kings  or  rulers  of  the  Saracen  empire  were 
called  caliphs,  and  resided  at  Bagdad,  a  splendid  city 
which  they  built  near  the  river  Tigris  in  Mesopotamia. 
I  have  told  you  how  these  caliphs  extended  their  em- 
pire over  a  considerable  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
some  portions  of  Europe. 

8.  To  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  there  w^e  several 
tribes  of  Tartars,  among  which  were  some  called  Turks. 
These  were  daring  warrior^,  and  such  was  their  fame, 
that  the  caliphs  induced  many  of  them  to  come  to  Bag. 
dad  and  serve  as  soldiers. 


Ohapteb  XCVL — 1.  What  of  the  Saracens  7  When  aad  by  whom  was  the 
Saracen  empire  established  ?  2.  What  of  the  caliphs  ?  Dominion  of  the  caliphs  ? 
3.  Who  were  the  Turks?  Where  did  they  live?  Why  were  they  employed  by 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdad? 
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4.  In  process  of  time,  the  Turks  acquired  great  influ- 
ence at  Bagdad,  and  finally  overturned  the  SM*acen 
empire,  made  themselves  masters  of  nearly  all  the  Sar- 
acen possessions,  and  adopted  the  Mahometan  religion. 
Thus  the  Turkish  empire  became  the  successor  of  the 
Saracen  empire,  and  included  in  its  dominions  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  other  Asiatic  countries, 
which  the  Saracens  had  conquered  from  the  Greek  em- 
pire. 

6.  After  a  whUe,  the  Turkish  empire,  which  had 
been  thus  established,  was  overturned  by  another  tribe 
of  Turks,  who  called  themselves  Ottomans.  These 
came  from  the  country  east  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  Ottoman  empire.  This 
took  place  in  the  year  1299 ;  the  founder  of  the  empire 
being  Othman  I. 

6.  The  Greek  empire  had  formerly  included  Asia 
Minor,  but  this  had  been  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and 
afterward  by  the  Turks.  At  the  time  of  the  Ottoman 
invasion,  it  included  little  more  than  what  is  at  present 
called  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  Greece. 

7.  Constantinople,  the  present  capital   of  Turkey, 


4.  What  did  the  Turks  do?  What  of  the  Turkish  empire?  6.  By  whom  was 
the  first  Turkish  dynasty  overturned?  When  was  the  Ottoman  empire  founded  ? 
By  whom  ?  6.  What  did  the  Greek  empire  formerly  include  ?  What  did  it  in- 
vludein  1299? 
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was  called  Byzantimu,  from  Byzas,  who  founded  it  in 
715  B.  C.  It  was  a  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  the 
early  Greeks,  The  neighboring  country  was  settled  by 
colonies  from  Greece,  and  by  other  tribes.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  and  the  name  of  Byzantium 
was  changed  to  Constantinople,  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  in  329. 

8.  It  had  before  this  period  fallen  into  decay,  but  it 
was  now  revived,  and  Constantine  removed  thither 
with  his  whole  court.  It  thus  became  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  empire.  When  that  was  divided  into  the 
Eastern  and  Western  empires  in  395,  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  former,  which,  as  you  know,  was  often  called 
the  Greek  empire. 

9.  This  continued,  with  various  changes,  to  subsist 
as  a  distinct  sovereignty,  till  the  period  of  which  I  am 
now  treating.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  when  the  Ottomans,  who  had  already  established 
themselves  in  Asia  Minor,  and  swallowed  up  the  coun- 
tries formerly  belonging  to  the  Saracen  dominion^ 

O  i  ■..iii.i.t  I  .  I  I-.  .-.-Ill  |« 

7.  What  of  Constantinople  ?  Who  founded  it,  and  when  ?  What  of  it  in  the 
time  of  the  early  Greeks  7  When  was  its  name  changed  ?  When  and  by  whom 
was  Byzantium  called  Constantinople  7  8.  What  became  the  capital  of  the  Eomaa 
empire  ?  What  took  place  in  396  7  What  was  called  the  Greek  empire  7  What 
countries  did  the  Eastern  empire  of  the  Romans  include  7  Ans.  Greece,  Ifaoedon, 
what  is  now  called  Turkey  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  other  adjacent  countries 
9.  What  of  the  Ottomans  7 
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began  to  cast  longing  eyes  upon  the  Greek  empire  in 
Europe. 

10.  The  sultan,  at  this  time,  was  Bajazet.  He  be- 
gan to  reign  in  1389,  and  was  so  famous  for  his  cor* 
quests,  that  the  Turks  called  him  the  Thunderbolt. 

11.  He  was  preparing  to  attack  Constantinople,  when 
a  greater  warrior  than  he  came  from  Tartary,  and 
subdued  him.  This  was  Tamerlane,  otherwise  called 
Timo'jr  the  Tartar,  and  sometimes  Timour  the  Lame 
Man.  He  defeated  Bajazet  in  a  great  battle,  in  which 
three  hundred  thousand  men  were  slain. 

12.  It  is  said  that  when  Timour  the  Lame  Man  had 
got  Bajazet,  the  Thunderbolt,  into  his  power,  he  put 
him  into  an  iron  cage,  and  carried  him  about  for  a 
show,  like  a  wild  beast.  Most  conquerors  have  a  re- 
semblance to  wild  beasts,  and  it  would  be  well  if  they 
could  always  be  kept  in  iron  cages. 

13.  The  misfortunes  of  Bajazet  prevented  the  Turks 
from  conquering  the  Eastern  empire  of  the  Romans,  for 
a  considerable  time.  But  in  1453,  when  Mahomet  the 
Great  was  sultan,  they  took  Constantinople.  The  en/» 
peror,  whose  name  was  Constantine,  was  kiUed.     From 


10.  Who  was  Bajazet  ?  When  did  he  begin  to  reign  ?  What  did  the  Turks  call 
him?  11.  What  of  Tamerlane?  12.  How  did  Timour  treat  Bajazet?  What  of 
conquerors  generally?  13.  What  happened  in  1453  ?  What  has  the  country  been 
called  since? 
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this  time  forward,  the  Turks  were  securely  established 
in  Europe,  and  the  country  which  they  inhabited  was 
called  Turkey. 


CHAPTER  XCVII.— EuBOPB    Continued. 
Sequel  of  the  Turkish  History » 

1.  The  reigns  of  most  of  the  Turkish  sultans  have 
been  full  of  crime  and  bloodshed.  Sultan  Selim,  who 
began  to  reign  in  1512,  invaded  Egypt,  and  conquered 
it.  The  Egyptian  soldiers  were  called  Mamelukes,  of 
whom  I  have  told  you  in  the  history  of  Egypt.  Thou- 
sands of  them  were  taken  prisoners. 

2.  After  the  victory,  the  sultan  ordered  a  splendid 
throne  to  be  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile, 
near  the  gates  of  Cairo.  Sitting  on  his  throne,  he 
caused  all  the  Mamelukes  to  be  massacred  in  his  sight, 
and  their  bodies  to  be  thrown  into  the  river. 

3.  Mahomet  the  Third,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1596,  had  nineteen  brothers.     All  these  he  caused  to 

Chaptek  XCVII.—l.  What  of  the  reigns  of  some  of  the  Turkish  soIteasY 
What  of  Sultan  Selim  ?  What  of  the  Mamelukes?  2.  What  did  the  saltan 
order?  8.  When  did  Mahomet  HI.  ascend  the  throne ?  What  ciime  did  he 
eommit? 
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be  strangled^  so  that  they  might  not  attempt  to  rob 
him  of  his  power. 

4.  Amurath  the  Fourth  became  sultan  in  1621. 
This  monster  caused  fourteen  thousand  men  to  be  mur- 
dered. The  sport  that  pleased  him  best,  was  to  run 
about  the  streets  at  night,  with  a  drawn  sword,  cutting 
and  slashing  at  everybody  whom  he  met. 

5.  These  facts  will  show  the  reader  what  kind  of  a 
government  the  Turks  have  lived  under.  Mahmoud 
the  Second,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1808,  was 
more  enlightened  than  his  predecessors.  But  he  was 
compelled  to  act  with  great  severity.  This  was  partic- 
ularly the  case  in  regard  to  the  janizaries. 

6.  These  were  a  large  body  of  troops,  established 
in  1300,  and  who  continued  to  be  a  very  powerfiil  body 
of  soldiers  for  several  centuries.  Though  called  the 
sultan's  guards,  they  became  more  dangerous  than  all 
the  other  subjects  of  the  empire. 

7.  Sultan  Mahmoud,  therefore,  determined  to  free 
himself  from  their  power.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1826,  he  ordered  the  rest  of  his  troops  to  surround  the 
janizaries.     This  was  done,  and  they  were  shot  down 

4.  Who  became  sultaD  in  1621  ?  What  of  Amurath  7  5.  When  did  Mahmoud 
XL  ascend  the  throne  ?  What  of  him  ?  6.  Who  were  the  janizaries  ?  When 
were  they  established?  7.  What  was  done  in  1826?  What  did  the  sultan  aftep* 
ward  do  ? 
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and  massacred  without  mercy.  The  sultau  afterward 
endeavored  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  Turks,  and 
to  make  them  adopt  the  customs  of  other  European 
nations.     In  this  he  had  some  success. 

8.  In  1863,  Abd-ul-Medjid  was  the  Turkish  sultan. 
Russia  showed  a  disposition,  at  this  period,  to  make 
war  upon  Turkey,  and  though  many  people  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  well  if  so  miserable  a  govern- 
ment as  that  of  Turkey  could  be  destroyed,  yet  France 
and  England  went  to  the  sultan's  reUe^  and  the  contest 
known  as  the  Eastern  war  followed. 

9.  This  lasted  several  years,  and  was  brought  to  a  dose 
by  the  capture  of  Sebastopol,  a  Russian  fortress,  in  the 
summer  of  1866.  It  is  supposed  that  half  a  million  of 
lives  were  lost  in  this  struggle.  Russia  has  been  foiled 
for  a  time,  and  Turkey  still  retains  its  independence. 

10.  But  in  1860,  millions  of  people  in  the  two  Chris- 
tian nations  that  aided  the  Turks  were  led  to  regret 
the  part  they  had  taken.  For  early  in  that  year, 
10,000  Christians  living  in  Syria  and  other  countries 
belonging  to  Turkey,  were  massacred  in  cold  blood  by 
believers  in  Mahomet !  France  and  England  were  forced 
\o  send  out  soldiers  to  punish  the  murderers. 


8.  What  took  place  in  1853  ?  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Eastern  war?  9. 
How  was  this  brought  to  a  close  ?  How  many  lives  were  lost?  The  oonaequeaoe? 
10.  Deaoribe  the  massacre  of  Christians  in  1860. 


Qoianom  ox  tbs  Map  or  Sfaih.— What  are  the  bannd&ries  of  Bpaln  T 
What  two  connttlefiadjcdaSpAiaT  Where  is  UadridT  MalagaT  Seville) 
gftlamanca !  SanigoBSa?  Cordova?  Barcelona?  Cadiz?  Valledolid?  Bur 
goB?  Santiago?  Describe  the  Quadalqaiver  Rivur.  The  Doaro.  The  Ebio. 
What  moontainB  separate  Spain  from  France  T  Ant.  ThePyreneea.  Where 
are  the  StralU  of  Qibraltai ;    What  lalanda  lie  in  the  Medltenaoean  Sea  ? 
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CHAPTKR    ZCVin.— Edeofe    Conti»tjkd. 
Etwly  History  of  Spain,     The  Moorish  Conquest. 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Spain  is  divided  from  Prance  by 
the  range  of  mountains  called  the  Pyrenees.  It  has 
Portugal  on  the  west;  its  other  bonndaries  are  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean eea  The  whole  country  forms  a  large  pen- 
insula. 

2.  Spain  is  a  very  remarkable  country ;  it  is  full  of 
wild,  rocky  mountains,  with  heautiftd  valleys  between. 

9  Spain  divided  fhnD  Fraocel     BoundariM  of 
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The  climate  is  warm  and  deligttfal.  The  country  pro- 
duces abundance  of  grapes,  olives,  lemons,  almonds, 
figs,  citrons,  and  pomegranatea 

3.  Spain  has  about  half  as  many  inhabitants  as  the 
United  Statea  The  people  are  generally  ignorant  and^ 
superstitious,  but  they  seem  to  be  very  honest,  cere- 
monious, and  polite.  They  are  fond  of  gay  dances  in 
the  open  air.  Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spmn,  is  a  very 
splendid  city. 

4.  Spain  abounds  in  castles,  churches,  and  palaces, 
built  by  the  Moors,  of  whom  I  shall  soon  tell  you  the 
story.  These  edifices  are  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
buildings  in  the  world.  They  are  totally  unlike  those 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Kome.  They  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  what  is  called  the  Gothic  architecture, 
specimens  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  our 
cities. 

5.  If  I  had  time  and  room,  I  should  like  very  much 
to  tell  you  a  long  story  about  Spain ;  but  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  say  very  little  of  it,  and  leave  you  after 
ward  to  pursue  the  subject  in  some  larger  book. 

6.  Little  is  known  about  the  history  of  Spain  till 
the  Phoenicians  made  voyages  thither,  about  900  B.  C. 

2.  What  sort  of  a  oouotry  is  Spain  ?  Climate  ?  Prodaotions  ?  3.  Popalatlon  ? 
What  of  the  people?  Thecapital?  What  of  Madrid?  4.  What  of  the  Hooruh 
buildings  in  Spain  ? 
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They  came  from  Phoenicia,  which  you  know  was  close 
to  the  land  of  Canaan,  a  distance  of  two  thousand 
miles,  and  built  two  columns  at  the  Straits  of  Gribral- 
tar.  These  columns  were  called  the  pillars  of  Hercu 
hs.  The  ancients  did  not  dare  to  sail  beyond  them, 
into  the  broad  Atlantic  ocean. 

1.  The  Greeks  founded  several  cities  in  Spain. 
Afterward,  the  Carthaginians  acquired  possession  of 
the  country;  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  134 
B.  C,  who  kept  it  tiU  the  year  406  after  the  Christian 
era.  Spain  was  then  invaded  by  barbarians  from  the 
north,  called  the  Suevi,  the  Alans,  and  the  Vandals. 

8.  Some  of  these  people  continued  in  the  country 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  They  were  then  driven 
out  by  another  set  of  barbarians,  called  Goths,  or  Visi- 
goths, who  overran  the  whole  of  Spain.  These  became 
established  in  the  country,  and  finally  founded  a  king- 
dom there. 

9.  After  the  Goths  had  been  in  Spain  about  two 
hundred  years,  a  kii^  mounted  the  throne  whose  name 

6.  What  of  the  early  history  of  Spain?  Where  was  Phoenicia?  How  far  from 
8pain  ?  What  did  the  Phoenicians  do  in  Spain  ?  What  straits  connect  the  Medi- 
terranean sea  with  the  Atlantic  ocean  ?  Where  were  the  pillars  of  Hercolei 
built?  How  far  did  the  ancients  venture  to  go  in  their  vessels  ?  t.  What  of  the 
Greeks  ?  The  Carthaginians?  The  Romans  ?  What  barbarians  Conquered  Spain T 
8.  How  long  did  the  Suevi  and  other  barbariang  remaiti  in  Spain  7  Who  droY«  oat 
the  Suevi  ?    What  of  the  Goths  ? 
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was  Roderick.  This  king  grievously  injured  Count 
Julian,  who  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Spanish  or  Gothic  nobles.  In  order  to  avenge  himself, 
Julian  took  steps  which  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  his 
country. 

10.  In  Mauritania,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  not  fer  from  Spain, 
there  was  a  nation  of  Saracens.  They  were  called 
Mauri,  or  Moors,  from  the  country  which  they  inhab- 
ited. Count  Julian  invited  them  to  cross  the  sea,  and 
invade  Spain. 

11.  Accordingly,  a  great  number  of  these  infidels 
landed  on  the  Spanish  shores,  under  the  command  of 
a  general  named  Tariff.  King  Roderick  the  Goth 
gathered  an  army,  and  encountered  them  at  Xeres,  in 
the  south  of  Spain.     Here  a  great  battle  was  fought. 

12.  The  Moors  were  completely  victorious.  The  fate 
of  king  Roderick  was  never  known.  His  horse,  and 
his  sword,  helmet,  shield,  and  breastplate,  were  found 
by  the  side  of  a  river,  near  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  his 
body  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  These  events  occurred 
about  712  after  Christ. 


9.  WhatofBoderick?  Count  Julian ?  What  did  he  do?  10.  What  of  Mami- 
iania?  Its  direction  from  Spain?  What  of  the  Moots?  Count  Julian?  11. 
What  did  the  Moors  do  ?  What  followed  ?  12.  Fate  of  king  Boderick  ?  When 
did  this  happen  ? 
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13.  The  Spaniards  long  believed  that  king  Roderick 
was  alive,  and  that,  at  some  future  day,  he  would 
again  lead  an  army  to  battle  against  the  Moors.  But 
his  war*shout  was  heard  no  more,  and  as  the  Grothic 
monarchy  was  ruined  by  his  £all,  he  is  called  Roderick 
the  last  of  the  Goths. 

14.  Pelagio,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  took  com- 
mand of  all  the  Gothic  Spaniards  who  had  not  been 
slain  by  the  Moors.  He  led  them  into  the  mountain- 
ous region  of  the  Asturias  and  Burgos,  and  there  found- 
ed a  little  kingdom.  This  was  the  only  part  of  Spain 
which  the  Moors  never  conquered. 

15.  The  successors  of  Pelagio  enlarged  the  boimdar 
ries  of  his  kingdom.  But,  for  a  long  time,  the  Moors 
possessed  three-fourths  of  Spain. 

r  

CHAPTER  XCIX.— EtJBOPE  CoimmjED. 

Wars  between  the  Moors  and  the  Spaniards. 

1.  The  Moors  were  a  wild  people  when  they  first 
conquered  Spain ;  but  they  soon  became  civilized  and 

13.  What  did  the  Spaniards  believe  ?  Why  was  Boderick  called  the  last  of  the 
Qotfafl?  14.  What  of  Pelagio  ?  What  was  the  only  part  of  Spain  not  oonquered 
bytheKoozs?  16.  What  of  the  suooesaors  of  Pelagio  ?  What  portion  of  Sp^in 
did  the  Moors  long  possess  ? 

Chaptbe  XOIX.— 1.  What  can  you  say  of  the  Moors? 
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.  polished.    There  was  more  learning  among  them  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

2.  In  the  city  of  Cordova,  there  was  a  library  of 
six  hundred  thousand  volumes.  There  were  likewise 
seventy  public  libraries  in  other  parts  of  the  Moorish 
territories  in  Spain.  The  Moors  were  great  lovers  of 
poetry  and  musia 

3.  They  built  many  noble  edifices  in  Spain.  The 
Alhambra,  in  the  city  of  Granada,  was  the  palace  of  the 
Moorish  sovereigns.  It  was  of  marble,  and  ornamented 
with  beautiful  sculpture.  The  sultry  atmosphere  was 
cooled  by  fountains,  which  played  continually  in  the 
chambers  and  halls.  Beneath  the  Alhambra  were 
vaults,  which  the  Moorish  kings  had  caused  to  be  dug, 
that  they  might  be  buried  there ;  for  they  loved  the 
Alhambra  so  well,  that  they  used  it  both  as  theii*  palace 
and  sepulchre. 

4.  But  the  Spaniards  hated  the  Moors,  and  seldom 
were  at  peace  with  them.  In  their  continual  wars,  the 
victory  sometimes  fell  to  one  party,  and  sometimes  to 
the  other.  Eighty  thousand  Moors  were  once  slain,  in 
a  single  battle. 

2.  What  of  the  libniries  in  Cordova?  lu  other  cities?  Wliat  did  the  Moora 
love?  3.  What  did  they  build  in  Spain?  Describe  the  Alhambra.  What  wer* 
beneath  the  Alhambra  ?  4.  How  did  the  Spaniards  feel  toward  the  Moors?  What 
of  their  wars  ? 
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5.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Moorish  hero,  by  the  name 
of  Almanzor,  is  said  to  have  vanquished  the  Spaniards 
in  more  than  fifty  battles.  He  took  the  city  of  Com- 
postella,  and  compelled  his  captives  to  carry  the  gates 
of  a  large  edifice  from  thence  to  Cordova,  on  their 
shoulders. 

6.  The  most  famous  warrior  that  appeared  on  either 
side,  was  Don  Rodrigo  de  Bivar,  sumamed  the  Cid 
Campeador,  or  the  Incomparable  Lord.  He  gained 
so  many  battles  against  the  Moors,  that  at  last  the 
Spaniards  considered  victory  certain  whenever  the  Cid 
Campeador  was  at  their  head. 

7.  When  the  Incomparable  Lord  was  dead,  the 
courage  of  the  Moors  revived.  They  boldly  attacked 
the  Spaniards,  and  besieged  the  city  where  the  Cid 
Campeador  lay  buried.  The  Spaniards  went  forth  to 
meet  them,  and  at  their  head  rode  an  armed  warrior, 
with  a  countenance  like  death. 

8.  The  Moors  recognized  his  features,  and  fled ;  for 
it  was  the  Cid  Campeador !  The  Spaniards  had  taken 
him  from  the  tomb,  and  seated  him  on  the  war-horse 
which  he  had  ridden  in  his  lifetime.  And  thus  the 
dead  warrior  won  another  victory. 

5.  What  of  Almanzor  ?  What  city  did  he  take  ?  6.  What  famous  warrior  oui 
you  mention?  What  of  him?  7.  What  of  the  Moors  after  his  death  ?  Who  rode 
at  the  head  of  the  Spaniards  ?  8.  How  were  the  Moors  affected  by  seeing  the  dead 
body  of  the  Oid  Campeador? 
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9.  Many  other  wooiderful  stories  «?e  told  about  the 
Moorish  aad  SpaiuAh  wargL  SofiAetimed,  it  is  saA4ya 
saint  came  down  from  heaven  to  lead  the  Spaniards  to 
battle.  Sometimes  the  swa  stood  still  thaife  they  might 
have  time  to  kill  their  enemies*  Somietkaes  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  appearanee  o(  a  blasitng  cross  m 
the  sky. 

10.  But  these  are  fables.  It  m  certain^  however,  that 
the  Moors  gradually  lost  their  Spaaii^  territories^  till 
nothing  remainied  to  them  except  Granada.  And,  in 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  aod  Isabella^  they  were  wholly 
driven  out  of  Spain.  This  event  took  plaee  in  1492, 
nearly  eight  eenturied  afiler  the  overthrow  of  king 
Boderick  the  Groth. 


CHAPTER  C— EuROPK  Continued. 
The  Spcmish  Inquisition. 

1.  Thb  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  waa  disgi*aced 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The 
design  (d  this  horrible  institution  was  to  prevent  the 
people  from  adopting  any  but  the  Catholic  religion. 

9.  What  stories  are  told  of  the  Moorish  and  Spanish  wars?     10.  What  at  last 
leraainad  to  the  Moors  ?     When  were  the  Moors  driven  out  of  Spain  ? 
Cha*tke  C— 1.  When  was  the  Inquisition  established?     What  was  its  design? 
12 
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2.  Persons  who  were  suspected  of  being  heretics 
were  thrown  into  damp  and  dismal  dungeons.  They 
were  then  brought  before  the  inquisitors,  who  sat  com* 
pletely  covered  with  long  robes  and  hoods  of  sack- 
cloth. Their  faces  were  invisible ;  but  they  looked  at 
the  prisoners  through  two  holes  in  their  sackcloth 
hoods. 

8.  If  the  accused  persons  would  not  plead  guilty, 
they  were  tortured  in  various  ways.  Sometunes  they 
were  drawn  up  to  the  roof  of  the  chamber  by  a  rope, 
and  after  hanging  a  considerable  time,  the  rope  ^was 
loosened,  so  that  they  fell  almost  to  the  floor. 

4.  The  rope  was  then  suddenly  tightened  again,  and 
the  prisoner's  limbs  were  put  out  of  joint  by  the  shock 
If  he  stUl  refused  to  confess,  the  inquisitors  rubbed  his 
feet  with  lard,  and  roasted  them  before  a  fire.  In 
short,  their  cruelties  were  too  dreadful  to  be  told. 

5.  When  the  inquisitors  had  satisfied  themselves 
with  torturing  their  prisoners,  they  prepared  to  bum 
them.  The  condemned  persons  walked  in  a  proces- 
sion, dressed  in  garments  which  were  painted  with 
flames.  On  their  breasts  they  wore  their  own  like- 
nesses,  in  the  act  of  being  devoured  by  serpents  and 
wild  beasts. 


2.  How  were  suspected  persons  tteated?   Describe  the  inquisitors.     3,  4.  How 
were  the  accused  persons  tortured? 
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6.  When  they  reached  the  place  of  execution,  the 
victims  were  fastened  to  a  stake  with  iron  charns,  and 
roasted  to  death  by  a  slow  fire.  They  sometimes  suf- 
fered the  agony  of  this  torment  for  two  or  three  hours, 
before  death  relieved  them. 

7.  Such  were  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition ;  yet  it 
was  introduced  into  Italy  and  other  Catholic  countries, 
and  continued  in  operation  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years.  Between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  persons 
were  burnt  alive  before  the  Inquisition  was  abolished. 

8.  The  remembrance  of  the  Inquisition  will  ever 
cause  a  stain  to  rest  upon  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  It  was  the  greatest  glory  of  this  king  and 
queen,  that  they  gave  Christopher  Columbus  the  means 
of  discovering  America.  But  Columbus  died  in  abso* 
lute  misery,  as  the  reward  of  his  discovery  I 

9.  The  Spaniards  made  great  conquests  in  America. 
The  riches  of  the  country  were  in  this  way  much  in- 
creased, and  there  was  more  silver  and  gold  in  Spain 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Spain  ever  derived  any  real  benefit  from  her 


6,  6.  Describe  the  burning  of  the  prisoners.  7.  How  k>ng  did  the  Inqtdiiitkm 
continue  in  operation  ?  How  many  persons  were  burnt  ?  8.  What  of  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ?  What  was  the  glory  of  their  reign  ?  What  was  the 
tate  of  Columbus?  9.  What  of  the  Spaniards  in  America?  What  of  the  riches 
of  Spain  ?    Were  the  American  colonies  any  benefit  to  Spain  ? 
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Amenoan  eoioiues ;  £>r  instead  of  stajing  at  home  to 
oikiyjsfee  the  aoil^  the  inhabitanta  crossed  the  oeeau  in 
aearah  of  gold  and  silver. 


/ 


CHAPTER  OL— EtJBOPE  CoiminjED. 


The  Inmndble  ArmadcL — Ouruma  Deaih  of  a  Spawiah  Kiruj, 

— Recent  Affair  a  of  Spain, 

l.^Oirfi  oi  die  nioBt  powerful  monarchs  of  Spain  was 
Philip  tiie  Second.  He  was  not  only  king  of  Spain, 
but  he  obtained  the  crown  of  Portugal  also,  in  1580 ; 
but  Portugal-  afterward  becaioe  a  aepaeate  kingdom 
again.  It  had  first  been  declared  iind^^endent  of  Spain 
at  the  beginning  of  tbe  twelfth  e^itmy. 

3.  Philip  intended  to  eonqn^r  England,  and  prepared 
a  fleet  of  eighty  ships  for  that  purpo^.  This  fleet  was 
called  the  Invincible  Armada.  But  it  was  conqm^red 
even  without  a  battle^  for  a  storm  scattered  it,  and 
di«ove  many  of  the  ships  on  the  British  ooaaly 

d.  The  son  of  Philip  was  a  weak-minded  man.  The 
maoner  of  his  death  was  very  singular.     He  was  sit- 


Okai-fbb  OL— 1.  What  of  PbiHpIL?    What  of  Fdiiugal?    2.  Wfaal  tf  At 
Invincible  Armada? 
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ting,  one  day,  in  t^e  oouncil  drnmber,  wliicli  was 
warmed  by  a  large  stove.  The  heat  and  vapor  of  the 
stove  affected  his  bead. 

4.  He  ordered  the  attendants  to  quench  the  £r& 
But  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  this  happened 
not  to  be  in  the  chamber,  and  the  rules  of  the  Spanish 
court  were  so  strict,  that  it  woold  have  been  unlawful 
for  any  other  person  to  touch  ihe  fire. 

5.  Moreover,  it  would  hwe  been  beneath  the  king's 
dignity  to  leave  the  chamber,  or  even  to  move  his  chair 
back  from  tl^  stova  So  the  fire  oontinued  to  grow 
hotter,  and  the  poor  king  grew  sicker  and  sicker,  till  at 
last  it  was  impossible  to  cure  him.  And  thus  he  died, 
by  a  kind  of  death  that  could  have  befidlen  nobody 
but  a  Spanish  king. 

8.  In  the  year  1700,  Oharles  the  Second  of  Spain 
died  without  childr^i.  He  was  succeeded  1^  a  young 
French  prince,  named  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  the  grand- 
son  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  kings  of  this  family 
are  called  the  Spanish  Bourbons. 

7.  This  event  caused  a  long  war  in  Europe.  Charles, 
archduke  of  Austria,  claimed  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
he  and  Philip  o£  Anjou  alternately  drove  each  other 

S-6.  Describe  the  dentih  of  Pbilip'g  flon.  6.  What  bappened  Iq  the  year  ItOOf 
Who  aaoceeded  Ohailes  XL?  Who  were  the  Spanish  Boarisomr  7.  Whf  did 
Cfaarlee  and  Philip  go  to  war?    Who  triumphed ? 
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out  of  Madrid.     But  Philip  finally  kept  Ms  seat  on  the 
throne. 

8.  Spain  has  often  been  at  war  with  England.  She 
united  with  France  against  that  country  during  the 
American  Revolution;  but  peace  was  concluded  in 
1783.  Another  war,  however,  began  between  Sngland 
and  France  about  ten  years  afterward. 

9.  In  1808,  when  the  emperor  Napoleon  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  he  compelled  the  Spanish  king  to 
abdicate  his  throne.  The  name  of  this  king  was  Fer- 
dinand the  Seventh.  Napoleon  then  placed  the  crown 
of  Spain  upon  the  head  of  his  own  brother,  Joseph 
Bonaparte. 

10.  But  most  of  the  Spaniards  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge king  Joseph  as  their  sovereign.  A  bloody  war 
ensued.  The  English  government  sent  armies  into 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  it  was  there  that  Lord  Wel- 
lington gained  his  first  victories  over  the  French. 

11.  Ferdinand,  the  old  Spanish  king,  was  replaced 
upon  the  throne  in  1814.     He  was,  however,  a  tyrant 


8.  What  of  Spain  and  England  ?  When  was  peace  concluded  between  France 
and  England  ?  9.  What  did  Napoleon  compel  the  Spanish  king  to  do  io  18087 
Who  was  Ferdinand  VII.  ?  Whom  did  Napoleon  make  king  of  Spain?  10.  What 
of  the  Spaniards  /  What  of  the  English  goyernment  ?  Wliat  of  Lord  Weiliogton  ? 
U.  When  was  Ferdinand  replaced  upon  the  throne?  What  of  him?  When  did 
^e  die  ? 
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and  his  reign  was  a  mischievous  one.  His  death,  in 
1833,  was  followed  by  a  civil  war  between  the  pre- 
tender Don  Carlos,  and  the  young  queen  Isabella  11. 
The  latter  was  driven  out  of  the  country  in  1868. 

12.  In  1870  the  Spaniards  invited  Amed^o,  son  of 
the  king  of  Italy,  to  be  their  king ;  he  remained,  how- 
ever, only  two  years.  Spain  then  became  a  republic, 
and,  after  some  years  of  anarchy,  recalled  Isabella's 
son,  Alfonso  XII.,  who  reigned  till  1885,  when  he  died, 
leaving  the  country  in  a  precarious  condition. 


CHAPTER  Cn.— EuBOPB  CoNnNUED. 
A  short  Story  about  PorttigaL 

1.  PoBTUGAL  lies  to  the  west  of  Spain,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
population  of  the  country  is  nearly  five  millions. 
The  capital  is  Lisbon.  This  is  a  large  city,  and  many 
of  our  vessels  visit  it,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  wines, 
grapes,  oranges,  and  lemons. 

2.  The  climate  of  Portugal  is  similar  to  that  of 
Spain.  The  people  also  resemble  the  Spaniards,  but 
speak  a  language  somewhat  different.    The  Portuguese 

12.  What  of  a  civil  war  in  Spain?    What  has  occurred  since? 
Ghafteb  CII.— 1.  Boundaries  of  Portugal?     Population?     What  of 
Lisbon  ?    2.  Climate  of  Portugal  ?    The  people  ?    Language  ? 
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are  v^arj  ignorant,  and  as  tfaej  8eld<m  read,  th^  Iiave 
plenty  of  time  fcr  dancing. 

3.  Portugal  was  originany  oonsidered  a  part  of 
Spain,  and  shared  in  tbe  events  of  that  eonntry.  In 
the  twelfth  eentory,  it  became  ind^>endent.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  coomdered  a  s^arate  kingdom, 
thongh  it  has  been  subjeet  to  Spain  for  a  portion  of 
ibis  period 

4.  The  history  of  Portogai  is  of  little  interest  till 
about  the  year  1400,  when  the  Portogoese  took  tbe 
lead  in  navigating  the  Atlantic  ocean.  At  that  time, 
this  great  sea  was  little  known,  and  nobody  had  gone 
across  it  to  America,  nor  had  any  one  dared  to  sail 
around  Africa. 

5.  But  the  little  Portugaese  vessels  ventured  out 
further  and  farther,  and  finally  one  of  them  reached 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  this,  a  Portuguese 
fleet  passed  entirely  aroimd  Africa,  ca'ossed  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  reached  India. 

6.  These  wonderful  adventures  and  discpveries  ex- 
cited other  nations,  and  in  a  few  years  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus  discovered   America.     Thus    the  Portuguese 

3.  What  of  Portugal?  When  did  it  become  independent?  What  of  PcMtugal 
dnoe  the  twelfth  owituiy?  4.  What  of  the  Portuguese  after  about  1400?  What 
Qf  the  AHanticftt  this  time?  6.  What  of  the  PortogmMe  Teasels?  Their  ^uoy- 
eries? 
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may  be  considered  m  having  led  tlie  waj  to  the  dis* 
Qovety  of  this  vaat  continent  on  which  we  live^  ttid 
which  was  unknown  to  the  people  of  Europe,  Aflia, 
and  Africa,  till  the  year  1492. 

7.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  what  happened  in  Portugal 
from  this  time  till  the  year  1755.  At  that  date,  an 
earthquake  took  place  which  ghook  down  nearly  the 
whole  city  of  Lisbon.  Houses,  churches,  and  palaces 
were  suddenly  tumbled  into  heaps  of  ruins.  Large 
chasms  were  opened  in  the  earth,  and  hundreds  of 
houses  were  plunged  into  them.  The  sea  at  first  roll- 
ed back  from  the  land,  and  then  returned,  sweeping 
every  thing  before  it*  In  this  awful  calamity,  ten  thou- 
sand persons  lost  their  lives. 

8.  The  Portuguese  founded  a  good  many  colonies  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  One  of  these  was  in 
Brazil,  in  South  America.  To  this  place  the  king  of 
Portugal  retired  with  his  family  in  1807,  and  estab- 
lished his  court  at  Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try. This  was  done  because  Portugal  had  been  inva- 
ded by  the  French. 

9.  The  French  being  driven  out  in  1808,  the  king 

I-  II  .  _■---" 

6.  What  oODSeqaenceB  fbflowed  the  Portugoeee  disoovenes  ?  What  of  America 
till  1492  ?  7.  What  happened  in  1765  ?  Describe  the  earthquake.  8.  Colonies  of 
Portugal?  What  of  the  Idngof  Portugal?  When  and  why  did  he  remove  ta 
Brazil? 
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returned  in  a  few  years.  After  Itis  death  there  was  a 
struggle  for  the  crown,  but  it  was  finally  settled  upon 
Maria  II.,  from  whom  it  descended  to  Louis  Philippe^ 
the  present  sovereign,  in  1861. 


CHAPTER    cm.— EuBOPB    OoirrraxiED. 
Chronology  of  Turkey^  Spcmi  cmd  Portugal. 


B.  0. 

The  Phoenioians  trade  to  Spain 
about 900 

The  OarthagiDians  make  conquests 
in  Spain  about  500 

Hannibal  attacks  Saguntum  in  Spain  219 

Spain  subjected  to  the  Roman  power  206 

A.  D. 

Spain  invaded  by  northern  barba- 
rians  406 

Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  fouuded 

in  Spain 419 

Roderick,  king  of  Spain,  defeated 

by  the  Moors 712 

The  Moors  defeated  by  Charles  Mar- 

tel,  king  of  France 713 

^Portugal  subjected  by  the  Moors ...  713 
Kingdom  of  Portugal  founded. . .  .1139 

The  Tartars  take  Bagdad 1258 

Othman  first  emperor  of  Turkey. .  .1268 

Ottoman  empire  founded .1299 

Sultan  Bajazet  begins  to  reign 1389 

Bajazet  taken  by  Tamerlane 1402 

The  Turks.take  Constantinople. . .  .1453 
Inquisition  established  in  Spain. .  .1478 
The  Portuguese  discover  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope 1481 

The  Moors  of  Granada  driven  out 
of  Spain 1492 


A.  D 

America  discovered  by  Columbus. .  1493 
The  Portuguese  discover  Brazil. . .  .1601 

The  sultan  Selim  began  to  reigu 1512 

Philip  IL  ascended  the  throne  of 

Spaia 1680 

Mahomet  III.  ascends  the  Turkish 

throne 1696 

Portugal    becomes  independent  of 

Spain 1604 

The    Moors    finally  expelled   from 

Spain 1620 

Amurath  IV.  emperor  of  Turkey.  .1621 
Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquakel755 
Peace  between  Spain  and  Kugiand.1183 

King  of  Portugal  goes  to  Brazil 1807 

Napoleon  removes  Ferdinand  from 

the  throne  of  Spain 1808 

Inquisition  abolished  in  Portugal.  .1815 

Revolution  in  Portugal 1820 

Inquisition  abolished  in  Spain 1820 

Massacre  of  the  janizaries  in  Tur- 
key     1826 

Ferc^and  VII.,  king  of  Spain,  died,  1833 

Eastern  war  began 1853 

Capture  of  Sebastopol 1855 

Turkish  massacre  of  Christians  in 

Syria i860 

Amedeo  I.,  king  of  Spain 1871 


9.  "What  followed  ?    Who  is  the  present  sovereign  ? 


QnEsnOKS  ON  thh  Map  or  Fbancb. — Bow  ig  France  bouadedT  Wbera  is 
PsriaT  Oive  tha  d[reccion  of  the  following  pliOM  from  Puis:  TouIousq;  Braet; 
Havre;  Bordeaux;  Lyona;  Strasbarg.  Wbere  iaVerBaJlles?  Hantaaf  CataisT 
MeUT  Narbonne?  TouraT  Nanct!  Orteana?  Lille?  Deecriba  the  river 
Rhone.  The  Garonne.  The  Loire.  The  Uame.  The  Seine.  What  thre*  ialands 
in  lb*  Bogliab  oluuiuclT    Where  are  Uie  Fyreneea? 
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CHAPTER   CIV.— Europe  Continded. 

Oe»ory)tion   of   J^fonce.  —  Tt«    Climate. — Cities. — Manufkc- 
turei.— Manners  and  Custama  of  the  People. 

1.  France  lies  in  the  western  part  of  Europe,  and 
contains  about  thirty-six  miUions  of  inhalHtatits. 
Paris,  the  capital,  is  a  very  large  city,  aurrounded  with 
walls  of  stone.  It  is  full  of  fine  honses,  beantifnl  pub- 
lic gardens,  pleasant  walks,  handsome  streets,  and  in- 
teresting places  of  amuaemeDt.  To  a  stranger,  it  ia  the 
most  agreeable  city  in  the  world. 
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2«  Beeodes  Pans,  th^nre  are  a  great  many  other  large 
and  handsome  cities  in  Eranca  Among  these  aro 
Rouen,  where  the  people  manu&etare  a  great  deal  of 
^handsome  jeweky ;  Lyons,  where  they  make  beaotifiil 
silks ;  Bordeaux,  where  the  people  deal  in  wines;  and 
Marseilles,  in  the  midst  of  a  coantry  which  prodnces 
fine  grapes,  and  other  deMdons  fruits. 

3.  The  climate  of  France  is  about  the  same  as  tbat 
of  PennsylTania,  Maryland,  and  Virgiiiia.  'Tiie  soil  is 
fruitful,  and  yields  abundance  of  food  for  tlie  numeroos 
inhabitants.  The  country  produces  many  kinds  of 
fruit  in  great  perfectioi;!,  such  as  cherries,  peais,  ploms, 
peaches,  and  figs.  It  also  yields  immense  quantities  of' 
grapes,  from  which  many  kinds  of  choice  wines  an 
produced. 

4.  The  people  of  Prance  are  very  gay  and  dieerfiiL 
They  live  a  great  deal  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is  com- 
mon in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  see  both  men  and 
women  at  work  in  the  fields.  They  do  not  labor  very 
hard,  and  during  the  holidays,  of  whidi  they  hare  a 
great  many,  they  walk  about  the  streets,  and  dance  in 
the  public  gardens  or  squares. 

5.  If  the  French  are  not  the  wisest  people  in  the 

2.  What  4sr  Konen?     Vfhmt  of  Lycmt    What  of  MOTMiitesY    Wbat  of  Bor- 
deoaxf    S.  OKottte  of  Fmnoer    Soil?    PFodiiotioiMir     4.  Charaoter  n4 

nen  of  the  French  people  ? 
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worldy  they  seem  to  enjoy  tiiemeelyes  better  than  most 
others.  They  are  fond  of  music,  and  delight  to  get 
together,  and  talk  about  all  sorts  of  things.  They  are 
very  polite,  and  always  treat  strangers  with  particular 
civility.  The  gentlemen  are  very  courteous  to  the 
ladies,  and  the  ladies  in  return  take  every  means  in 
their  power  to  make  their  society  agreeable  to  the  gen- 
tlemen. 

&  The  manufactures  of  France  are  numerous  and 
valuable.  The  people  have  an  excellent  fancy  in 
making  jewelry,  silks,  clocks,  watches,  and  many  other 
ornamental  articlea  These  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  though  they  may  not  be  considered  very 
necessaiy,  yet  they  give  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and 
thus  have  their  use. 

1.  The  French  people  are  fond  of  dress,  and  the 
dress-makers  of  Paris  set  the  fashions  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  milliners  and  mantuarmakers  of  this 
city  have  more  followers  than  any  king  that  ever 
lived;  for  the  gowns  and  bonnets  of  all  the  ladies  of 
Europe  and  America  are  made  according  to  their  direc- 
tion. 

8.  The  Fr^ch  nation,  on  the  whole,  are  a  very  inter- 

ft.  What  of  the  gendemen?  The  ladies?  6.  Manu&cturw  of  Franoe  ?  "Whc 
is  the  use  of  the  fancy  anielee  mannfactured  in  Franoe  ?  7.  What  of  the  Frenoh  a 
to  dress?    Milliners  and  mantoa-makers  ? 
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esting  people.  Though  they  might  seem  to  be  fdvo- 
lous  and  thoughtless,  yet  France  has  produced  many 
great  men,  and  the  history  of  the  country  displays 
many  great  and  glorious  actions. 

9.  You  might  at  first  think  them  a  nation  of  fiddlers^ 
dress-makers,  and  dancing  master;  but  if  you  look 
deeper  into  their  character,  and  read  their  story  with 
attention,  you  will  see  that  perhaps  they  are  the  most 
warlike  nation  in  Europe,  and  that  if  they  spend  their 

in  genius  for  the  highest  pursuits  of  the  mind. 


CHAPTER  CV.— EuBOPE  OoNrmuKD. 

AhotU  the  Gauis  and  other  tribes  of  Barbarians. — Sow  the 
soiUhem  parts  of  Europe  were  f/rst  setUedy  and  how  the 
northern  parts  were  settled  afterwa/rd. 

1.  In  the  course  of  this  history,  I  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  mention  various  northern  tribes  of  Europe^ 
called  Barbarians,  and  perhaps  I  shall  not  find  a  better 
opportimity  than  the  present  to  give  you  some  account 


.    8.  What  might  aeem  to  be  the  character  of  the  French?    What  does  their  hia- 
toiy  ^spky  ?    9.  What  of  their  talent  for  war?    Their  genius  for  other  things? 
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of  tixeoL  Y<m  remember  that  Greece  wm  witled  be* 
fbie  Auy  otliier  part  of  EuiDpe^  The  &Bt  inhafaitanti 
w^:«  the  desceodaBtB  of  JaphetL  The  (imc&aAnntB  of 
these  spread  themselves  oyer  Greece^  and  p(robably 
Gi^ent  parts  of  Europe. 

S«  As  the  people  iucsraaaed  along  the  shores  ai  Asm 
md  Afiioa,  they  sent  colonies  to  different  plaoes  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterraiieaji.  Some  settled  in 
Greece,  some  in  Italy,  some  in  8painu  These  coontaies 
being  wann,  pleas^^t,  sad  firuitfiil^  w(H!e  soon  filled  wiih 
inhabitants  living  np<ni  tiie  eoMt^  they  had  a  great 
many  ships,  and  carried  on  commerce  with  different 
countries. 

3.  In  this  way,  after  many  yeard,  they  grew  rich,  and 
built  large  cities,  with  fine  houses,  temples,  and  pal- 
aces. Such  was  the  com'se  of  events  in  regard  to  all 
southern  Europe,  of  which  I  have  been  telling  you  the 
story.  But  while  these  things  were  going  on,  various 
tribes  were  emigrating  into  the  more  northern  portions 
of  iiuropa 

4.  Here  the  climate  was  colder,  and  the  soil  lesi 
frnitfuL  Still  the  woods  were  fiiU  of  elks,  rein-deei^ 
Mlow^eer,   n)e-bucks,  wild   bulls,  wild   boars,    and 

OjBAPTEB  CV. — 1.  What  of  Greece  ?  2.  How  were  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean settled?  What  of  the  people  in  these  countries?  3.  How  were  the  northers 
portioBB  of  Europe  settled ?  4.  Oiimate  and  floQ  of  novtheni  Bnrofw?  W1»t  ftu<- 
mbsistenee  to  tiie  inHabitants  ? 
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many  otlier  aniinals.  These  supplied  food  fi»*  the  in^ 
hiibitantS)  Mid  the  chase  ftirakhed  exceUent  i^Hxrt  to 
the  adv^itupcms  mea  of  tiioee  day«. 

5.  Besides  all  tfais^  iji  those  n^iona  imoccupied  by 
laan,  the  land  cost  nothisg,  and  whoever  would  eom^ 
and  take  it  might  have  it  These  circ^anstaDces  invited 
the  people  to  leave  the  soft,  sunny  regions  of  Greeooy 
Italy,  Spain,  and  also  of  Asia,  for  the  cdlder  and  Mdlder 
reahxBS  of  northern  Europe. 

6.  Thus  tribe  followed  Iribe,  and  nation  followed  na- 
tion, until  the  whole  country  was  occupied,  frcmi  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  south,  to  the  Arctic  sea  on  the 
north.  These  emigrants  were  savages,  and  of  a  wai> 
like  character ;  they  therefore  did  not  mingle  into  one 
great  nation,  but  eadai  tribe  remained  distinct.  As 
they  increased  in  numbers,  they  increased  in  power. 

7.  Aft;er  a  while,  isomething  would  happen  to  bring 
two  tribes. living  near  each  other  into  a  state  of  war. 
Fierce  battles  would  follow,  and  a  great  many  would 
be  killed.  Sometimes  one  tribe  would  be  vanquished, 
and  they  would  all  be  slat^htered,  reduced  to  a  state 
of  davery,  or  driven  out  of  their  country. 

%.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  northern 


e.  WkAt  of  the  kndf    What  indooed  tka  people  to  eetdd  In  northero  SoMpe? 
6.  Did  the  Tarfooa  tribes  unite  together?    1.  Whet  of  were ? 
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tribes  were  the  Grauls,  who  were  the  first  known  inhab 
itants  c^  France ;  the  Eranks  and  Suevi,  who  inhabited 
Germany ;  the  Goths  and  the  Vandals,  who  inhabited 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lapland,  and  afterward  estah 
lished  themselves  in  Germany;  and  the  Huns,  who 
lived  in  Hungary.  There  were  still  many  other  tribe^ 
bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  them  here. 

9.  WeD,  you  must  now  imagine  all  the  nortb  of 
Europe  inhabited  by  these  wild  tribea  Spending 
their  time  chiefly  in  the  chase,  or  in  war,  or  other  hardy 
pursuits,  they  became  bold,  daring,  and  adventuroua 
Their  numbers  also  increased,  and  some  of  them  be- 
came powerful  nations. 

10.  They  were,  however,  restless,  and,  like  beasts  of 
prey,  were  constantly  looking  out  for  some  object  upon 
which  they  might  fall  and  devour  it.  So  things  went 
on,  till  at  length  these  barbarians  fixed  their  attention 
upon  the  rich  cities,  the  fertile  plains,  and  vine-clad 
hills  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

11.  The  Roman  empire  was  now  tottering  to  decay, 
and  the  Roman  armies  were  no  longer  the  dread  of 
these  tribes.  About  the  year  400,  they  b^an  to  pour 
down  their  armies  upon  the  plains  of  Italy.     Alaric, 

8.  Which  were  the  most  remarkable  of  the  northern  tribes?  9.  Describe  their 
mode  of  life.  10.  What  at  length  attracted  their  attention?  11.  What  of  the 
Roman  empire  ?  When  did  the  barbarians  attack  Italy  ?  What  of  Alario  and  Attik  t 
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king  of  the  Goths,  laid  Rome  under  contribution,  and 
less  than  fifty  years  after,  AttQa,  king  of  the  Huns, 
threatened  the  same  city  with  destruction. 

12.  After  this  period,  these  ruthless  invaders  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time  to  attack  the  southern  regions 
of  Europe,  till  they  made  themselves  masters  of  its 
finest  portions. 

18.  As  the  northern  barbarians  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking  had  no  books,  and  wrote  no  histories,  their 
early  story  is  little  known.  After  getting  possession 
of  Rome,  Spain,  and  other  southern  portions  of  Europe, 
they  settled  in  these  countries. 

14.  For  a  time,  literature  and  learning,  the  arts  of 
poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  which  had  been 
cultivated  by  the  Romans,  were  unknown  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  once  flourished.  But,  by  degrees,  the 
new  inhabitants  became  civilized  and  polished,  and  the 
modem  nations  which  now  occupy  these  regions  may 
be  considered  as  in  part  their  descendants.  It  is  now 
time  to  proceed  with  the  history  of  France. 

12.  What  did  the  barbarians  continue  to  do  ?  13.  Where  did  the  northern  bar- 
bftrians  seule?  14.  What  of  them  for  a  time  ?  What  happened  at  length  ?  WlMt 
«f  the  modem  nations  of  the  south  of  Durope  ? 
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CHAPTER  OVL— EuKOPB  CoimNUED. 

The   Gaule. — Origin   <^  the  French   Nation. — IMUe   Si-n^ 
Pepin. 

1.  Thx  ancient  name  of  France  was  Ghml,  and  i^ 
iBluilHtanta  were  called  Gauls.  Tbese  were  one  of 
those  warlike  tribes  of  which  I  have  ji^  be^i  speak- 
ing. At  a  very  early  date,  tbey  aj^ar  to  hxve  been 
numerous  and  powerful.  In  the  year  390  B.  C,  they 
invaded  Rome  under  Breimus,  and  took  that  city,  bat 
were  expelled  by  Camillus. 

2.  Under  another  Brennus,  they  invaded  Greece,  as  I 

It  naiDs  of  France?  OTtbepec^T  Tint 


^  bave  told  you.  In  the  reign  of  Julius  OflEBar^  tlie 
Gaulft  had  made  some  little  progress  towards  civiliza* 
tion ;  but  they  were  still  a  barbarons  people^  and  r&> 
tained  maxij  practioes  that  belong  only  to  savi^ea 
They  bad,  however,  a  good  nmny  cities,  and  these  were 
defended  by  strong  walls. 

3.  Wheal  Csesar  entered  the  cooniiy,  he  fonnd  the 
Gauls  sorely  pressed  by  some  of  the  German  tribea 
At  first,  he  affected  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  Gaols 
from  these  troublesome  enemiesv 

4.  But  the  people  soon  discovered  that  Caesar's  rteal 
design  was  to  conquer  thenu  They  then  b^an  to  re- 
sist, and  for  nine  long  years  they  ibught  Oessar  asd 
his  armies  with  admirable  skill  and  spirit  But  the 
Romans  were  better  versed  in  the  art  of  war  than  their 
enemiea  Their  soldiers  were  better  trained,  and  their 
implements  of  war  were  superior  to  those  of  the  Gaula 

5.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  so  brave  and  obstinate 
w^^  the  Gauls  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  that  it 
required  all  the  genius  of  Julius  Oeesar,  one  oi  the 
greatest  leaders  that  ever  lived,  aided  by  the  immense 
power  of  Rome,  to  subdue  them. 

2.  Under  whom  did  they  invade  Greece  ?    What  of  them  in  tlie  time  of  Julius 
Caesar?    What  of  their  cities?    3.  What  did  Ouesar  find  on  entering  the  country? 

4.  What  did  the  people  soon  discover  ?  What  did  they  do  ?    What  of  the  Romans  ? 

5.  What  of  the  Gauls?    What  was  required  to  subdue  them  ? 
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6.  CsBsar  was  occupied  no  less  than  nine  yean*  in  ^ 
conqnering  the  Ganls,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  million 
of  men  were  slain  in  the  bloody  struggle.  From  the 
time  of  Caesar's  conquest,  about  50  years  B.  C,  Gaul 
was  a  Roman  province,  and  the  people  gradually 
adopted  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans. 
Even  their  language  became  changed,  and  assumed  a 
resemblance  to  the  Latin.  But  between  the  third  and 
fourth  century,  the  Pranks,  a  German  tribe  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  got  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Gaul. 

1.  It  is  said  that  the  Franks  who  first  established 
themselves  in  Gaul  were  led  by  Pharamond.  He  died 
in  428,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Clodian,  who  was 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  his  hair.  Clodian  died  in 
448,  and  was  succeeded  by  Merovius;  Merovius  died 
in  458,  and  was  succeeded  by  Childeria  Very  little  i^ 
known  of  these  kings,  except  the  last. 


6*  What  was  the  oonsequeiioe  of  this  straggle  between  the  Gauls  and  Romans^ 
What  of  Gaul  from  this  time?  What  of  the  Franks  7  7.  Phaiamond?  Clodiaar 
Kerovius  ?    What  of  these  kings  ? 
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CHAPTER  CVII.— EuEOPB  Cootinotd. 
About  Clovis  and  Utile  King  Pepin. 

• 

1.  Childebio  is  considered  tlie  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Clovis. 
When  Clovis  was  only  nineteen  years  old,  he  drove  the 
Bomans  out  of  France.  He  afterward  trained  a  great 
victorjr  over  the  Germans.  ... 

2.  As  Clovis  had  married  a  Christian  princess,  he 
attributed  his  success  to  the  God  whom  she  worship- 
ped. He  therefore  determined  to  become  a  Christian 
himself  and  he  was  baptized,  with  three  thousand  of 
his  subjects,  on  Christmas  day,  in  the  year  496.  After 
the  death  of  Clovis,  France  was  divided  among  several 
petty  kings.  They  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and 
caused  great  trouble  to  the  nation.  The  wife  of  one 
of  them  was  accused  of  murdering  ten  kings,  or  chil- 
dren  of  kings. 

3.  Little  king  Pepin,  otherwise  called  Pepin  the 
Short,  thrust  all  the  other  kings  from  their  thrones, 
and  made  himself  sole  ruler  of  France.     He  was  a  veiy 

Ohaptbb  CVIL— 1.  Who  was  Childeric?  What  of  Clovis  ?  2.  Why  did  Olovia 
determine  to  become  a  ChrigtiaD  7  When  was  he  baptized  ?  What  of  France  after 
iiis  deatii  ?     What  of  the  kings? 
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small  maUy  being  only  four  feet  and  a  half  liigli ;  but 
he  had  a  mighty  spirit  in  that  little  body. 

4.  Moreorer,  he  had  an  enormous  deal  of  strengtL 
Knowing  that  some  of  his  courtiers  made  fan  of  his 
little  size,  he  resolved  to  show  them  that  there  was  as 
mueh  manhood  in  him  as  there  could  powibly  be  in  a 
giant  He  therefore  invited  them  to  see  a  %ht  between 
a  lion  and  a  bull. 

5*  The  lion  gave  a  tremendous  roaor^  and  leaped  upon 
the  bull's  back,  sticking  his  claws  deep  into  the  fleaiu 
The  bull  also  roared  with  pain  and  terror,  as  well  he 
mighl  Then  little  king  Pepin  stood  on  tiptoe  on  his 
throne,  to  make  himself  as  tall  as  he  could;  and  he 
roared  out  to  his  courtiers,  fall  a»  loud  as  either  the 
bull  or  the  lion : 

6.  "  Which  of  you  all,"  cried  he, "  will  make  the  lion 
let  go  his  hold?"  The  courtiers  all  stood  »ilent  and 
abashed ;  for  they  had  no  notion  of  venturing  within 
reach  of  the  lion's  claws.  "Then  I'll  do  it  myaelf  1" 
said  king  Pepin  the  Short.  So  the  valiant  little  king 
leaped  down  from  his  throne,  and  drew  a  sword  almost 
as  long  as  himself.  Brandishing  it  in  the  air,  he  ran 
up  to  the  lion,  who  was  still  clinging  to  the  mad  bull't 
back. 

8»  4.  De«Qribe  the  little  king  Pepiii.  What  did  he  invito  hi«  people  to  see  f   6^7 

Relate  king^  Pepin'g  enooanter  with  the  lion. 
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7.  When  the  lion  beheld  this  terrible  small  cham- 
pion, he  opened  Ms  enormous  jaws,  as  if  he  meant  to 
snap  him  np  at  a  mngle  mouthfol.  But  little  king 
Pepin  (ieal't  him  a  blow  with  his  sword^  and  hit  him 
square  upon  the  neds:. 

8.  Down  ifeU  the  lion's  head  on  one  side  oi  the  bull, 
and  d<ywn  fell  his  body  on  the  other !  And  from  that 
time  forward,  the  courtiers  would  sooner  have  taken  a 
roaring  Boa  by  the  mane,  than  have  laughed  at  little 
king  Pepia. 

8.  How  did  his  bravery  affect  bis  courtiers  ? 
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CUARLEMAONB. 


CHAPTER  CVIU.~Etieope  Oohtihoed. 
The  reign  of  CharlemagTie. 

1.  King  Pepin  tlie  Little  Lad  a  son  who  was  called 
Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great.  The  epithet  was 
given  him  because  he  was  a  mighty  king  and  eonqueror, 
but  he  also  deserved  it  on  account  of  his  height,  which 
was  not  an  inch  less  than  seven  feet. 

2.  Charlemagne  used  to  wear  a  sheepskin  cloak, 
Whenever  he  saw  his  courtiers  richly  dressed,  he  in- 
vited them  to  go  a-hunting  with  him.     Charlemagne 
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took  care  to  lead  the  way  through  all  the  thorns  and 
bushes  he  could  find,  on  purpose  that  his  courtiers 
might  tear  their  fine  clothes  in  following  him. 

3.  This  king  was  continually  at  war.  He  subjugated 
the  Saxons,  and  other  tribes  who  lived  in  Germany. 
He  likewise  made  conquests  in  Spain  and  Italy.  At 
length,  ruling  over  France,  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries, he  wished  for  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  West 

4.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  Rome,  fend  knelt  down 
at  the  high  altar  of  the  church  as  if  to  say  his  prayers. 
There  was  a  large  congregation  in  the  church,  and  they 
were  much  edified  by  the  devout  behavior  of  Charle- 
magne. But  while  he  was  kneeling,  the  pope  stole 
softly  behind  him,  and  placed  the  Imperial  crown  upon 
his  head. 

5.  This  was  the  crown  which  all  the  old  emperors 
of  Rome  had  worn,  and  when  the  people  beheld  it  on 
the  head  of  Charlemagne,  they  shouted  "  Long  live  the 
emperor!"  Charlemagne  pretended  to  be  surprised  and 
angry;  but  he  took  care  to  keep  the  imperial  crown 
upon  his  head. 

6.  Charlemagne  died  in  the  year  814,  when  he  was 
quite   an   old  man.     While  he  was   alive,  as  I  have 


3.  What  of  OharleiiiagDe's  ware?    Over  what  oountries  did  he  reign  t  ^  What 
did  he  wish  ?    4  6.  What  did  he  do  ?     Describe  bis  ooronatiozL 
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meatianedy  hd  wore  a  sheepskin  cloak.  But  a£ter  be 
was  dead,  his  attendants  dressed  htm  in  robes  of  im- 
perial purple. 

^^  Thej  placed  a  throne  of  gold  in  lus  sepulchre,  amd 
set  the  dead  body  of  the  gray-bearded  old  emperoar  upon 
I't.  A  sword  was  girded  about  his  waist.  He  had  a 
golden  crown  upon  his  head,  a  golden  sceptre  astd 
shield  at  his  feet,  a  golden  dialice  in  his  hand,  and  s 
Bible  upon  his  knees. 

8.  Over  the  sepulchre,  there  was  a  magnificent  tri- 
umphal aixjh,  with  an  inscripticm  to  the  memory  of  the 
mighty  Charlemagne.  And  having  wasted  all  this 
splendor  upon  th-e  senseless  corpse,  the  attendants  skut 
up  the  tomb,  and  weat  to  pay  tiieir  court  to  Ghaile- 
magne's  successor. 

9-  This  was  his  son,  entitled  Louis  the  Mild.  I  know 
not  wherefore  he  was  called  the  Mild,  for  one  o£  the 
acts,  of  his  reign  was  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  another 
king,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner.  When  Louis  died, 
he  left  his  dominions  to  his  three  sons.  They  immedi* 
ately  went  to  war  with  each  other.  It  is  said  that  a 
hundred  thousand  men  were  slain  in  ome  of  tbeir 
batdea. 

6.  When  did  Charlemagne  die  ?  1.  How  was  his  body  dressed  for  his  burial? 
8.  What  was  put  over  the  aepuldbie?  «.  Who  was  LouiB  tbe  Mild?  Wbat  of 
him?    What  of  bii  three  BOOS? 
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to.  Some  of  thje  Buoceeding  kings  of  France  were 
Charlea  tlie  Bald,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  CbarleB  Ute 
Fat,  CbMtHes  the  Simple,  Louia  the  Foreigner,  aad  Hugh 
Capet,  These  eoveireignB  performed  no  actions  that 
need  be  zocorded  in  mj  l&ook. 


AND  aAOA-OBu  nOKriNO. 

CHAPTER  CIX.— EuEOPK  Ci.ntinct3>. 

About  the  CrnsaJfs,  or  Holy  Ware. 

li,  I  MU8T  now  give  you  some  account  of  the  Cm- 

eades,  or  Holy  Warn,   undeptakrai   by  the   European 

nations  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  which  waa  in 

10.  Wbo  were  Mome  of  Che-auoceedlng  kin^  or  Fmaco  t 
CKtstBR  SIX  —1.  WhM  wera  the  cniMdM?     Why  w«ra  I 
Tby  did  the  Clirisciana  reverence  Jerusalem  7 
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the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  Christians  had  a  great 
reverence  for  this  city,  for  here  Christ  preached,  here 
he  performed  many  miracles,  and  here  he  was  buried. 

2.  On  account  of  the  pious  reverence  entertained  for 
what  they  called  the  Holy  City,  many  Christian  pil- 
grims went  on  foot  to  visit  it.  It  was  very  common 
for  the  Koman  Catholic  priests  to  impose  this  pilgrim- 
age on  persons  who  had  committed  some  sin,  and  they 
were  made  to  believe  that  in  this  way  alone  they  could 
receive  pardon  of  God. 

8.  Now  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  were  often  treated 
with  cruelty  and  scorn  by  the  Turks  who  held  posses- 
sion of  Jerusalem  and  the  country  around  it.  The  pil- 
grims returned  to  Europe,  and  gave  an  account  of  the 
treatment  they  received.  This  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  Christians,  and  they  were  easily  induced  to  unite 
in  a  great  effort  for  taking  the  Holy  Land  from  the  in- 
fidel Turks. 

4.  The  pope  of  Rome  at  this  time  had  vast  influence^ 
and  he  wished  to  acquire  more.  When  this  project 
was  proposed,  therefore,  he  gave  it  his  sanction,  think- 
ing that  he  should  eictend  his  dominion  over  Palestine^ 
if  the  country  should  be  taken. 

2.  What  of  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  ?  3.  How  were  the  pilgrims  treated?  What 
did  they  do  ?  What  was  the  oonsequenoe  of  their  representatioDS  7  4.  What  of  the 
pope  of  Borne? 
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6.  Peter  the  Hermit  was  the  principal  agent  in  ex- 
citing the  people  to  the  first  crusade.  He  was  a  half* 
starved  monk,  and  went  about  bareheaded,  with  a  rope 
round  his  waist,  and  wearing  a  garment  of  coarse 
clotL  This  was  so  short  that  it  barely  covered  his 
body,  leaving  his  arms  and  legs  naked. 

6.  It  might  seem  that  such  a  scarecrow  as  this  would 
rather  have  excited  ridicule  than  reverence.  But 
Peter  had  been  in  Palestine,  and  had  experienced  the 
insults  of  the  Turks.  He  therefore  spoke  of  things 
he  had  seen,  and  the  people  listened  with  a  willing 
sympathy. 

7.  Thus  Peter  went  from  city  to  city,  and  everywhere 
crowds  came  to  hear  him.  There  was  soon  such  a  state 
of  excitement,  that  the  princes  assembled,  and  armies 
were  speedily  gathered  for  the  enterprise.  Thus  in 
the  year  1096,  Peter  set  out  with  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  at  his  heels.  He  carried  a  ponderous  cross 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  followers  wore  crosses  of 
red  cloth  sewed  upon  their  clothes. 

8.  But  scarcely  had  this  army  landed  in  Asia,  when 
sultan  Solyman  attacked  them,  and  made  a  terrible 
slaughter.     As  a  trophy  of  his  victory  over  the  poor 

«  ■       ■      -■  I    '  I.I  .11  III  ,  .  ,  m  w  I 

5.  Deecribe  Peter  the  Hermit.  6.  What  of  him  ?  7.  What  effect  had  his  preach- 
iog  ?  What  took  place  in  1096  ?  8.  Who  attacked  the  army  in  Asia  7  What  did 
the  ■ultan  do  ?    What  of  other  crusaders  ? 
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wretches,  he  built  a  pyramid  of  their  bonee.     Othei 
armies,  of  cruBaders  met  with  Bimilar  m^fortmiea 


ooDrttar  or  boulooxk 


9.  It  is  computed  that  eight  hundred  and  fifty  tiioa- 
saod  Christians  lost  their  lives  in  the  course  of  thia 


9.  What  of  the  loss  of  lib  in  the  flm  cr 
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first  crusade.     And  aU  this  slaughter  took  place  before 
they  had  even  come  in  sight  of  Jerusalem, 

10.  There  was  another  army,  however,  belonging 
to  the  first  crusade,  that  had  better  success.  This 
consisted  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  was  led 
by  a  French  prince  called  Godfrey  of  Boulogne- 
He  proceeded  through  Asia  Minor,  took  several  cities, 
aad  captured  Jerusalem  ia  1099.  From  this  period 
tin  the  year  1187,  the  Holy  City  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  when  it  was  again  captured 
by  the  Turks,  in  whose  hands  it  has  since  remained. 

11.  No  less  than  five  other  crusades  took  place,  the 
last  being  commenced  in  1248.  This,  like  most  of 
the  others,  proved  unsuccessful.  The  whole  number 
of  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  these  wild  expeditions, 
was  not  less  than  two  millions. 

12.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  crusaders  were 
good  men,  and  some,  perhaps,  were  wise  ones.  Sev- 
eral of  the  leaders  were  brave  knights,  and  they  went 
forth  clad  in  bright  steel  armor,  and  mounted  upon 
fine  horses.  But  a  large  portion  of  the  armies  were 
of  a  different  character.     Some  were  half  cra^y  people  . 

10.  What  of  the  army  under  Godfrey  of  Boal(^ne  ?  What  city  did  he  take? 
When  did  the  Turks  retake  Jerasalem?  11.  How  many  crusades  were  there? 
When  was  the  first  crusade  begun  ?  The  last  ?  How  many  men  lost  their  lives 
in  the  crusades  ?  12.  What  appears  concerning  many  of  the  crusaders  ?  Tlieir  lead- 
ers? What  of  a  large  portion j)f  the  armies? 
13 
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filled  with  religious  zeal,  and  a  larger  portion  were 
thieves  and  robbers,  who  joined  the  expeditions  that 
they  might  share  in  the  plunder  of  cities  that  should 
be  taken. 

13.  But  although  the  motives  of  many  of  the  cru- 
saders were  selfish,  though  the  great  object  of  these 
e2q)editions  was  not  very  important,  and  though  much 
slaughter  and  bloodshed  flowed  from  them ;  still  the 
half  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Europe  brought  from  the 
East  many  arts  that  tended  to  refine  and  civilize  the 
people.  In  this,  and  other  ways,  the  crusades  produced 
some  good  results. 


CHAPTER  ex.— EtJBOPE  GlomnfUKD. 

Ahov/t  the  Feudal  System. 

1.  I  SUPPOSE  you  think  it  is  now  time  to  proceed 
with  the  history  of  France ;  but  do  not  be  impatient 
It  is  not  right  for  one  who  undertakes  to  tell  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  to  speak  only  of  kings  and  the  great 
battles  which  they  fight.     We  must  not  forget  to  con- 


is.  What  good  results  did  the  crusades  produce  ? 
Ghapteb  ox. — 1.  What  must  not  be  forgotten? 
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sider  how  the  people  lived,  and  what  they  were  about 
while  their  rulers  were  thus  engaged. 

2.  I  trust  you  will  therefore  excuse  me  for  talking  a 
little  about  the  Feudal  System,  Chivalry,  and  a  few 
other  big  words,  which  it  is  proper  that  you  should 
understand.  I  have  told  you  that  the  northern  tribes 
of  Europe  were  fond  of  war,  and  of  a  -restless,  roving 
character.  War  was  indeed  the  chief  business  of  the 
men.  A  ffew  of  them  were  engaged  in  agriculture, 
but  a  large  portion  of  them  led  the  lives  of  soldieors, 
either  wholly,  or  at  such  times  as  their  services  were 
required. 

3.  A  few  were  devoted  to  the  building  of  houses,  to 
the  manufacture  of  armor,  and  such  other  articles  aa 
the  simple  manners  of  the  people  rendered  necessary. 
But  even  these  artisans  occasionally  bore  arms,  and 
went  with  their  countrymen  to  the  field  of  battle  if 
they  were  needed. 

4.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  great  business  of 
society  in  these  times  was  war,  either  for  defence 
against  the  attacks  of  other  tribes,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  conquering  other  tribes.  The  chiefs,  or  leaders^ 
were  generally  the  bravest  and  strongest  men,  those 


2   What  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Burope?    8.  Wbftt  of  the  men?     4l  What 
frag  the  irreat.  buainees  of  society  in  these  times?    What  of  the  chiefs? 
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who  would  be  most  likely  in  a  battle  of  bard  blows  to 
cany  off  the  victory. 

5.  When  a  countiy  was  conquered,  the  lands,  towns, 
cities,  gold,  silver,  merchandise,  horses,  cattle,  and  aU 
other  property  belonging  to  the  conquered  people, 
were  considered  the  spoils  of  the  victors.  The  people 
who  were  defeated  were  either  killed,  driven  away,  or 
reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude. 

6.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  making  of  war  and 
robbing  people  of  their  lands  and  possessions,  was  not 
only  considered  lawful,  but  it  was  reckoned  grand 
sport.  It  is  true  that  the  soldiers  had  often  hard  fare 
and  hard  knocks ;  occasionally  they  were  wounded  and 
many  of  them  were  slain.  But  when  the  battle  was 
over,  those  who  survived  celebrated  their  victory  with 
feasting  and  drinking,  and  other  amusements  suited  to 
the  tastes  of  barbarous  men. 

7.  It  frequently  happened  that  some  person  in  the 
camp  had  a  great  talent  for  singing  and  story-telling ; 
he  therefore  would  be  often  called  upon  to  exercise  his 
gift.  So  he  would  amuse  the  company  with  wild  le- 
gends of  the  chase,  in  which  a  king  or  prince  had  a 
terrible  battle  with  a  fierce  boar  or  a  rough  bear. 

8.  Or  he  would  tell  of  some  chief  who  had  per- 

6.  What  of  a  conquered  country  ?    The  people  ?    6.  How  were  war  and  ro^> 
bery  considered ?    The  soldiers?    The  survivors?    7,  8.  What  of  stoiy^telling? 
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fonned  wonderful  deeds ;  or  perhaps  lie  would  weave 
some  superstitious  tale  of  ghosts  that  walked  abroad 
by  moonlight,  or  of  some  murdered  prince  whose  spirit 
often  came  at  night  to  haunt  the  castle  where  he  once 
dwelt. 

9.  Such  were  some  of  the  amusements  which  repaid 
these  barbarians  for  the  toils  of  war.  But  these  were 
by  no  means  all.  The  real  object  of  most  of  the  wars 
among  these  people  was  plunder.  War  took  the  place 
of  trade  and  commerce  among  them,  and  the  principal 
inducement  to  carry  it  on  was  to  obtain  the  lands  and 
the  goods  of  other  nations.  It  was,  in  short,  a  system 
of  plunder,  and  the  several  tribes  might  be  considered 
as  so  many  bands  of  robbers. 

10.  When  a  nation  was  conquered,  the  spoils  were 
distributed  among  the  victors  according  to  their  rank. 
The  king,  or  chief,  had  a  large  shai'e,  the  inferior 
chiefs  had  a  smaller  share,  and  the  common  soldiers 
had  still  less.  The  lands  were  divided  in  this  way,  but 
it  was  always  understood  that  those  who  received  the 
land  were  afterward  bound  to  go  and  fight  whenever 
called  upon  by  their  chiefe. 

11.  The  king  or  baron  built  upon  his  land  an  im- 

9.  What  was  the  real  ohject  of  war  among  these  ancient  nations  7  What  of 
war?  How  might  the  trihea  be  conaidered?  10.  What  of  the  di vision  of  spoils ? 
What  of  lands? 
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menaely  strong  castle  of  stone ;  around  it,  the  people, 
who  were  called  his  vassals,  or  slaves,  built  their  little 


huts.  Tbej  tilled  the  land,  taking  what  was  necessary 
for  their  own  support,  but  giving  the  best  of  eveiy 
thing  to  their  liege  lord. 

12.  Now  what  18  meant  by  the  feudal  system  is 
this :  that  the  vassala  of  a  baron  who  lived  upon  his 
land  were  bound  to  do  military  service  whenever  the 
baron  required  it.  So  also  the  barons,  under  the  feu- 
dal system,  were  required  to  do  military  service,  bring 
ing  into  the  field  all  the  men  they  conld  muster,  when- 
ever their  king  required  it. 

11.  WhatoTaMngorbaron?  The  people  or  vaBsala  ?  13.  Wbat  waaUiefeodi] 
•ystem  ?    What  were  the  vBsaala  required  to  do  ? 
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13.  In  return  for  these  services,  the  lord  of  the  manr 
or,  or  owner  of  the  land,  was  expected  to  protect  his 
people  in  time  of  war,  and  as  the  castle  was  usually 
large  and  strong,  the  people  fled  to  it  whenever  an  en 
emy  appeared  in  sight. 

14.  Here  in  the  castle  they  would  make  the  best 
defence  in  their  power.  Sometimes  they  would  be  be- 
sieged for  months ;  but  so  long  as  the  wines  lasted,  and 
the  stares  of  provisions  held  out,  the  besieged  inmates 
of  the  castle  would  hold  their  revels,  tell  their  stories, 
and  sing  their  songs. 


CHAPTER    CXL— EuEOPE    Continukd. 
About  Chivalry^  or  Knight-Errantry, 

1.  If  you  will  reflect  a  moment  you  will  perceive 
that  Europe  at  this  time  was  divided  among  a  great 
number  of  warlike  tribes  or  nations,  each  tribe  having 
a  king,  each  king  having  under  him  several  powerful 
barons,  and  each  baron  having  a  good  many  vassals. 

2.  You  will  remember  that  the  kings  and  barons 

13.  What  was  expected  of  the  lord  of  the  manor?    14.  What  of  a  besieged 
caaUe? 
Ghaptkb  CXL — 1.  What  can  you  say  of  Europe  in  feudal  timiM? 
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dwelt  in  strong  stone  castles^  and  if  you  should  evei 
go  to  Ettrope,  you  will  see  many  of  these  still  in  exist 
ence,  some  of  which  were  built  more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Most  of  them  are  in  ruins,  but  they  are  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  tales  and  legends  of  the 
olden  times  which  are  connected  with  them. 

3.  It  is  not  certain  when  the  feudal  system  com- 
menced, but  it  appears  to  have  been  first  in  use  among 
the  German  tribes,  and  was  introduced  into  Prance  by 
the  Franks,  who  entered  that  country  420  B.  C,  and 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy  about 
486  years  after  Christ.  It  continued  in  fall  force  in 
the  time  of  Chai'lemagne,  and,  for  some  centuries 
after,  it  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  political  systems 
of  Europe. 

4.  Now  I  must  tell  you  that  among  the  rough  kings 
and  barons  of  the  feudal  times,  it  often  happened  that 
private  acts  of  violence  and  injustice  took  place. 
Sometimes  a  powerftil  baron  would  come  suddenly 
upon  a  weaker  one,  seize  his  castle,  and  either  murder 
him  or  shut  him  up  in  a  dungeon.  Sometimes  one  of 
these  barons  would  carry  off  the  beautiftil  daughter 

2.  What  must  700  remember?  3.  What  of  the  feadal  system  ?  Who  iDtrodooed 
it  into  France  ?  When  ?  When  was  the  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy 
laid  ?  How  long  did  the  feudal  system  continue  ?  Of  what  did  it  form  the  haas? 
4.  What  hi^>pened  in  feudal  timea  ? 


of  another  king  or  barony  and  take  her  home  to  his 
castle. 

5.  Even  in  these  rude  times,  such  things  were  con- 
sidered  wrong,  and  sometimes  a  brave  warrior,  called 
a  knight,  would  take  it  upon  himself  to  redress  these 
grievances.  He  would  perhaps  go  and  challenge  the 
baron  who  had  been  guilty  of  injustice,  to  come  out 
and  fight  with  him,  or  in  some  other  way  would  en- 
deavor to  repair  the  injury  dona 

6.  The  people  applauded  these  knights,  and  cheered 
them  on  to  acts  of  daring,  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
benevolence.  Thus,  by  degrees,  their  numbers  increas* 
ed,  and  about  the  time  of  the  crusades,  there  appear 
to  have  been  a  good  many  of  them. 

T.  The  crusades  themselves  served  to  establish 
kmgli1>errauta7  as  a  regnlar  profession,  and  from  the 
year  1100  after  Christ,  we  may  consider  it  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  institutions  m  Europe. 

8.  When  knight^rrantry,  or  chivalry,  had  become 
thus  established^  those  who  belonged  to  the  profession 
Were  considered  as  imder  a  religious  vow  to  devote 
^h^nselves  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.     K 

5.  How  were  such  things  considered  ?  What  would  a  knight  somedmes  do?  6. 
What  of  the  people?  Knights?  7.  What  of  the  crusades?  When  did  knigfat- 
^nantry  become  a  regular  professioa  ?  8.  What  of  those  who  belonged  to  the 
^mfeflsion  ? 
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anj  person  had  suffered  an  act  oi  injintioe,  thej  oo& 
sidered  themselves  bound  to  set  the  matter  right.  If 
any  perscm  was  in  distress,  they  were  nnder  obHgatioB 
to  pml  their  lives  for  his  relieC 

9.  Besides  this,  the  knights  were  required  always 
io  tell  the  tmth,  and  always  to  perform  their  prom- 
ises ;  they  were  expected  to  be  full  of  generosity  and 
courage,  and  nev^  to  be  guilty  of  any  act  of  mean- 
ness. They  were,  in  short,  expected  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  remedy,  as  £u:  as 
was  in  their  power,  the  injustice  and  violence  which 
belonged  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived* 

10.  Many  of  these  knights  spent  their  whole  time 
in  riding  about  the  country  in  search  of  adventnre& 
These  were  called  knights-errant.  K,  in  the  course  of 
their  travels,  they  heard  of  anybody  in  distress,  they 
would  offer  their  services  for  relief 

11.  They  were  particularly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
ladies  who  had  been  stolen  away,  and  shut  up  in  cas- 
tlea  In  behalf  of  these,  they  ofben  performed  won- 
derftil  feats  of  strength  and  valor.  Sometimes,  it  is 
true,  the  knights  acted  wickedly,  but  in  so  doing  they 
violated  their  vows. 


9.  What  was  reqaired  and  expected  of  the  knig^hts?    10.  Who  werokDightf- 
errant  7    11.  What  did  they  perform  for  ladies  ? 


CHAPTER  OXn.— Etoopb  Coiminixi). 
More  about  Chi/valry. 

1.  If  one  knight-errant  chanced  to  meet  another, 
they  usually  went  to  fighting,  either  for  sport  or  re- 
nown. Some  of  them  acquired  great  feme,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  songs  and  ballads  were  composed  in  celebra- 
tion  of  their  deeds. 

2.  The  knights  were  very  particular  to  ride  fine, 
strong  horses.  Some  of  these  are  almost  as  famoue  in 
the  legends  of  chivalry  as  their  riders.    The  knight 

o  knigliu-emiDt  melT  What  «u  doM 
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was  powerfully  armed,  liis  cMef  weapon  being  a  long, 
pointed  lance.  Besides  this,  he  had  a  sword,  dagger, 
battle-axe,  and  mace,  which  was  a  heavy  sort  of  club. 

3.  In  addition  to  these  weapons  for  attack,  he  had 
a  defensive  armor,  consisting  of  a  shield  of  metal,  a 
helmet  of  steel  with  a  vizor  to  cover  his  face,  a  body 
harness  made  of  plates  of  steel,  and  sometimes  a  shirt 
of  mail  consisting  of  a  mtdtitnde  of  iron  links,  the 
whole  fitting  close  to  the  body. 

4.  The  horse,  also,  was  carefully  defended  by  maQ  or 
steel  plates.  His  head,  chest,  and  sides  were  usually 
covered,  and  sometimes  the  whole  body  was  shielded 
by  glittering  steel.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  exceed 
the  care  and  preparation  usually  bestowed  by  the 
knights  in  training  their  horses,  in  selecting  their 
armor,  in  having  it  carefully  fitted,  and  in  keeping  it 
bright. 

5.  A  knight  was  always  attended  by  a  squire,  and 
sometimes  by  several  squires.  These  waited  upon 
their  masters,  and  were  considered  as  learning  to  be- 
come knights  themselves.  As  the  institution  of  chiv 
airy  advanced,  it  became  a  matter  of  honor  to  be  a 


3,  3.  What  of  their  hones?  How  was  the  knight  armed?  4.  What  of  the 
horse^s  caparison  ?  Knights'  armor?  5.  What  of  squires  ?  How  was  the  pro- 
fesBLon  of  knighthood  oonsidered?  Who  were  the  oelelmited  knights  in  th» 
crusades? 
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knight,  and  therefore  most  kings,  princes,  and  military 
leaders  took  upon  themselves  the  vows  of  knighthood. 
The  celebrated  leaders  of  the  crui^ades,  Richard  of  Eng- 
land, Godfrey  of  France,  and  others,  were  knights. 

6.  In  after  times,  there  were  several  orders  of 
knights ;  those  of  each  order  taking  upon  themselves 
peculiar  vows.  Such  were  the  Knights  of  St. .  John 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Knights  of  Malta,  the  Knights  of 
the  Cross,  Knights  Templars,  etc. 

7.  When  society  had  become  somewhat  more  civil- 
ized, it  was  the  custom  in  different  parts  of  Europe  to 
have  tilts  and  tournaments.  These  were  occasions  of 
great  ceremony,  and  multitudes  of  people  collected  to- 
gether to  witness  them.  They  were  often  splendid 
beyond  description.  Kings,  princes,  and  fair  ladies 
delighted  in  these  exhibitions. 

8.  They  consisted  of  encounters  between  celebrated 
knights,  clad  in  complete  armor.  They  took  place  in 
some  open  plain,  surrounded  with  tents  and  pavilions 
filled  with  spectators.  The  victorious  knights  were 
honored  with  applause  from  the  people,  and  with  marks 
of  favor  even  from  kings  and  queens. 

9.  Such  was  the  institution  of  chivalry.    If  I  had 


6.  What  can  jou  say  of  the  orders  of  kDights  ?    7.  What  .of  its  tilts  and  tonr- 
aaments?    8.  Describe  them.    What  of  the  victorious  knights? 
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time,  I  could  fill  a  book  with  stories  of  knights.  A 
miiltitude  of  tales  called  romances  were  written  in  the 
age  of  chivalry.  These  recounted  the  deeds,  or  pre- 
tended deeds,  of  celebrated  champions.  Some  of  th^oa 
are  very  amusing,  but  they  are  nearly  aU  filled  with  in 
credible  fables. 

10.  Chivalry  was  at  its  height  from  liie  year  1200 
to  about  1400.  From  this  latter  period  it  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  that 
is,  about  1600,  it  had  ceased.  If  there  were  a  few  tilts 
and  tournaments  after  this,  they  were  only  as  relics  of 
an  age  that  had  passed. 


CHAPTER  CXin.— EijEOPE    CoNTDsniED. 

King  PhiU/p  and  Pope  Boniface. —  Wars  of  the  French  and 

English. 

1.  I  WILL  now  go  on  with  my  story  about  France. 
After  Charles  the  Fat,  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  other 
kings  I  have  mentioned,  there  were  many  sovereigns, 
but  I  shall  pass  them  over  till  I  come  to  Philip  the 

9.  What  of  romanoes?   10.  When  was  chivalry  at  its  height?    What  of  it  afte^ 
1400  ?     When  did  it  oease  ? 
Chapter  CXTIT.~1.  When  did  Philip  the  Fair  begin  to  reign?    What  of  lumT 
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Fair,  who  b^an  to  reign  in  1285.  He  possessed  great 
personal  beauty,  but  bad  many  bad  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  his  reign 
Was  a  great  quarrel  with  pope  BonifEuse. 

2.  lliiB  potenta4)e  was  one  of  the  haughtiest  popes 
that  ever  wore  a  triple  crown.  He  spoke  to  the  sove- 
reigns of  Eiux)pe  as  if  he  were  sovereign  of  them  all, 
and  king  of  kings.  But  Philip  the  Fair  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  authority.  Pope  Boniface  excommu- 
nicated king  Philip  for  his  disobedience,  and  king 
Philip  called  pope  Boniface  all  the  bad  names  he  could 
think  of. 

3.  One  day,  some  of  Philip's  friends  took  pope  Bon- 
iface prisoner.  They  put  him  on  a  horse,  without  sad- 
die  or  bridle,  and  made  him  ride  with  his  fetce  toward 
the  horse's  tail.  Nobody  could  help  laughing  to  see 
what  a  ridiculous  figure  was  cut  by  his  Holiness.  But 
as  for  poor  pope  Boniface,  he  took  the  joke  so  much 
to  heart,  that,  together  with  the  loss  of  his  treasures,  it 
actually  killed  him.  Philip  the  Fair  survived  him  sev- 
eral years. 

4.  The  French  have  always  been  a  warlike  people. 
They  have  been  so  often  at  war  with  England,  that 

2.  What  of  pope  Boniface?  What  took  place  between  him  and  Philip  the 
Fair?  3.  What  did  Philip  do  to  poor  pope  Boniface?  What  effect  had  thia 
treatment  upon  the  pope  ? 
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Prenclimen  and  Englishmen  think  themselvea  bom  to 
be  each  other's  enemies. 

5.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fotu'th,  in  1328, 
Philip  of  Valois  became  king  of  France.  But  Edward 
the  Third,  king  of  England,  asserted  that  he  himself 
was  the  rightful  king  of  Prance,  because  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair.  He  undertook 
to  enforce  his  claim  by  invading  France  with  an  Eng- 
lish  army. 

6.  King  Edward  challenged  Philip  of  Valois  to  fight 
him  in  single  combat ;  but  Philip  preferred  to  meet 
him  with  an  army.  At  the  bloody  battle  of  Cressy,  in 
Prance,  in  1346,  the  French  lost  the  bravest  of  their 
nobles,  and  thirty  thousand  men. 

7.  In  1350,  John  the  Good,  son  of  Philip  of  Valois, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Prance.  The  country  was 
invaded  by  an  English  army  under  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  the  Third.  He  was  called  the  Black  Prince, 
on  account  of  the  color  of  his  armor. 

8.  King  John  of  France,  with  sixty  thousand  men, 
encountered  the  Black  Prince  of  England  near  Poio- 
tiers.     The  Black  Prince  had  only  eight  thousand  sol- 

4.  What  of  the  French  7  How  do  the  French  and  English  consider  themselves  ? 
5.  When  did  Charles  lY.  die  ?  When  did  PhUip  of  Valois  become  king  ?  What 
did  Edward  III.  dalm  ?  6.  What  did  king  Edward  do?  What  of  the  battle  of 
Cressy?    1.  Who  become  king  in  1350  ?    Who  was  the  Black  Prince ? 
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diera  But  the  English  archers  and  cross-bow  men  let 
fly  their  arrows  at  the  French,  and  made  a  dreadfal 
havoc  among  them.  King  John  was  taken  and  kept 
nriBoiier  four  years  in  London. 

9.  John  the  Good  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles 
he  Wise.     King  Edward  of  England  had  now  grown 

old,  and  his  son,  the  brave  Black  Prince,  was  dead. 
The  French,  therefore,  got  back  all  the  territories  which 
the  English  had  won  of  them,  except  the  town  of 
Calais^ 

10.  But  when  Charles  the  Well-beloved  was  king 
of  Prance,  the  English  renewed  the  war.  Henry  the 
Fifth,  then  king  of  England,  invaded  France.  At  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  he  had  but  fifteen  thousand  men, 
while  the  French  had  nearly  a  hundred  thousand. 

11.  Yet  the  English  gained  a  glorious  victory,  with 
the  loss  of  only  forty  men.  On  the  side  of  the  French, 
there  were  seven  princes,  the  high  constable  of 
France,  and  ten  thousand  gentlemen  killed,  besides 
many  prisoners.  In  1420,  the  En^ish  king  entered 
Paris  in  triumph. 


8.  Who  encountered  the  Black  Prince  ?  Describe  the  battle  of  Poictiera.  9. 
Who  succeeded  John  the  Grood  ?  Why  were  the  French  able  to  win  back  their 
territories  from  the  English  ?  10.  Who  was  the  ne-it  king  of  Prance  ?  What 
hattte  was  fought  with  Henry  V.  ?  11.  Which  side  won  the  victory  ?  What  was 
the  loss  of  the  French  ?    What  took  place  in  1420  ? 
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12.  But  Henry,  king  of  England,  died  soon  afibei* 
ward ;  and  then  the  French  began  to  beat  the  English. 
The  chief  leader  of  the  French  at  this  time  was  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  named  Joan  of  Arc,  or  the  Maid  of  Oi? 
leans.  She  was  very  beautiful.  The  French  believed 
that  Heaven  had  sent  her  to  rescue  their  country  fipom 
the  English  invaders.  The  English  believed  her  to  be 
a  witch,  and  that  the  evil  one  assisted  her  in  lighting 
against  them. 

13.  For  a  considerable  time,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  withstand  holy  Joan,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  She  was 
clad  in  bright  steel  armor,  and  rode  in  front  of  the 
French  army  on  a  snow-white  horse.  In  her  hand  she 
carried  a  consecrat^ed  banner,  on  which  was  painted  the 
image  of  our  Saviour.  But,  at  last,  she  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  The  English  condemned  her  to  be 
burnt  aKve  for  witchcraft. 

14.  She  was  accordingly  bound  to  a  stake,  in  the 
nciarket-place  of  Rouen.  The  English  anny  looked  on, 
rejoicing,  while  the  flames  roared  and  whirled  around 
her.  When  the  fire  had  burnt  out,  there  remained 
nothing  but  ashes  and  whitened  bones,  of  the  valiant 
Maid  of  Orleans. 

12.  What  hftppened  after  the  death  of  Heniy  V.  ?  Describe  the  Maid  of  Or 
leans.  What  <lid  the  French  and  English  think  of  her  ?  13.  How  did  abe  ai^war 
at  the  head  of  the  army?    14.  What  was  her  sad  fate? 
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The  Reigns  of  several  FreTich  Emga. 

1.  But,  tibongh  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  no  longer 
their  captain,  the  French  were  still  successfiaL  The 
English  lost  nearly  all  that  Henry  the  Fifth  had  won. 
The  Prendi  monarch  was  called  Charles  the  Victorious, 
on  account  of  his  many  triumphs. 

2.  Yet  he  was  an  unhappy  king.  His  son  hated 
him,  aad  attempted  to  kill  him  by  poison.  After  the 
discovery  of  this  plot,  the  poor  old  king  was  afraid  to 
take  food  enough  to  support  life,  lest  he  should  take 
poison  with  it.  So  he  wasted  away,  and  died  miser- 
ably. 

8.  His  son,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  succeeded  him  in 
1461.  He  was  a  crafty,  treacherous,  and  cruel  king. 
Once,  when  a  nobleman  was  to  be  beheaded,  Louis  or- 
dered his  infant  children  to  be  placed  under  the  scaf- 
fold, that  they  might  be  sprinkled  with  their  father's 
blood.^ 

4.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  French  kings  was 

Francis  the  First,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1515. 


(temsifc  OZI V.—l.  What  of  the  FfSnch  people  ?    The  Bngliah  ?    The  Frenob 
king?    2.  What  of  Charles  the  ▼iotorieua  ?    3.  What  of  Louis  XI.  ? 
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He  fought  against  the  Swiss,  and  against  the  emperor 
of  Germany ;  but  the  emperor  took  him  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia. 

5.  There  was  no  war  with  England  during  the  reign 
of  Francis  the  First ;  but  he  once  held  an  interview 
with  the  English  king,  near  Calais.  So  much  magnifi- 
cence was  displayed  on  both  sides,  that  the  place  of 
meeting  was  called  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Crold. 

6.  In  1660,  Charles  the  Ninth  became  king  of 
France.  He  was  then  a  boy  ten  years  old.  His  reign 
was  di^aced  by  one  of  the  bloodiest  scenes  in 
history.  It  is  called  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. 

7.  The  Catholics  (those  who  were  attached  to  the 
pope  of  Rome)  had  conspired  to  murder  all  the  Protes- 
tants (those  who  did  not  like  the  pope)  throughout 
France.  On  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  their 
wicked  project  was  put  in  execution.  Some  writers 
affirm  that  a  hundred  thousand  Protestants  were 
murdered. 

8.  The  king  himself  sat  at  one  of  his  palace  win- 
dows, with  a  musket  in  his  hand,  and  shot  some  of  the 
poor  wretches.     But  he  was  soon  called  to  receive  the 

4.  When  did  Francis  I.  ascend  the  throne?  What  of  him?  5.  Deecribe  the 
interview  at  Calais.  6.  When  did  Charles  IX.  come  to  the  throne  ?  *l,  Deacaribe  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.     8.  When  did  Charles  IX.  die  ? 
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recompense  of  his  crimes.     After  the  massacre,  he  was 
afflicted  with  disease,  and  died  in  1574. 

9.  The  next  king  but  one  was  Henry  the  Fourth, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1589.  He  was  a  good 
king,  a  brave  warrior,  and  a  generous  man.  His  sub- 
jects loved  him,  and  the  French  have  always  been 
proud  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

10.  Yet  the  affection  of  his  people  could  not  save 
his  life.  One  day  he  was  riding  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  in  his  coach.  Several  courtiers  were  with  hinu 
Other  vehicles  were  in  the  way,  so  that  the  coachman 
was  compelled  to  stop  the  horses.  The  king  chose  to 
alight. 

11.  There  was  a  man  near  the  coach,  named  Ravail- 
lac.  He  was  waiting  for  a  chance  to  kill  the  king ; 
and  now,  seeing  him  about  to  get  out  of  the  coach,  he 
drew  a  poniard.  All  the  power  of  France  could  not 
now  be  of  any  avail  The  first  blow  of  the  poniard 
wounded  the  king,  and  the  second  killed  him. 

9.  When  did  Henry  TV.  come  to  the  throne  ?  What  of  him  ?  10, 1 1.  How  did  h© 
io8e  his  life? 
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CHAPTER  CXV.—EiniopB  ComttruBD. 

The  Reigns  of  Louis  the  Grand  and  his  Successor. 

1  The  murdered  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Louis  the  Thirteentb.  The  government  was  chiefly 
directed  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  an  ambitions  priest 
He  grew  more  powerful  than  the  king  himself. 

2.  The  nest  ting  was  Louia  the  Fourteenth,  whom 
the  French  call  Louis  the  Grand.  He  was  a  very 
proud  and  haughty  monarch.  He  endeavored  to  make 
France  the  greatest  country  on  earth;    not  that    he 

Chapter  CXT.— I.  Whosucceeded  Henry  IV.?    Wbat  of  cardinal  RiobelievT 

2.  Who  waa  the  neil  king? 
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really  cared  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  but  because 
he  Ydshed  to  eicalt  himself  above  all  other  kings. 

3.  He  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  walking,  which 
would  have  been  ridiculous  in  a  common  man,  but  was 
thought  extremely  majestic  in  a  king.  He  used  to 
wear  a  large  curled  wig,  and  nobody  ever  saw  him 
without  it  He  would  never  pull  off  his  wig  till  he 
had  got  into  bed  and  closed  the  curtains. 

4.  This  king  b^an  to  reign  when  five  years  old,  and 
reigned  no  less  than  seventy-two  years.  He  was  con- 
tinually at  war.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  his 
armies  achieved  many  splendid  victoriea 

5.  But,  in  the  king's  old  age,  the  English  duke  of 
Marlborough  wasted  his  troops,  and  reduced  his  king- 
dom to  great  distress.  The  French  people  now  grew 
weary  of  their  grand  monarch. 

6.  And  well  they  might  be  weary  of  him,  for  he  had 
taken  aU.  their  money,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
means  of  going  to  war.  He  seemed  to  think  it  more 
necessary  that  he  should  have  glory,  than  that  they 
^ould  have  bread. 

7-  At  last,  in  1715,  the  old  king  died.  As  he  had 
been  so  grand  in  his  life-time,  his  courtiers  deemed  it 

3.  What  can  you  saj  of  Louis  the  Grand?    4.  What  of  his  wars?    6.  What  of 
tbe  doke  of  'Marlborough  ?    6.  What  of  the  French  people?    7.  When  did  Lonis 
«thearanddie? 
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proper  that  lie  should  carry  as  much  grandeur  with 
him  to  the  tomb  as  possible.  They  therefore  prepared 
a  magnificent  funeral 

8.  But  wherever  the  procession  passed,  the  people 
heaped  curses  on  the  royal  corpse.  They  hissed  so 
loudly,  that,  if  the  king  had  not  been  stone  dead,  he 
would  have  started  up  in  his  coffin.  Thus  ended  the 
glorious  reign  of  Louis  the  Grwid. 

9.  All  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  old  Louis  the 
Grand  had  died  before  him.  He  was  therefore  suc- 
ceeded by  his  great-grandson,  a  child  five  years  old,  who 
now  became  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 

10.  Until  the  little  king  should  become  of  age  to 
take  the  sceptre  into  his  own  hands,  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans was  declared  regent  of  France.  He  was  a  profli- 
gate man.  Instead  of  teaching  the  young  king  how  to 
make  his  subjects  prosperous  and  happy,  he  set  him  an 
example  of  all  sorts  of  wickedness. 

11.  And  Louis  the  Fifteenth  turned  out  just  such  a 
king  as  might  have  been  expected.  In  his  whole  reign 
of  fifty-nine  years,  he  seems  to  have  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  his  own  selfish  pleasures. 

12.  His  kingdom  was  almost  ruined,  and  his  subjects 


a  Describe  the  funeral.    9.  Who  succeeded  Louis  XTV?     la   What  of  tfal 
Duke  of  Orleans?     11.  What  of  Louis  XV.  ? 
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^  were  starving.  But  if  an  earthquake  had  swallowed 
tfer  France  and  all  its  inhabitants,  the  king  would  hardly 
have  eared.  The  reign  of  this  odious  monarch  pre- 
iiif  pared  the  French  to  hate  the  very  name  of  monarchc 
0  He  died  in  1774,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
gin  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who  was  then  a  young  man  of 

0  twenty. 

13.  Thus,  by  the  extravagance  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
itc  the  profligacy  of  Louis  XV.,  a  foundation  was  laid  for 
^2  what  is  called  the  French  Kevolution,  of  which  I  shall 
i    tell  you  in  the  next  chapter. 

14.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  pass  by  the  story  of 
fi'    that  awful  period,  for  I  know  it  can  give  my  reader  no 

pleasure  to  read  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  read  the  dark  as  well  as  the  bright  pages 
of  history. 
:  15.  We  may  learn  from  the  French  Revolution  how 
much  evil  may  be  brought  upon  a  country  by  bad 
rulers,  and  as  some  of  my  young  pupils  will  hereafter 
be  men,  and  be  caDed  upon  to  assist  in  choosing  rulers, 
they  may  be  made  to  feel  the  duty  of  choosing  good 

1  ones. 


I 


12.  When  did  be  die  ?    13.  What  event  followed  these  two  reig^  ?    16:  What 
may  we  learn  Srom  the  French  Bevolution? 


UNTVKBaAL  mSTOBT. 


CHAPTER  CXVL— EtJBOPB  Coetihdkd. 
T%e  French  RevcHufdon. 

1.  Lotns  the  Sixteenth  had  no  talents  which  oould 
render  him  fit  to  govern  a  nation.  But  be  was  a  man 
of  good  heart,  kind  disposition,  and  upright  intentiona 
With  all  his  defeeta,  there  haa  seldom  been  a  better 
king ;  for,  if  he  was  unable  to  do  good,  he  was  unwit' 
ing  to  do  harm. 

2.  The  king  was  married  to  an  Austrian  arch-duch- 
ess, named  Marie  Antoinette.     She  had  great  beauty 

QSAPTMB  CXVL— I.  What  of  Louia  XTL  f     2.  What  of  Uarie  AutoioeUa  T 
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and  accompIiBhments ;  but  she  was  never  a  favorite  of 
the  French  people. 

3.  Not  long  after  this  king  and  queen  were  crowned, 
the  American  Revolution  broke  out.  The  United 
States  declared  themselves  a  free  and  independent 
republic.  The  people  of  France  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  America;  and  they  began  to  think 
that  a  republ^  was  a  better  kind  of  government  than 
a  monarchy. 

4.  They  compared  the  tyranny  under  which  they 
and  their  forefathers  had  groaned  for  ages,  with  the 
freedom  which  made  the  Americans  so  prosperous  and 
happy.  The  more  they  reflected  upon  the  subject, 
the  more  discontented  they  became  with  their  own  con- 
dition. 

6.  The  French  are  a  people  whose  minds  are  easily 
excited,  and  whenever  any  thing  remarkable  is  going 
on  among  them,  you  would  think  that  the  whole  na- 
tion was  almost  mad,  or  perhaps  had  been  drinking  too 
much  wine.  So  it  happened  in  this  case.  They  now 
began  to  rave  against  the  king,  queen,  and  nobles,  the 
priests,  the  gentlemen,  and  all  others  whom  they  had 
formerly  respected.  They  even  blasphemed  against 
Heaven  itself. 

3.  When  did  the  American  RevolatioD  begin?    4  What  of  the  French  people  f 
6.  How  do  the  French  appear  when  any  thing  lemarkable  is  going  on  ? 
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6.  In  1789,  the  mob  of  Paris  tore  down  the  BastileL 
This  was  on  old  castle,  where  the  kings  of  Prance  had 
been  accostomed  to  confine  sach  of  their  subjects  as 
offended  thenL  Many  a  poor  wretch  had  been  thrown 
into  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastile,  and  never  again  be- 
held the  sunshine. 

7.  The  destruction  of  the  Bastile  was  a  good  thing ; 
and  so,  likewise,  were  many  other  of  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  French  Revolution.  But  when  the  people 
had  once  begun  to  change  their  ancient  government, 
they  knew  not  where  to  stop. 

8.  It  was  not  long  before  blood  began- to  flow.  No 
man  or  woman  in  the  kingdom  was  now  safe,  imless 
they  wore  a  red  cap  upon  their  heads,  which  was  called 
the  cap  of  liberty. 

9.  At  this  period  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
a  mob  of  men  and  women  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  car- 
rying a  bloody  head  upon  a  pole.  And  those  who 
looked  at  the  features  would  perhaps  recognize  the 
cotmtenance  of  some  great  nobleman  or  beautiful  prin- 
cess. 

10.  In  a  little  while  longer  there  were  so  many 
Aeads  to  be  cut  off,  that  the  work  could  not  be  done 

6.  What  was  done  ia  1789  ?  What  of  the  Bastile  ?  1.  What  of  the  des- 
truction of  this  old  castle?  8.  What  were  the  people  obliged  to  wear  upon 
their  heada?    9.  What  was  common  m  Paris  at  this  time  ? 
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&st  enough  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  do  it  by  machmery;  and  a  horrible  in- 
strument, caUed  the  guiUotine,  was  invented  for  the 
purpose. 

11.  This  infernal  contrivance  was  set  to  work  upon 
the  proud  nobles,  and  the  holy  priesthood,  and  the 
beautiful  ladies  of  France.  Hundreds  of  their  heads 
fell  upon  the  pavement  of  Paris,  and  their  blood  ran 
like  a  river  through  the  streets. 

12.  When  many  of  the  loftiest  heads  in  the  kingdom 
had  been  cut  oS,  the  people  fixed  their  eyes  on  the 
head  that  wore  a  crown.  "  Off  with  the  king's  head 
too  V^  cried  they.  So  they  dragged  the  poor  harmless 
king  before  the  national  convention,  and  he  was  forth- 
with sentenced  to  the  guillotine. 

13.  As  the  poor  king  mounted  the  steps  of  the  scaf- 
fold, he  gazed  round  at  the  fierce  and  cruel  multitude. 
It  seemed  all  like  a  dream,  that  they,  his  born  subjects, 
should  be  waiting  there  to  see  him  die.  Then  he 
looked  at  the  guillotine,  and  beheld  it  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  thousand  victims  who  had  been  dragged 
thither  before  him. 

14.  He  could  not  yet  believe  that  his  royal  blood 
was  no  longer  precious  to  his  people.     He  lingered — ^he 


10.  Why  was  the  guillotine  invented?    11.  What  use  was  made  of  it? 
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was  loth  to  lay  down  his  liead — ^he  shivered  with  the 
agony  of  his  spirit.  There  stood  a  holy  priest  besidt 
him  on  the  scaffold.  Other  priests,  in  those  dreadftd 
times,  had  abjured  their  God ;  but  here  was  one  who 
held  fast  his  faith.  Other  subjects  had  betrayed  their 
Mng,  but  here  was  one  who  revered  him  most  upon  the 
scaffold. 

15.  He  whispered  consolation  to  the  unhappy  king, 
and  pointed  heavenward.  The  victim  mustered  his 
fainting  courage,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  block. 
"Son  of  Saint  Louis,"  said  the  priest,  ^ascend  to 
heaven !" 

16.  Down  came  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  and  the 
head  that  had  worn  a  crown  was  severed  from  the 
body !  The  blood  of  a  kingly  race  gushed  out  upon 
the  scaffold.  Thus  the  crimes  and  misused  power  of 
many  kings  had  brought  vengeance  on  their  innocent 
descendant. 


12-16.  Describe  the  ezecution  of  Louis  XVL 


BONAPABTK. 


CHAPTER  CSVII.— EraoPB  CJoimifUED. 
The  Mise  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

1.  The  day  of  the  king's  execution  waa  the  Slst  of 
January,  1V93.  Not  many  months  afterward,  the 
queen  was  likewise  beheaded.  France  was  now  ruled 
hy  a  succession  of  bloody  monsters,  who,  one  day, 
were  sending  crowds  to  the  guillotine,  and,  the  next 
day,  were  sent  thither  themselves.  This  anarchy  was 
what  the  French  called  a  Republic. 

2.  In  the  mean  time,  war  was  breaking  out  on  aU 

CbaptbrCXTH. — 1.  Wlien  waa  Louis  XVI.  1»be«dedf  Describe  the  Trejicb 
rapuUic. 
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sides.  Austria,  Prussia,  England,  HoUand,  Spain,  and 
Russia,  sent  armies  against  France.  The  French 
raised  a  million  of  men,  and  bade  defiance  to  all 
Europe. 

3.  In  the  French  army,  there  was  a  young  lieutenant 
of  artillery,  named  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  When  the 
Vrar  began,  he  was  an  unknown  and  friendless  youth. 
But  he  distinguished  himself  in  every  battle  and  every 
siege,  till,  in  a  very  few  years,  the  whole  world  had 
heard  of  Bonaparte. 

4.  When  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  old,  he  con- 
quered Italy.  The  next  year  he  compelled  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  to  make  peace.  In  1798,  he  invaded 
Egypt,  and  fought  many  battles  •in  the  sandy  deserts, 
and  among  the  pyramids. 

5.  The  French  were  now  tired  of  being  governed  by 
men  whose  only  engine  of  government  was  the  guillo- 
tine. They  wanted  a  ruler  who  would  deserve  their 
obedience  by  his  sagacity  and  energy,  and  not  merely 
compel  them  to  obedience  by  the  fear,  of  having  their 
heads  cut  offi  ' 

6.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  such  a  man.  He  wa3 
not  a  good  man,  nor  a  truly  wise  one.     He  was  a  sel- 

2.  What  countries  now  went  to  war  with  France?  3.  What  of  Napdeon 
B'^aparte  ?  4  What  acts  did  Napoleon  perform  ?  5.  What  of  tlie  French  peoplo 
af    this  time  ? 
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fish  and  ambitious  despot.  But  perhaps  he  was  a  more 
suitable  ruler  for  such  a  people  as  the  French  than  if 
he  had  been  a  different  man. 

7.  He  saw  that  the  French  were  now  so  excited  that 
it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  restrain 
them.  He  thought  it  better  that  they  should  make 
war  on  foreigners  than  slaughter  each  other,  and  with 
the  sword,  rather  than  with  the  guillotine.  So,  partly 
because  he  could  not  help  it,  but  chiefly  because  he 
was  ambitious.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  became  a  mighty 
conqueror. 


CHAPTER  CXVllI.— EuEOPK  Continued. 
The  Fall  of  Bonaparte. 

1.  In  1802,  Bonaparte  was  elected  consul  of  the 
French  republic  for  life.  Two  years  afterward,  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  by  the  name  of  Napoleon. 
He  had  now  more  power  than  any  of  the  ancienk 
kings. 

2.  I  cannot  follow  this  great  captain  in  his  marches 

/  

6.  What  of  Napoleon  ?    7.  What  were  his  thoughts  upon  the  French  ?    What  did 
he  become? 
Ghaptbb  CXVIII.— 1.  What  were  the  titles  of  Napoleon? 
i4 
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all  over  Europe,  nor  even  number  the  victories  which 
he  won.  Wherever  he  went,  monarchs  humbled  them- 
selves before  him.  He  drove  them  from  their  thrones, 
and  placed  his  own  brothers  and  chief  officers  there  in- 
stead. He  gave  away  royal  diadems  for  playthings. 
He  was  called  the  Man  of  Destiny,  because  fate 
seemed  to  have  ordained  that  he  should  always  be  vic- 
torious. 

3.  But,  in  1812,  the  spell  of  his  success  began  to  be 
broken.  He  invaded  Kussia  with  a  vast  army,  and 
penetrated  to  the  city  of  Moscow.  The  Kussians  set 
the  city  on  fire.  Winter  was  coming  on,  and  the 
French  soldiers  had  nowhere  to  shelter  themselves. 

4.  They  retreated  toward  Poland.  On  their  way 
thither,  they  fought  many  battles  with  the  Russians, 
and  the  weather  was  so  bitter  cold,  that  the  snow  was 
crimsoned  with  their  blood,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
were  frozen  stiff. 

5.  Before  they  reached  the  frontiers  of  Poland, 
three-fourths  of  the  army  were  destroyed.  The  em- 
peror Napoleon  fled  homeward  in  a  sledge,  and  return- 
ed to  Paris.  He  soon  raised  new  armies,  and  was 
ready  to  take  the  field  again. 

6.  But  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  now  allied 

^tm^m^—  ■         11      ■     I  ■  — ■        -    ■■  —  ■■■■»■  ■  ■       — —  ■■  I  ■  B^  r 

2.  What  happened  wherever  he  went  ?  What  was  he  called  ?  5.  What  happenod 
in  1812  ?    4.  What  of  the  French  army?    6.  What  of  NapoVeou  Y 
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against  him,  and,  after  a  few  more  battles,  he  was 
driven  from  Germany  into  France.  The  enemy  fol- 
lowed  him.  They  compelled  him  to  surr^der  the  im- 
perial crown  of  France  in  exchange  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  little  island  of  Elba,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

7.  Napoleon  went  to  Elba,  and  remained  there 
almost  a  year.  But  in  March,  1815,  he  suddenly 
landed  ^ain  on  the  French  coast.  He  was  almost 
alone  when  he  set  his  foot  on  the  ahore.  BtA  there 
were  a  multitude  of  his  grim  old  veterans  throughout 
the  country.  These  shouted  for  joy,  and  trampled  on 
the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbon  kings,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded him.  In  a  few  days.  Napoleon's  banner  again 
waved  tritmiphant  all  over  France. 

8.  The  nations  of  Europe  now  mustered  their  armies 
once  more.  They  were  led  by  the  English  iuke  of 
WelliDgton.  Napoleon  marched  into  Flanders,  or  Bel- 
gium, to  meet  them.  He  was  followed  by  almost 
every  young  Frenchman  that  could  fehoulder  A  lAusket. 

9.  The  emperor  Napoleon's  last  battle  was  fought 
at  Waterloo,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815.  There  he 
was  utterly  overthrown,  and  France  was  overthrown 

6.  What  happened  to  him?  1.  How  long  did  Napoleon  remain  at  Elba? 
What  of  him  in  1815  ?  Describe  his  landing  in  France-  8.  Who  led  the  nations 
of  Europe?  What  did  Napoleon  do?  Who  followed  him?  9.  When  was  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  fought?    What  was  the  fate  of  Napoleon? 
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with  him.  The  warlike  emperor  was  sent  to  die  ou  the 
island  of  St.  Helena,  and  the  Bourbon  king  was  again 
established  on  the  throne  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth. 


CHAPTER  CXIX.— Europe  Contioted. 
Lq^  BevcXn/Mons  m  Franoe. — Ncypdeon  III. 

1.  liouis  the  Eighteenth,  the  new  kiag  of  France, 
was  a  f^t,  quiet^  respectable  sort  of  old  gentleman,  and 
seems  to  hare  been  chiefly  distinguished  for  lus  love 
of  oysters.  He  died  in  1824,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Charles  the  Tenth. 

2.  It  was  said  of  all  the  Bourbon  famUy,  that  they 
had  learnt  nothing  during  their  exile  from  France,  nor 
forgotten  any  thing.  And  Charles  soon  proved  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  that  his  ancestors  had  exercised 
absolute  power,  nor  learnt  that  such  power  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  possess  or  exercisa 

3.  In  1830,  when  Charles  the  Tenth  had  sat  on  the 
throne  about  six  years,  he  forbade  the  printing  of  any 

Chaptbe  CXIX.— L  What  of  Louis  XVIII.?  When  did  he  die?  Who  buo- 
fieeded  him?  2.  What  was  said  of  the  Bourhon  familj?  What  did  Charles  prove T 
3.  What  happened  in  1830? 
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newspapers,  except  such  as  praised  his  conduet  and 
government. 

4.  The  mob  of  Paris  immediately  rose,  and  began  a 
war  against  the  royal  troops.  They  beat  out  the  brains 
of  the  king's  soldiers  with  paving-stones,  and  shot  them 
from  the  windows  of  the  houses.  The  old  king,  who 
had  not  forgotten  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  began  to 
tremble  for  his  head. 

5.  In  order  to  keep  it  on  his  shoulders,  he  took  off 
his  golden  crown,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  his  grand- 
son. But  the  French  would  not  acknowledge  the  little 
fellow  for  their  king.  They  raised  large  armies,  and 
drove  Charles  X.  and  family  out  of  the  kingdom. 

6.  They  then  asked  the  good  and  glorious  Lafay- 
ette (the  man  who  came  and  fought  with  our  country- 
men in  the  time  of  the  Revolution)  what  sort  of  a 
government  they  should  have.  He  would  have  chosen 
a  republic,  like  our  own ;  but  he  knew  that  his  coun- 
trymen were  not  like  us. 

7.  He  therefore  told  them  that  the  government  must 
be  a  limited  monarchy,  and  that  Louis  Phillippe,  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  must  be  their  king.     Louis  Phillippe 

was  accordin^y  raised  to  the  throne,  not  as  king  of 

~  ■         ■  ■■■  I  ■..■,..■» 

4,  5.  Describe  the  Reyolution.  6.  What  was  asked  of  Lafayette?  What  would 
hehavedoDe?  7.  What  did  be  tell  the  people  ?  Who  became  king  ?  Whatofhis 
title? 
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FraDce,  but  bb  king  of  the  French ;  his  title  implying 
that  the  country  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  the  people. 

8.  During  his  reign,  France  had  no  foreign  wars,  ex- 
cept one  with  the  Arabs  in  Algeria.  Manufactures, 
agriculture,  and  commerce  increased  to  a  great  extent 
But,  by-aud*by,  the  king  made  himself  unpopular  by 
increasing  the  army,  by  muzzling  the  press,  a»d  by  pre- 
venting  the  people  from  holding  public  meetinga 

9.  So,  ia  February,  1848,  the  people  rose  against 
him^  and  on  the  third  day,  drove  him  out  of  France. 
They  then  had  a  provisional  government,  and  in  De 
cember,  made  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  nephew  of 
Napoleon,  president  of  the  new  republic. 

10.  Louis  Napoleon  took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would 
maintain  the  republic,  but,  not  long  after,  he  broke  his 
oath  and  overturned  it;  in  1852,  he  made  himself 
emperor,  with  the  title  of  Napoleon  III.  The  next 
year,  he  married  a  Spanish  lady,  Eugenie  Montijo. 

11  Napoleon  III.  encouraged  raanufactures  and  com 
merce,  increased  the  navy  and  greatly  embellished  Paria 
The  French  army,  during  his  reign,  was  engaged  in 
some  of  the  most  destructive  wars  ever  fought — with  the 
Russians,  the  Austrians,  the  Mexicans,  and  finally  with 
the  Germans. 


8.  What  of  bis  reign?  How  did  he  become  unpopular  ?  9.  What  happened 
in  1848?    What  foUowed?    Who  was  made  president?    10.  What  of  IxNiifl 
^leon'Boath?    Did  he  keep  it?    What  happened  in  1852  ? 
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12.  This  last  wax — 1870 — came  about  in  the  following 
way  :  Spain  happened  to  want  a  king,  and  proposed  to 
take  a  Prussian  prince.  The  French  were  extremely  angry 
at  this,  for  they  were  jealous  of  Prussia,  and  did  not  want 
Spain  to  have  a  German  king.  So  they  made  a  great 
pother,  and  as  they  thought  they  had  a  very  fine  army, 
they  soon  got  into  a  war  with  Prussia  and  her  allies. 

13.  Little  did  they  think  what  the  end  of  this  war 
would  be.  During  the  next  six  months  they  lost  nearly 
a  hundred  battles.  The  Germans  took  Napoleon  IIL 
prisoner,  and  captured  armies  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men.  They  besieged  Paris,  and,  early  in  1871,  took 
it  They  then  compelled  France  to  pay  one  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  damages,  and  to  cede  to  Germany 
the  territories  of  Alsatia  and  Lorraine,  containing  one 
and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants. 

14.  France  declared  itself  a  republic  again  in  1870,  and 
Adolphe  Thiers,  a  distinguished  statesman,  was  chosen 
president  He  was  soon  deposed,  however,  and  Marshal 
McMahon,  a  soldier,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him*  He 
was  succeeded  by  Jules  Grevy  in  1879,  who  is  still 
(1886)  president.  Napoleon  III.  died  in  England  in 
1873. 

11.  What  of  Napoleon  III.?  His  ware?  12.  How  did  the  war  witli 
Prosaia  oome  about?  13.  What  of  this  war?  14.  What  of  Thiers? 
McKahonf    Orevy?    Napoleon  IH.  ? 
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CHAPTER  CXX.— EuBOPE   CoNronjED. 
Chronology  of  France. 


B.  c. 

The  Gael,  Gail,  Gauls,  or  Celte,  be- 
gan to  migrate  into  Europe  from 
Asia,  as  is  supposed,  about. . . .  2000 

General  migration  of  the  Gauls  to 
different  parts  of  Europe 397 

Italy  ravaged  bj  the  Gauls,  and 
Rome  taken 390 

The  Gauls  make  destructive  incur- 
sions into  Macedon  and  Greece 

280  to  278 

A  colony  of  Be1gs»  settle  in  Gaul    200 

The  southern  part  of  Gaul  along 
the  Mediterranean  conquered  by 
the  Romans 128  to  122 

France  invaded  by  Julius  Cseear. .       58 

All  France  finally  conquered  by 
the  Romans 25 

A.  D. 

France  invaded  by  the  Goths  and 

other  Germanic  tribes 400 

Pharamond,  a  Frank,  becomes  first 

king  of  France 418 

Pharamond  died 428 

Clodian  died 448 

Merovius,  head  of  the  Merovingian 

raoe,  died 458 

ChUderic  died 481 

Monarchy  of  France  established . .  486 

Glovls  baptized 496 

Glovis  died 511 

Pepin  the  ^lort,  first  of  the  Oarlo- 

yingianrace 151 

Charlemagne  began  to  reign 772 

Charlemagne  crowned  at  Rome. .  800 

Charlemagne  died 814 

Hugh  Capet,  first  of  the  Capetian 

raoe,  began  to  reign 987 

Peter  the  Hermit  heads  the  first 

crusade 1096 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne  takes  Jerusa- 
lem   1099 

Chivalry  at  its  height 1200 

Last  crusade  begun 1248 


Philip  the  Fair  begins  to  reign. . .  1285 

Battle  of  Cressy 1346 

John  the  Good  ascends  tho  throne  1350 

Battle  of  Poictiers 1356 

Battle  of  Agincourt 1420 

Joan  of  Arc  raises  the  siege  of  Or- 
leans    1428 

Louis  XI.  ascends  tlie  throne. . . .  1461 

Francis  I.  began  to  reign 1515 

Charles  IX.  began  to  reign 1560 

Massacre  of  the  Protestants 1572 

Death  of  Charles  IX 1574 

Henty  lY.  ascended  the  throne. .  1589 
Henry  IV.  killed  by  Ravaillac,  a 

Jesuit.... 1610 

Richelieu  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  1628 

Louis  XIV.  died 1715 

Louis  XV.  died 1774 

The  Bastile  destroyed 1789 

Execution  of  Louis  XVI 1793 

Napoleon  took  possession  of  Egypt  1798 
Napoleon  gained  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo   1800 

Napoleon  made  consul 1802 

Napoleon     created    emperor    of 

France 1804 

Battle  of  Trafalgar  between  France 

and  England 1805 

Burning  of  MoMow 1812 

Louis  XVIIL  kmg  of  France  1814 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  between  Napo- 
leon and  the  duke  of  Wellington  1815 

Death  of  Napoleon 1821 

Charles  X.  king  of  France 1824 

Revolution  of  the  three  giorious 

days  in  France 1830 

Louis  Philippe  ajBcended  the  throne  1830 

Death  of  La  Fayette 1831 

Louis  Philippe  expelled 1848 

LoQis  Napoleon  president  of  the 

French  republic 1848 

Napoleon  TLL  emperor 1852 

War  with  Prosma 1870 


score  IN  GEBUAHT. 

CHAPTER  CXXI^EuBOPB  ConmNUED. 

About  Germany. 
\ 

1.  The  Gerdian  Empire,  as  at  present  constituted,  is 
made  np  of  perhaps  forty  different  states,  once  distinct, 
but  united  in  1871,  aa  a  consequence  of  the  war  with 
France.  Prussia  is  the  principal  power  of  this  con- 
federation, and  its  king  became  the  first  German 
emperor,  as  William  I, 

2.  Some  of  the  principal  states  of  Germany  aro 
Bavaria,  Hanover,  Saxony,  Wirtemburg,  Baden.  They 
were  nearly  all  governed  by  kings,  or  grand  diikes,  or 

Chaftek  CXXL— 1.  What  of  the  GeniMn  EmplieT  Pnusia?  3.  Nanw 
KHB»  of  the  priDcipttl  Btates.      The  government  t 
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princes  of  some  sort.  Even  now  these  kings,  etc., 
remain,  but  are  in  a  manner  dependent  upon  the  emperor 
— a  dependence  with  which  some  of  them  are  not  par 
ticularlj  well  pleased. 

3.  There  are  a  great  many  large  towns  and  cities  in 
Germany.  Among  these,  the  principal  are  Hamburg, 
which  carries  on  a  good  deal  of  commerce  with  this 
coimtry ;  Munich,  whiclris-^very  splendid  city ;  Carls- 
ruhe,  which  has  its  streets  arranged  like  the  sticks  of 
an  open  fan ;  Dresden,  which  is  famous  for  the  beauti- 
ful country  around  it ;  and  Frankfort,  which  is  encir- 
cled by  a  belt  of  fine  gardens  and  public  walks. 

4.  I  could  easily  write  a  book  about  Germany,  for  it 
is  fiill  of  curious  and  interesting  things.  In  the  cities, 
there  are  a  great  many  churches  in  thfe  Gothic  style, 
which  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  a  traveller, 
on  account  of  their  grandeur,  and  the  skill  with  which 
many  parts  of  them  are  carved. 

6.  In  many  of  the  towns  there  are  very  curious  man- 
ufactures,  particularly  of  musical  boxes,  toys  for  chil- 
dren, and  clocks  of  all  kinds.  The  Germans  are  very 
ingenious  in  these  matters,  and  sometimes  they  make 
clocks  so  cunningly  contrived,  that  at  every  hour  a 

3.  Describe  fM>me  of  the  principal  citieB  of  Qennany.    4.  What  of  chuichfiBT 
5.  What  are  some  of  the  manufiactaras  ? 
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little  bird  will  come  out,  flutter  his  wings,  and  sing  a 
song,  or  perhaps  tell  you  the  time  of  day. 

6.  If  you  ever  travel  in  Germany,  you  will  find  that 
the  people  are  very  fond  of  music.  All  the  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  music  as  a  part  of  their  education. 
Most  of  them  can  play  upon  some  instrument.  The 
people  are  fond  of  learning  languages,  too,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  speak  not  only  German,  but  also  English 
and  French.  German  is  so  difficult  that  English  seems 
very  easy  to  them. 

7.  In  passing  through  Germany,  you  will  often 
notice  the  ruins  of  castles,  some  of  which  were  built  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  years  ago.  These  be- 
longed to  the  barons  who  occupied  the  country  in  the 
old  feudal  times,  of  which  I  have  told  you  in  the  his- 
tory of  France. 


CHAPTER  CXXII.— EuBOPE  Continued. 

AbotU  the  AnoierU  Tribes  of  Germany^  Charlemagne^  <&c, 

1.  In  ancient  days,  Gi^rmany,  as  I  have  told  you, 
was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  barbarians. 
Among  these  were  the    Goths,  Visigoths,  Vandals, 

6.  What  of  music?    BngliBb  ?     7.  What  of  old  oasaes? 
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Suevi,  Oimbri,  Teutones,  Heruli,  AUemanni,  and  many 
others.  As  there  was  no  Peter  Pajpley  among  them 
to  write  their  history  in  early  times,  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  them  till  two  or  three  hundred  years  before 
Christ. 

2.  At  this  time  they  were  numerous,  but  they  were 
mere  savages.  They  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  and  seemed  to  delight  only  in  war  and  plunder. 
In  the  time  of  Caesar,  they  were  very  powerful,  but 
that  famous  conqueror  marched  against  them,  and  after 
many  bloody  battles,  reduced  them  to  submission. 

3.  I  have  already  told  you  that  wherever  the  Ro- 
mans extended  their  arms,  they  carried  their  arta 
Tlus  the  rude  tribes  of  Gerlnany  became  partially  civ- 
ilized  J  many  of  the  people  exchanged  their  skins  of 
beasts  for  the  Roman  toga  or  gown.  They  also  learnt 
how  to  make  better  weapons  of  war,  how  to  build  bet- 
ter houses,  and  how  to  live  more  comfortably. 

4.  But  you  remember  that  four  or  five  hundred  years 
after  CsBsar,  poor  old  Rome  was  tottering  to  decay.  It 
was  therefore  unable  to  keep  these  restless  tribes  of 


Chapter  CXXII. — I.  How^  was  Germany  anciently  inhabited  ?  Mention  some 
of  the  barbarian  tribes.  2.  What  of  them  iti  ancient  times  ?  In  the  time  of  Gsosar? 
3.  What  of  the  arts  of  the  Romans  ?  How  did  the  rude  tribes  become  partly 
chriliaed  ?  What  did  tltey  do  ?  4.  What  of  Borne  several  hundred  jears  after 
Caesar? 
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the  north  in  subjection ;  nay,  Kome  was  now  incapable 
even  of  defending  herself.  /  f 

5.  The  Germans  soon  disi^o^ered  how  matters  stood. 
They  saw  that  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  there  were 
«  great  many  rich  cities,  and  pleasant  towns,  and  fruit- 
ful valleys.  They  saw  that  in  these  countries  the 
Eomans  had  collected  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world, 
and  these  shrewd  barbarians  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  speculation  to  go  to  these  countries  and  live  there. 

6.  They  thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  go  and 
live  in  palaces  and  fine  houses,  and  have  a  plenty  of 
wine,  and  plenty  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  than  to 
Uve  in  their  own  less  fruitfiil  country,  and  earn  their 
bread  by  toil,  or  by  plundering  each  other. 

7.  Accordingly,  some  of  them  set  out  und^r. their 
daring  leaders,  and  marched  into  Italy.  Others  soon 
followed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  these  hordes 
had  settled  like  swarms  of  bees  in  all  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe. 

8.  But  still  many  remained  behind  in  Germany,  and 
thus  increased,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
they  were  numerous  and  powerfdL  But  he  conquered 
them,  as  I  have  said  in  the  history  of  BVanoe.    Thus, 

5.  Whafc  did  the  Qermans  soon  discover  ?  6.  What  did  they  think  ?  7.  What 
did  some  of  them  do?  What  happened  in  a  few  years?  8.  What  of  the 
barbariaDS  who  remained  in  Germany?    What  of  Charlemagne  and  his  empue? 
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having  made  himself  master  of  Grermany,  he  became 
its  emperor,  and  resided  there.  You  will  recollect 
thd^  hfe  empire  included  France,  Germany,  and  other 
eou^itries. 

9,  The  empire  of  Germany,  thus  established,  was^ 
however,  composed  of  many  separate  sovereignties, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  ruler.  In  the  year  912,  it 
because  the  custom  for  these  rulers  to  make  choice  of 
one  of  their  number,  and  declare  him  emperor.  He 
then  presided  over  the  whole  of  Germany.  Thus  Ger, 
many  wa^  what  is  called  an  elective  mcmarchy,  and  so 
it  continued,  even  so  late  as  the  year  1806. 

IQ.  In  1066,  Henry  the  Fourth  was  emperor.  He 
had  a  sharp  quarrel  with  pope  Gjregory  the  Seventh. 
The  pope's  power  was  so  great,  that  he  compelled  the 
emperor  to  come  to  Italy  to  ask  his  pardon. 

11.  When  Henry  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  pope's 
palace,  th^  weather  was  exceedingly  cold,  and  th^re 
was  snow  on  the  ground.  Pope  Gregory  was  sitting 
by  a  comfortable  fire.  He  sent  the  emperor  word  that 
he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,  till  he  had  stood 
three  whole  days  barefooted  in  the  snow,  without  tast- 
ing a  mouthful  of  food. 

9.  What  of  the  soTereigntles  of  Germany?  What  was  the  custom  in  912  ?  Wba- 
of  the  emperor?  What  was  the  goveromeut  of  Grermany  ?  10.  When  was  Heniy 
IV.  emperor?    Wliat  of  the  pop©  ? 
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12.  This  penance  tlie  poor  emperor  was  compelled  to 
andergo.  On  the  fourth  day,  pope  Gregory  gave  him 
absolution  for  his  sins,  and  allowed  him  to  warm  him- 
self and  eat  his  dinner. 

13.  Another  emperor,  also  named  Henry,  wh^ 
reigned  about  a  hundred  years  afterward,  quarrelled 
with  pope  Celestinus.  In  order  to  make  peace,  he  was 
persuaded  to  kneel  down  and  kiss  the  pope's  toe. 
But  no  sooner  had  his  lips  touched  the  toe^  than  pope 
Celestinus  drew  back  his  foot,  and  gave  the  emperor's 
crown  a  kick,  which  sent  it  half-way  across  the  room. 
This  anecdote  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  spirit  and 
manners  of  these  pretended  successors  of  St.  Peter. 

14.  In  1273^  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany.  He 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  sovereigns  of  Austria. 
Most  of  the  German  emperors,  since  his  reign,  have 
been  his  descendants. 

11,  12.  What  of  the  penance  laid  by  the  pope  upon  th^  king?  13.  Relate  the 
anecdote  of  Henry  and  pope  Celestinus.  14.  Who  was  king  of  Germany  in  1273^ 
What  of  him? 
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CHAPTER  CXXin.— EraoPK    Contihued. 

Affairs  of  Sioitserland. 

1.  Until  the  year  1307,  Switzerland  was  under  the 
govemmrait  of  Germany.  Switzerland,  as  you  know, 
ia  a  mountainous  little  country,  which  is  hemmed  in 
between  Germany,  FrMice,  and  Italy. 

QOBSnOHBOHTHBUAPOFSwriTGKLAHD. — How  is  Switzerland  bounded  ?  Wbem 
bGeneTB?  Nencbatelf  Leuxanne?  Friburg?  Zurich?  Constance?  LuEeraeT 
Lugano?  Berne?  Where  are  Che  Alps?  Where  ia  Uounc  Blanc?  Monnt  SL 
Bernard?    Lake  of  Constance ?    Lake  of  Zurich ?    Lakeor  Geneva? 

Chaptkb  CXXIIL— 1.  What  of  the  govermnent  of  Switzerland?  Wbars  ii 
SwitzerUad  T 
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2.  As  I  have  many  kind  wishes  for  my  young  read- 
era,  I  hope  it  may  be  their  pleasant  fortune  some  day 
or  other  to  visit  Switzerland.  When  you  go  there,  you 
will  find  good  roads,  but  I  advise  you  to  travel  on  foot. 
There  are  so  many  pleasant  things  to  see,  so  many  tall 
mountains  looking  like  white  clouds  up  in  the  sky,  so 
many  little  blue  lakes,  seeming  like  mirrors  encircled 
with  frames  made  of  hills,  so  many  bright  green  val- 
leys, so  many  old  ruinous  castles — ^in  short,  so  many  in- 
teresting things  to  see,  that  you  will  be  stopping  every 
moment,  and  a  carriage  would  therefore  be  a  great 
trouble. 

3.  I  have  been  over  this  country  myself,  and  I  went 
on  foot.  Switzerland  seemed  to  me  like  a  little  world 
of  itseK.  Every  thing  was  strange,  but  still  interesting. 
Among  such  wild  mountains,  you  would  perhaps  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  a  wild  and  fierce  people.  Yet  the 
Swiss  are  a  gentle  and  honest  race.  I  should  like  to 
visit  the  country  again,  but  my  old  limbs  will  never 
more  toil  up  and  down  those  hills. 

4.  But  I  must  now  proceed  with  my  brief  account 
f  the  history  of  Switzerland.     When  Albert  the  First 

became   emperor,  in   1298,   he    acted    like   a  tyrant 
toward  Switzerland.      He  appointed  governors,  who 

2.  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  cotintry  there.    3.  What  of  the  people  ?     4 
What  of  Albert!.?   What  of  Geslert 
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were  worse  tyrants  tlian  himself.  One  of  them,  named 
Gesler,  set  Hs  cap  upon  a  pole,  and  ordered  all  the 
people  to  bow  down  to  it. 

5.  The  famous  peasant,  William  Tell,  would  not  bow 
down  to  Gesler's  cap.  My  readers  have  heard  the 
stoiy,  how  Gesler  commanded  Tell  to  shoot  at  an  apple 
on  his  own  son's  head,  and  how  Tell  hit  the  apple 
without  hurting  his  son. 

6.  When  the  Swiss  rebelled  against  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  Tell  was  their  principal  leader.  After  sixty 
pitched  battles  with  the  emperors  troops,  the  liberty 
of  Switzerland  was  established,  and  it  became  a  fi'ee 
and  independent  republic. 

Y.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Swiss  still  believe  that 
William  Tell  is  not  yet  dead,  though  it  is  nearly  five 
hundred  years  since  he  was  seen  on  earth.  They  sup- 
pose that  he  lies  asleep  in  a  cavern  near  the  lake  of 
Lucerne,  with  two  other  men  who  assisted  in  founding 
the  republic. 

8.  These  three  slumberers  are  called  the  Men  of 
Butli.  If  ever  Switzerland  shall  be  enslaved,  it  is  fan* 
cied  that  they  will  start  from  their  sleep,  and  come 
forth  with  their  ancient  gai'b  and  weapons,  and  rouse 
up  the  people  to  fight  for  their  freedom. 

5.  What  of  WiUiam  Tell  ?    6.  How  did  Switzerland  obtain  her  liberty  ?  7,  8.  What 
legend  have  the  Swiss  concerning  WiUiam  Tell  and  his  two  companions  ? 


9.  Since  the  time  of  William  Tell,  who  died  in  the 
year  1534,  Switzerland  has  generally  been  a  free  coun- 
try. But  during  the  French  Revolution  it  was  con- 
quered ;  it  has  since  been  restored  to  independence,  yet 
the  people  are  overawed  by  the  kings  that  reign  in  the 
neighboring  coimtries. 


10.  Many  of  the  Swiss  leave  their  beautifiil,  but 
poor  coiintry,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  other  lands. 
Some  enter  foreign  armies  as  soldiers,  and  some  go  to 
Paris  and  London  to  sing  songs,  or  carry  about  shows, 
and  thus  get  a  little  money.    You  often  find  a  Swiss 

9.  When  did  William  TeUdie?  WbM  of  SwitMriand  aboe  tbe  UnM  of  Tell! 
10.  Wbat  of  the  Swiss  people  7  The  population  7 
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boy  in  the  streets  of  these  great  cities,  doing  what  lie 
can  to  get  a  living.  The  population  is  over  three  mil- 
lions. 


CHAPTER  CXXIV.— Europe  Contintjed. 
Sequd  of  Qermxm  History. 

1.  I  WILL  now  proceed  with  the  historj-  of  Germany. 
Charles  the  Fifth  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  em- 
perors of  Germany.  He  was  likewise  king  of  Spain, 
and  ruler  of  the  Netherlands,  and  part  of  Italy. 

2.  When  this  great  potentate  was  fifty-seven  years 
old,  he  grew  weary  of  pomp  and  power.  He  therefore 
took  off  his  crown,  and  gave  it  to  his  son  Philip,  and 
went  to  live  in  a  monastery  in  Estramadura,  in  Spain. 
He  dressed  very  plainly,  and  busied  himself  in  saying 
his  prayers  and  working  in  a  garden. 

8.  One  day,  he  wrapt  himself  in  a  shroud  and  lay 
down  in  a  oofiin,  stretching  himself  out  as  if  he  were 
dead.  He  then  ordered  his  attendants  to  carry  him  to 
the  tomb.     The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  em- 


Ohapter  CXXIV.--1.  What  of  Charles  V.  ?    2,  3.  Relate  an  anecdote  of  him 

Whea  did  Charles  V.  die  ? 
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peror  meant  to  be  buried  alive.  He  merely  wished  to 
remind  himself  that  his  life  must  soon  dose.  But  the 
ceremony  hastened  his  end ;  for  it  brought  on  a  fevei; 
of  which  he  died,  in  1588. 

4.  Ferdinand  the  Second,  who  began  to  reign  in  161^ 
was  called  by  the  Catholics  the  Apostolic  emperor,  be- 
cause he  was  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  Protestant  in- 
habitants of  Germany.  His  cruelties  forced  them  to 
ask  the  aid  of  the  Swedish  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  accordingly  invaded  Germany,  and  gained  many 
victories. 

6.  The  subsequent  history  of  Germany  does  not 
abound  with  the  sort  of  events  which  my  young  read- 
ers would  be  desirous  of  knowing.  Few  or  none  of  the 
later  emperors  performed  any  remarkable  actions.  But 
they  appear  to  have  been  better  than  most  sovereigns, 
for  they  cannot  be  accused  of  great  crimes. 

6.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  as  I  have  mentioned 
above,  was  generally  a  prince  of  the  Hapsburgh  fami- 
ly. The  kingdom  of  Austria  was  enlarged  by  the 
successive  emperors,  and  finally  became  great  and  pow* 
erful. 

1.  It  was  now  able  to  carry  on  war  by  itself,  and  was 

4.  When  did  Ferdinand  II.  begin  to  reign?  What  of  him?  What  wore  the 
Protestants  forced  to  do?  6.  What  of  the  late  emperors  of  Germany?  6.  What 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany  ?    Kingdom  of  Austria  ? 
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at  different  times  engaged  in  struggles  with  Turkey, 
with  France  and  Spain,  with  Prussia,  and  sometimes 
with  several  of  the  sovereign  states  of  Germany. 

8.  In  1792,  Francis  the  Second  became  emperor  of 
Germany.  He  undertook  a  war  against  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  but  his  armies  were  routed,  and,  in  1806, 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Germany.  He  was  afterward  called  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria. His  empire  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1836,  was  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  sovereign- 
ties of  Emx)pe,  and  deserves  a  separate  chapter. 

7.  With  what  countries  has  Austria  waged  war  ?    8.  Who  became  emperor  of 
Germany  in  1792?    What  took  place  in  1806?    What  of  the  Austrian  empire? 


wTU)  Bcua  BDNT  ui  AimmA, 

CHAFTEK  CXXT.— EuEopE  CoirrrauED. 

Ahout  Austria,  S'umgaa^,  die. 

1.  Attstkia  is  an  extensive  and  powerful  empire, 
lying  sonth  of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  north  of  Turkey. 
On  the  west,  it  is  bounded  by  the  German  states, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy, 

2.  Austria  formerly  belonged  to  Germany,  and  is 
still  considered  as  belonging  to  it.  But  of  late  years 
other  countries  have  been  added  to  it  which  do  not 
belong  to  Germany.    It  now  includes  Hungary,  Bohe- 

Oeaptbr  CXXV.— I.  Wbero  does  Austria  lie  7  Its  bouudariea  7  3.  To  trbat 
doea  Austria  belong  ?    Wbai  doee  it  now  include  ? 
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mia,  a  part  of  Poland,  the  Tyrol,  and  a  number  of 
other  states  which  were  formerly  independent.  Its 
present  population  is  about  thirty-eight  millions,  in- 
cluding all  these  places. 

3.  Vienna  is  the  capital  of  the  German  part  of  Aus- 
tria, and  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  Europe. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Danube,  which  is  a  large  river.  In 
winter,  this  is  frozen  over,  and  the  people  amuse  them- 
selves by  sliding,  skating,  and  driving  upon  it  with 
various  kinds  of  sledges  or  sleighs.  The  scene  pre- 
sented at  such  a  time  is  very  gay  and  pleasant. 

4.  In  summer,  the  inhabitants  resort  to  the  public 
gardens,  which  are  extensive  and  beautiful  Here  are 
fine  walks,  where  you  may  see  people  of  aU  kinds. 
There  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  taking  the  air,  boys 
and  girls  scampering  about,  men  with  monkeys  taught 
to  dance,  and  a  multitude  of  curious  sports.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  Austria  are  much  addicted  to  hunting  wild 
boars,  which  are  common  in  that  country. 

5.  In  the  German  part  of  Austria,  which  is  the  east- 
em  portion,  the  inhabitants  speak  the  German  Ian. 
guage,  and  have  the  manners  and  customs  of  Germany. 
The  history  of  this  country  has  been  partly  told.     In 

3.  What  of  Vienna?  "What  of  the  Danube?  Amuaements?  4.  What  of  the 
public  gardens?  5.  What  of  the  German  part  of  Austria  ?  What  of  it  in  aooieDt 
times?     At  a  later  period  ? 
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early  times  it  was  occupied  by  tribes  of  barbarians, 
At  a  later  period  it  formed  one  of  the  states  of  the 
German  empire. 

6.  At  this  time  it  was  called  an  archdnchy,  and  was 
governed  by  an  archduke,  who  was,  however,  subject 
to  the  emperor.  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  succeeded  to 
the  government  of  the  empire  in  12  73,  as  I  have  told 
you,  and  from  him  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  have  since 
descended.  After  his  time,  Austria  rapidly  increased 
in  power,  and  its  archduke  was  at  length  considered  as 
of  course  the  emperor  of  all  Germany. 

1.  It  has  since  been  engaged  in  many  wars,  particu- 
larly  with  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Prance.  In  1688,  the 
Turks  pushed  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  empire, 
and  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  but  were  finally  driven  back. 

8.  In  1809,  Austria  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Bona- 
parte. She  had  well-trained  soldiers  and  able  gen- 
erals, but  the  French  emperor  beat  them  in  several 
pitched  battles,  and  finally  entered  Vienna.  Here  he 
made  peace  with  the  emperor,  but  took  from  him  a 
large  portion  of  his  dominions. 

0.  These,  however,  were  afterward  restored,  and  at 
the  present  day,  Austria  may  be  considered  as  one  of 

6.  What  was  it  called  at  this  time?  Who  sttcoeeded  to  the  crown  in  1273? 
What  of  Austria  and  its  arcbdake?  1.  What  of  the  wars  of  Austria?  What 
happened  in  1688  ?     8.  What  happened  in  1809  ?    What  did  Bonaparte  do  ? 
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the  leading  kingdoms  of  !E)arope.  It  is  a  curious  &ct, 
that  the  emperors  of  Austria  have  had  a  great  many 
beautiful  daughters.  Many  of  these  have  been  mar- 
ried  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  and  it  is  owing 
to  this,  more  than  to  success  in  war,  that  Austria  has 
been  able  to  acquire  its  vast  posseasions  and  extensive 
dominions.  Francis  Joseph  I.  is  now  (1886)  empei'or 
of  Austria. 


CHAPTEE    CXXVl— EtiBOMi    OoMmnnm. 
About  Hungary^  Soherma^  the  Tyrol,  &o. 
1.  I  MTTST  now  give  yon  a  very  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  dependencies  of  Austria*     Hungary  ia  an 

9.  Bow  may  A'latria  be  codfddsred  at  tbe  present  Akj  7    What  U  a  <niia<N 
factT    Who  id  DOW  emperor? 
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extensive  country,  and  includes  several  provinces. 
Buda-Pesth,  the  capital,  is  a  fine  city,  situated  upon 
both  sides  of  the  Danube. 

2.  The  climate  of  Hungary  is  pleasant,  and  the  soil 
yields  very  fine  grapes,  of  which  some  choice  wines 
are  made.  The  mountains  afford  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  gold  and  silver.  The  inhabitants  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  former 
live  in  splendid  palaces,  and  the  latter  are  but  little 
better  tiian  their  slaves. 

3.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Hungary  consisted  of 
several  fierce  tribes,  who  appear  to  have  come  from  Asia 
into  Europe  at  a  very  early  date,  by  crossing  the  Altai 
Mountains.  They  probably  resembled  those  Tartar 
tribes  called  Turks,  who  fell  upon  the  Saracen  empire, 
and  established  the  empire  of  Turkey. 

4.  The  principal  of  the  Hungarian  tribes  were  call- 
ed Huns.  An  army  of  these,  you  will  recollect,  was 
led  into  Italy  by  the  fierce  and  bloody  Attila,  about 
450.  He  had  already  fought  many  battles,  and  made 
the  Greek  empire  a  tributary.  He  now  crossed  th© 
Alps,  and  pouring  down  upon   the  plains   of  Italy 

Chapteb  CXXVI.— 1.  What  of  Hungary  ?  Ito  capital  ?  2.  Climate  and  soil  of 
Hungary?  Mountains?  Inhabitants?  3.  What  of  the  original  inhabitants?  Their 
origin?  Whom  did  they  probably  reseinb^le?  4.  What  of  the  Huns?  What  of 
Attila?    When  did  he  die  ? 
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spread  terror  and  desolation  among  the  inhabitants. 
He  approached  the  city  of  Rome,  but  was  compelled 
to  retire.     He  died  in  451. 

5.  For  many  years,  Hungary  was  the  scene  of  per- 
petual wars.  Its  rulers  did  not  acquire  the  title  of 
king  till  the  time  of  Stephen,  who  died  in  1038,  after 
a  reign  of  forty-seven  years.  In  1563,  Hungary  be- 
came attached  to  the  Austrian  empire,  and  continues 
so  to  the  present  day.  In  1848,  it  made  a  desperate 
attempt,  under  Kossuth,  to  recover  its  liberty,  but  was 
unsuccessful. 

6.  Bohemia  is  a  country  surrounded  by  mountains, 
containing  about  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is 
rich  in  mines  of  silver,  tin,  and  precious  stones. 
Many  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  Jews.  There  are 
also  a  great  many  of  those  strange,  wandering  people, 
called  Gypsies. 

7.  This  country  derives  its  name  from  a  tribe  of 
Celts  from  Asia,  who  settled  there  about  600  years 
B.  C.  About  450  after  Christ,  it  appears  that  the 
Celts  had  been  driven  out,  for  the  people  at  that  time 
were   Germans,   under  the   government  of    a  duke 

^  5.   What  of  Hungary  for  many  years  ?    What  of  Stephen  ?    What  took 

•  place  in  1563?    In  1848?     6.  What  of  Bohemia?     Population?     Mines? 

Inhabitants?    7.  What  of  a  tribe  of  Celts?    Who  occupied  the  coxinti;y  in 
450  ?    What  of  Charlemagne  ?    What  took  place  in  1526  ?    • 
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Gliarlemagne  rendered  the  country  tributary,  but  it 
afterward  became  a  kingdom.  In  1526,  it  was  attach- 
ed to  the  house  of  Auatria,  and  has  continued  so  fron' 
that  day. 

8.  I  need  not  proceed  to  tell  you  more  about  the 
provinces  belonging  to  the  empire  of  Austria.  I  have 
already  given  you  some  account  of  Venice,  and  if  I 
had  room,  I  could  tell  you  of  the  brave  Tyrolese  who 
live  in  the  mountains  between  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  many  other  tribes  under  the  government  of 
Austria. 

9.  But  I  am  afraid  you  are  weary  of  these  dull 
stories;  we  will  therefore  proceed  to  the  history  of 
Prussia.  I  must,  however,  remark,  that  the  geography, 
as  well  as  the  history,  of  Germany,  is  a  great  puzzle, 
and  demands  much  study  in  order  to  be  understood,  c^  • 


CHAPTER  CXXVII.— Europe  Continued. 

About  Prussia. 

1.  Though  Prussia  is  now  part  of  the  German  Empire 
of  which  I  have  already  told  you,  its  history  is  so  im- 
portant  that  I  must   speak  of  it  separately.     It  was      ^ 

8.  Where  do  tlie  Tyroleee  live  ? 
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considered,  even  before  the  war  with  Prance,  in  1870, 
one  of  the  five  great  powers  of  Enrope,  and  now  that  it 
is  united  with  Germany,  its  importance  is  of  course 
largely  increased.  .  ' 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  consists  of  two  separate 
tracts  of  territory.  The  larger  of  the  two  is  bounded 
north  by  the  Baltic,  east  by  Russia,  south  by  Austria, 
and  west  by  Germany.  The  smaller  portion  is  a  part 
of  Germany,  and  is  bounded  on  the^opthf'and  east  by 
the  Netherlands  and  Belgrum.       /rz"^ 

3.  The  capital  of  Prussia  is  Berlin,  ^tuated  on  the 
rivet  Spree ;  a  river,  by  the  way,  with  a  very  merry 
name.  It  is,  however,  a  sober  stream.  The  city  is 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  It  has  a  splendid  palace,  where  the  ting  resides, 
a  fine  university,  where  a  great  many  young  men  are 
educated,  and  several  places  of  public  amusement.  It 
is,  on  the  whole,  one  of, the. most  splendid  cities  in 

4.  Besides  Berlin,  there  are  many  other  fine  cities 
in  Prussia.  Among  these  are  Potsdam,  where  there  is 
a  royal  palace,  and  Dantzic,  a  wealthy  town  and  the 

Chapter  CXXYII— 1.  What  of  the  history  of  Proseda?  What  wuH 
considered  ?  With  what  countiy  is  it  now  united  ¥  Its  increase  ?  2.  How  is 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia  divided  ?  Bound  the  two  portions.  8.  Oapital  ol 
Prussia?    River  Spree?    What  of  the  city  ? 
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chief  seaport  of  Prussia.  At  this  place,  there  is  a 
powerfdl  fortress,  with  immense  stone  walls,  and  a 
multitude  of  cannon.  It  is  defended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  who  always  remain  in  it. 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  Prussia  are  chiefly  of  Grerman 
origin,  and  speak  the  German  language.  These  are  in- 
dustrious, an^  a  multitude  of  schools  having  been  es- 
tablished by  the  emperor  among  them,  they  are  toler- 
ably well  educated.  But  they  are  not  a  free  people, 
and  without  freedom,  even  education  cannot  make  a 
nation  happy., 

6.  Besides  the  German  population,  Prussia  has  a  good 
many  Jews.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  tribes  that 
settled  in  the  country  long  ago,  who  speak  their  orig- 
inal languages.  These  people  are  generally  ignorant, 
and  appear  unwilling  to  be  taught. 

^^■^ 

CHAPTER  OXXYIIL— EiTROPB  Continued. 
More  about  Prussia. — Frederic  the  Great, 

1.  Pbttssia  did  not  become  a  kingdom  till  the  year 
1701.     Previous  to  that  time  it  was  governed  by  dukes. 

4.  What  of  Potsdam  ?  Dantzic  ?  What  of  the  fortress  ?  6.  What  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Prussia  ?  Schools  ?  Of  what  blessing  are  the  people  in  want  ?  6.  What 
of  Jews  ?    Ancient  thbes  ? 

20 
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Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  called  Borussi,  from  whom 
the  country  took  the  name  of  Prussia. 

2.  Frederic  William  the  First,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1718,  was  a  very  odd  sort  of  king.  He 
used  to  wear  an  old  blue  coat,  which  was  ornamented 
with  rows  of  copper  buttons,  reaching  from  his  chin 
half-way  down  his  legs.  Whenever  he  got  a  new 
coat,  he  made  the  tailor  sew  on  these  same  old  copper 
buttons.        (j^7^  1 

3.  He  prided  himself  greatly  on  a  regiment  of  his 
guards  which  consisted  of  very  tall  men,  many  of  whom 
were  seven  feet  high.  These  gigantic  fellows  came 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  if  they  would  not  come 
of  their  own  accord,  the  king  hired  people  to  bring 
them  by  force,  ffb^ 

4.  Frederic  Avilliam  was  in  the 'habit  of  walking 
about  the  streets  of  Berlin,  with  a  big  cane  in  his 
hand,  and  if  he  happened  to  see  any  idle  people,  he 
would  give  them  a  sound  thrashing.  He  beat  his  own 
son  offcener  than  any  body  else.  The  princess,  his 
daughter,  got  likewise  a  good  many  hard  knocks. 

5.  When  this  ill-tempered  old  king  was  dead,  his 
son  Frederic  came  into  possession  of  an   enormous 

Chapter CXXVIII. — 1.  When  did  Prussta  become  a  kingdom?  Howwaa  it 
previously  governed  ?  Its  ancient  inhabitants  ?  2.  What  of  Frederick  William  I.  ? 
When  did  he  ascend  the  throne  ?    3,  4.  G-ive  an  account  of  him. 
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quautity  of  treasure,  as  ^^  as  an  army  of  sixty  thoU" 
sand  meiL  He  soon  found  uses  enough  for  his  money 
and  soldiers,  in  a  war  with  Austria,  Russia,  and  France. 

6.  The  war  between  Prussia  and  these  three  king^ 
doms  began  in  I'? 56,  and  was  called  the  Seven  Years 
War.  Saxony  and  Sweden  joined  the  enemies  of 
Frederic  At  one  time,  he  seemed  on  the  point  of 
losing  all  his  dominions.  But  he  finally  brought  the 
war  to  an  honorable  close.  He  was  then  the  most  cel- 
ebrated sovereign  of  his  time,  and  is  known  in  history 
by  the  title  of  Frederic  the  Great. 

iT.  He  was  abuost^its  peculiar  in  his  dress  as  his 
father  had  been^  He  always  wore  a  uniform,  consist- 
ing of  a  blue  coatiac^d  with  red,  and  a  yellow  waist- 
coat and  breeches,  ^ut  his  cloth^  were  often  torn, 
and  generally  soileu  with  snuflL  v)n  his  head  was  a 
very  large  cocked  hat,  and  he  wore  a  long  cue  behind. 

8.  When  Frederic  the  Great  was  giown  an  old  man, 
he  used  to  sit  in  an  easy  chair,  wrapt  in  a  large  cloak. 
He  appeared  to  take  no  pleasure  in  his  palace,  nor  in 
all  the  pomp  and  power  of  his  kingdom. 

9.  He  looked  very  sad  and  wo-begone,  and  might  be 

5.  Who  succeeded  him?    In  what  wars  did  he  engage?    6.  What  war  begam 
in  1756?     What  kingdoms  joined  the  enemies  of  Frederic?     What  was  he 
called  ?    1.  What  was  the  dress  of  Frederic  the  Great  ?    8.  What  of  him  when  he 
bad  grown  old? 
16 
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heard  muttering  to  himself — "A  little  while  longer, 
and  I  shall  be  gone !"  He  died  in  1786,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-fire, 

10.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam the  Second,  who  reigned  eleven  years.  The  next 
king  was  Frederic  William  the  Third.  He  had  a  large 
army,  and  thought  himself  powerful  enough  to  with- 
stand the  emperor  Napoleon. 

11.  But  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  Napoleon 
wasted  the  Prussian  army,  and  killed  or  wounded 
twenty  thousand  men.  About  forty  thousand  were 
taken  prisoners.  Frederic  William  was  then  deprived 
of  a  great  part  of  his  territories. 

12.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  final  de- 
feat of  Napoleon,  the  losses  of  Prussia  were  repaired, 
Frederic  William  then  showed  himself  a  well-meaning 
man.  He  declared  that  there  should  be  a  Bible  in 
every  cottage  in  his  kingdom,  and  I  believe  he  tried  to 
keep  his  word. 

13.  He  took  more  pains  than  any  other  king  that 
ever  lived  to  have  all  the  children  sent  to  school,  and 
the  good  state  of  education  in  the  country  is  partly 
owing  to  his  efforts.     If  he  had  ceased  to  govern  the 

9.  When  did  he  die  ?  10.  What  two  kings  succeeded  him  ?  What  of  Frederic 
William  HI.  ?  1 1.  What  took  place  at  the  battle  of  Jena  ?  What  of  the  PruasiaD 
king?   12.  What  took  place  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo? 
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people  against  their  will;  ^^nd  allowed  them  to  govern 
themselves,  according  to  their  wishes,  he  would  have 
set  an  example  worthy  of  being  followed  by  all  kings. 

14.  Frederic  William  IV.  came  to  the  throne  in 
1840.  The  people  revolted  in  1848,  and  gained  some 
slight  advantages,  but  things  speedily  returned  to  their 
former  condition.  I  have  told  you  how  France  made  war 
on  Prussia  in  1870,  and  how  many  German  states  joined 
together  to  assist  the  latter.  The  German  Empii*e, 
with  forty-five  millions  of  people,  was  thus  formed, 
William  I  being  the  first  emperor.  His  prime  minis- 
ter,  Otto  Von  Bismarck,  a  very  able  statesman,  con- 
tributed lai^ly  to  bring  about  this  result 


CHAPTER  CXXIX.— EuBOPB  Continued. 
Chronology  of  Oerrnany^  Austria^  Hungary^  and  Prussia. 


B.C. 

The  Celts  settled  in  Bohemia  ....  609 
Russia  possessed  hj  the  Venedi. .  320 
Switzerland  subdued  by  Gssar. ..  6*7 
Hungary,  anciently  Pannonia,  sub- 
ject to  the  Romans 11 

A.D. 

The  Romans  expelled  from  Ger- 
many    290 

Germany  conquered  by  the  Huns  482 

Hangary  possessed  by  the  Huns 

under  Attila. 433 

AttUa  leads  the  Huns  into  Italy. .  450 


A.  D. 

The  Celts  driven  from  Bohemia. .  450 
Charlemagne  master  of  Germany .  802 
Switzerland   becomes  part  of  the 

kingdom  of  Burgundy 889 

Hungary  annexed  to  Germany  un- 
der Charlemagne 92C 

Stephen,  first  king  of  Hungary,died  1038 
Austria  attached  to  Germany  ....  1040 
Henry IV.  emperor  of  Germany. .  1056 
Prussia  subdued  by  Frederic  II..  12 1» 
Prussia  yielded  to  the  power  of 
Poland 1219 


13.  What  else  can  yoa  say  of  the  king  ?    14.  Who  became  kin^^  in  1840  ? 
What  occurred  in  1848  ?    What  happened  in  1870  ?    What  of  Bismarck  ? 
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Boddph  of  Eqnburgb  governs 

Auiute. 1273 

Albert  L  reigoa  in  Switeerland. . . 

Caotons  (armed  ia  Switzerland 1301 

WiUiam  Teli  died 1354 

Bobsmte  attached  to  AoBtrU 1536 

HuQgarj  aCMohed  to  Aoatrta. . . .   1663 
CtnrlM  v.,  emperor  of  Gennonj-, 

diod . 

Perdiuand  II.  of  Germany  began 

Tile  Turks  lay  aiege  lo  Vienna. . , 

Prussia  becomes  a  kiugdom 1701 

Frederic    William  T.  emperor   of 

Pnuaia 1718 

HuQKary  atinezed  to  Grermany 1739 


War    between    Austria,    Ilnei^, 

France,  and  Pruaaia  1766 

Frederic  the  Great  died 1786 

Fraucia  IL  emperor  of  Qermaii;.  1792 

Switzerlaoddel'eatedbytbe  French  1798 

Napoleon  defeaia  the  Pniatians. .  1S06 

Austria  atwarwitb  France 1809 

Death  of  Pranoia  II.,  emperor  of 

Austria 1836 

Fredenc  William  iV.  king  of  Pnis- 

aift 1640 

Frajicis  Joseph  I.  emperor  of  Aus- 

tra 1848 

Revolls  in    Huugary  and    Prus- 
sia    1848 

Oerman  Empire  founded. 1871 


CHAPTER  CXXX.— EtrsoPE  Continijed. 
Description  of  JSussia. 
1.  The  Russian  empire,  like  that   of  Turkey,  liea 
partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia.    The  whole  of 
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the  northern  part  of  Asia  belongs  to  Russia.  This  is 
thinly  scattered  over  with  a  great  number  of  different 
tribes,  who  chiefly  wander  about  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  food  for  their  cattle. 

2.  Siberia  is  a  name  given  to  nearly  all  the  northern 
part  of  Asia.  It  is  a  bleak,  cold  region,  and  almost 
makes  one  shiver  to  think  of  it.  The  people  are  poor, 
and  dress  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  and  for  the 
most  part  live  in  poor  huts.  It  is  to  this  country  of 
winter  and  poverty  that  the  Russian  emperor  banishes 
those  of  his  subjects  whom  he  does  not  like. 

8.  I  will  now  tell  you  of  that  part  of  Russia  which 
lies  in  Europe.  It  is  a  vast  territory,  about  equal  in 
extent  to  all  the  United  States,  and  embraces  more 
land  than  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The 
population  is  nearly  seventy  millions ! 

4.  You  will  see  by  this  that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
is  a  very  powerfiil  king.  He  reigns  over  his  subjects 
pretty  much  as  he  pleases,  there  being  no  law  superior 
to  his  will.  He  is  not  only  a  despot  in  his  own  coun- 
try, but  he  is  a  terror  to  all*  Europe. 

6.  He  has  a  great  many  palaces  in  different  parts  of 

Ghaftbr  CXXX. — 1.  What  of  the  Russian  empire?  What  of  northern  Alia? 
Tribes?  2.  To  what  couutry  is  the  name  of  Siberia  given  ?  What  of  the  ooun. 
trjr?  People?  Russian  emperor  ?  3.  What  of  Russia  in  Kurope  ?  Its  popula- 
tloB?    4^  5.  What  can  you  say  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  ? 
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his  kingdom,  but  he  resides  chiefly  at  St.  Petersburg 
He  has  an  immense  army,  and  is  always  surrounded 
with  a  great  many  soldiers./!? 

6.  By  looking  on  a  map,  you  will  see  that  Russia  in 
Europe  extends  from  the  Northern  or  Frozen  Ocean  on 
the  north,  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south,  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  thousand  miles.  On  the  east,  it  is  separated 
from  Asia  by  the  Ural  mountains ;  on  the  west,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  Baltic  sea,  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Turkey. 

7.  In  such  a  vast  territory  as  this,  you  may  well  sup- 
pose that  the  climate  is  various.  Along  the  borders 
of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  lakes  are  covered  with  ice  for 
nine  months  in  the  year.  In  the  middle  parts  of  Rus- 
sia, the  winter  is  about  as  severe  as  in  Canada ;  in  the 
southern  parts,  the  climate  is  very  warm  and  pleasant. 
Here  grapes  grow  in  abundance,  with  many  other  nice 
fruits. 

8.  The  capital  of  Russia  is  St,  Petersburg,  situated 
on  the  river  Neva,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land.  It  is  a  splendid  city,  and  contains  half  a  million 
inhabitants.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  you 
would  see  more  strange  sights  than  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Here  are  a  great  many  palaces,  inhabited  by  people  so 

6.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  Russian  empire  ?    Boundaries?    *l.  Climate  of  RoS' 
Bia  in  Europe?    Productions?    8.  What  of  St.  Petersburg ?    Palaces?     People? 
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rich,  that  some  of  them  keep  two  or  three  hundred  ser- 
vants. 

9,  In  the  atreets,  you  see  a  great  many  soldiers  gadly 
dressed,  gilt  coaches,  drawn  by  three  or  four  horsey 
beggars  covered  with  rags,  and  people  dressed  in  aa 
the  st 


CHAPTER  CXXXI.— Etjeopk  Comtisubd. 
DescripUon  of  Sussia  continued. 

1.  Moscow  is  next  to  St.  Petersbui^  in  eize,  and  con 
tains  600,000  inhabitants.      It  is  a  famous  old  city, 

9.  What  ma;  ;ou  8ee  \a  the  atreeta  ? 
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where  the  kings  of  Russia  used  to  live.  But  in  1812, 
a  great  part  of  it  was  burnt,  in  order  to  drive  out  Napo- 
leon and  his  soldiers,  pretty  much  as  people  in  our 
country  sometimes  set  fire  to  a  heap  of  brush  in  order 
to  drive  out  a  rabbit  or  a  woodchuck.  In  this  way^ 
Moscow  was  nearly  destroyed,  but  it  has  since  been  re- 
built. 

2.  St.  Petersburg  carries  on  a  great  deal  of  commerce 
by  sea,  and  many  of  our  ships  go  there  to  get  hemp, 
iron,  hides,  and  other  things.  But  Moscow  is  situated 
far  inland,  and  therefore  carries  on  no  trade  by  sea. 

3.  There  is  no  king  in  the  world  who  reigns  over 
so  many  kinds  of  people  as  the  czar,  or  emperor  of 
Russia.  In  his  European  dominions,  he  has  at  least 
sixty  diflferent  tribes  or  nations  under  his  sway,  who 
speak  different  languages,  and  have  different  modes  of 
life.  In  his  Asiatic  dominions  he  probably  has  as  many 
more. 

4.  In  the  northern  part  of  European  Russia,  there 
are  a  good  many  tribes  of  short,  swarthy  people,  call- 
ed  Laplanders,  Samoiedes,  etc.  These  live  almost  in 
a  savage  state.  Those  that  dwell  near  the  sea  live  so 
much  upon  fish,  that  they  always  carry  about  with 

Chapter  CXXXI.— 1.  What  of  Moscow?  What  was  done  in  1812?  2.  What 
of  the  commerce  of  St.  Petersburg  ?  That  of  Moscow  ?  3.  What  of  the  czar  of 
Russia?    4.  What  tribes  live  in  European  Ru8»a?    Whom  do  they  resemble  ? 
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them  a  fishy  smell.  These  races  resemble  the  Esqui- 
maux Indians  that  occupy  the  northern  parts  of  our 
continent. 

6.  It  would  seem  that  these  people  would  have  a. 
very  dull  time  of  it,  up  in  their  cold  country,  where 
fchree^fourths  of  the  time  it  is  winter,  and  where  the 
nights  are /Sometimes  six  months  long.  But  they  appear 
to  enjoy  tnegaselyes  pretty  well.  They  have  no  books, 
but  they  tell  long  stories  and  crack  their  jokes  as  weU 
as  other  people. 

6.  They  h^ve  no  history,  for  they  seem  to  keep  no 
more  recordf<>f  what  passes  among  them  than  a  hive 
of  bees.  One  generation  succeeds  another,  and  so  things 
pass  from  age  to  age.  They  are  not  warlike,  and  have 
no  great  events  to  tell.  Thus  they  go  on,  living  now 
as  their  great-grandfathers  lived  before  them.  They 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  but  the 
country  is  so  cold  that  he  never  comes  among  them,  so 
ihef  do  prpfty  Tr^uch  as  they  please.  ^ 


7.  In  the  southern  and  western  portion  of  European 
Russia  are  a  good  many  Tartars,  who  are  very  fond  of 
riding  about  on  swift  horses.  Along  the  river  Don, 
there  is  a  race  of  Cossacks.  These,  too,  are  fond  of 
horses,  and  in  battle  fight  terribly  with  long  spears, 

5,  6.  What  of  their  employments?   Their  life?    1.  What  of  Tartars?    Goasacks? 
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which    they  hurl  to  the  distance    of    two    hundred 
feet. 

8.  Besides  these  tribes,  there  are  many  Jews,  several 
millions  of  Poles,  a  good  many  Germans,  and  some 
Gypsies  in  Knssia.  In  the  cities,  the  people  generally 
live  pretty  much  as  they  like,  each  man  pursuing  what 
occupation  he  pleases. 

9.  Russia  has  made  astonishing  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion within  the  last  forty  years.  Railroads  have  been 
extensively  introduced,  and  now  connect  the  great 
cities.  Arts  and  manufactures  are  encouraged,  and 
a  general  state  of  improvement  exists  throughout  the 
empire. 

10.  The  country  people  who  till  the  land  and  who 
were  called  serfs,  were  set  free  in  1861.  They  are  still, 
however,  in  a  sad  state  of  ignorance  and  poverty. 
Their  condition  is  similar  to  that  of  the  vassals  in  old 
feudal  times. 

8.  What  of  other  inhabitants  t    9.  What  of  the  progress  of  Bussia?    10 
What  of  the  serfs  ? 


-a 
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CHAPTER  OXXXIL— EuBOPB  Continued. 
The  Reign  of  Peter  the  Great. 

1.  Although  Russia  is  such  an  immense  empire,  its 
Mstory  will  not  detain  us  long.  It  was  a  country  of 
barbarians,  till  within  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  taken  a  rank  among 
civilized  nations  till  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the 
throne,  in  1696. 

2.  Peter  was  a  very  strange  man,  and  though  he 
began  the  work  of  civilizing  his  empire,  he  found  it  a 
more  difficult  task  to  civilize  himself.  In  fact,  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  barbarian  all  his  life. 

3.  The  emperors  of  Russia  are  called  czars.  When 
the  czar  Peter  was  twenty-five  years  old,  he  left  his 
throne,  and  travelled  over  Europe  in  search  of  knowl- 
edge. He  did  not  go  to  any  of  the  learned  universi- 
ties, nor  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages. 

4.  That  was  not  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  Peter 
wanted.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  to  Holland, 
and  put  himself  apprentice  to  a  ship-carpenter.    The 


Chapter  CXXXTI. — 1.  What  of  Russia?     Peter  the  Oreat?    2.  What  can  you 
My  of  Peter?    3.  Who  are  called  czars?   What  did  Peter  do? 
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touse  is  still  standmg  where  lie  used  to  live  while 
there.  He  afterward  went  to  £kigland^  and  followed 
the  same  trade  as  in  Holland. 

5.  Besides  learning  the  business  of  ship-carpentrjj 
he  took  lessons  in  other  branches  of  mechanics,  and 
also  in  surgery.  In  short,  he  neglected  no  kind  of 
knowledge  which  he  thought  would  be  useftd  to  him- 
self or  his  subjects. 

6.  In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  he  heard  that  his 
sister  was  endeavoring  to  make  herself  empress  of 
Kussia.  This  intelligence  compelled  him  to  break  off 
his  studies  and  labors,  and  hasten  back  to  the  city  of 
Moscow.  On  arriving  there,  he  put  some  of  the  con- 
spirators to  death,  and  confined  his  sister  in  prison. 

7.  His  time  was  afterward  so  much  occupied  in 
war,  and  in  taking  care  of  the  empire,  that  he  never 
had  leisure  to  finish  his  education.  But  he  had  already 
learnt  a  great  deal,  and  the  effect  of  his  knowledge  was 
soon  seen  in  the  improvement  of  Russia. 

8.  Peter  used  to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning,  and 
busy  himself  all  day  about  the  affairs  of  the  empire 
But  in  the  evening,  when  his  work  was  over,  he  would 
seat  himself  beside  a  big  round  bottle  of  brandy,  and 
drink  till  his  reason  was  quite  gone. 

4,  5.  Pescnbe  the  manner  in  which  the  czar  Peter  succeeded  in  acquiring  knowl* 
9dge.     6.  What  now  happened  ?     1.  What  of  his  time  ? 
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9^  This  habit,  together  with  th^Tn^jjOTal  violence  of 
his  temper,  renderied  him  almost  as  dangerous  to  his 
friends  as  to  his  enemies.  He  often  said  that  he  had 
corrected  the  faults  of  Eussia,  but  that  he  could  not 
correct  his  own. 

10.  Peter  was  in  the  habit  of  beating  those  who 
offended  him,  with  his  cane.  The  highest  noblemen 
in  Russia  often  underwent  this  punishm^it.  Even 
the  empress  Catherine,  his  wife,  sometimes  got  sound- 
ly beaten ;  but  perhaps  not  oftener  than  she  deserv- 
ed it. 

11.  It  is  supposed  that  the  czar  Peter  ordered  his 
own  son  to  be  put  to  death,  and  that  he  was  himself 
privately  executed  in  prison.  He  had  many  faults,  and 
was  guilty  of  some  great  crimes,  but  his  name  stands 
high  on  the  list  of  sovereigns;  for  he  was  one  of  the 
VCTy  few  who  have  labored  hard  for  the  welfare  of 
their  subjects.  He  did  more  for  the  good  of  Kussia 
than  all  the  czars  who  went  before  and  have  come 

after  him. 

■  -  -         ■        ...  ■■..,- 

8,  9.  In  what  vice  did  Peter  indulge  ?  10.  What  habit  had  he  ?  11.  What  is 
jappoeed  to  have  been  the  fate  of  Peter's  son?  His  own  fate?  The  ohareetor  of 
ibe  czar  Peter  ? 


KT  CHAPTER  OXXXm.— EmoFsJDomaNDBD. 

XT  Yy\r.:>cx^ 

1.  Pbtbb  died  in  T725,  at  tne  ageof  fifty-three,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  wife,  the  empress  Catherine.  She 
had  been  a  country  girl,  and  the  czar  Peter  had  married 
her  for  the  sake  of  her  beauty.  In  some  respects, 
Catherine  was  a  good  sort  of  woman ;  but,  among  other 
faults,  she  was  rather  too  fond  of  wine. 

2.  She  reigned  only  about  two  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  husband's  grandson,  named  Peter  the 
Second.  He  died  in  1Y30,  and  left  the  throne  to  Anne 
Jwanowna,  his  niece.  The  empress  Anne  was  a  good 
sovereign,  and  performed  many  praiseworthy  acts. 
None  of  her  deeds,  however,  have  been  more  famous 
than  the  building  of  a  palace  of  ice. 

3.  This  stately  and  beautiful  structure  was  built  on 
a  frozen  lake.  Instead  of  wood  or  hewn  stone,  it  was 
composed  entirely  of 'blocks  of  ice.  The  fomiture 
was  likewise  of  ice ;  and  even  the  beds  were  of  the 


CHAPTER  CXXXm.— 1.  When  did  the  czar  Peter  die?  Who  suooeeded 
him?  What  of  the  empress  Catherine?  2.  How  long  did  she  reign  ?  Who  suc- 
ceeded her?  When  did  Peter  11.  die?  Who  succeeded  him?  What  of  the  em- 
press Anne? 
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same  ^  material,  ^^hen  it  was  illjjminated  within,  the 
wKoIe  edifice  glittered  and  sparkled  as  if  it  were  made 
of  diaijjonds.  v 

4.  Bright  as  it  was,  howev^,  I  wt>iild  far  ratheu 
iweU  in  the  meanest  mud-cqttage,  than^in'^sp  cold  a 
fnansion.  Yet,  my  dear  readers,  any  other  palace  is 
almost  as  uncomfortable  as  the  empress  Anne's  palace 
of  ice.  There  is  little  in  them  but  cold  and  glittering 
grandeur. 

5.  The  successor  of  Anne  was  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, a  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great.  She  mounted 
the  throne  in  1740,  and  reigned  twenty-two  years. 
Her  successor  was  Peter  the  Third,  who  began  to  reign 
in  1762. 

6.  He,  hke  Peter  the  Great,  had  a  wife  named  Cath- 
erine. They  had  not  long  sat  together  on  the  throne, 
when  she  contrived  to  depose  Peter,  and  made  herself 
sole  ruler  of  Eussia.  It  is  supposed  that  she  afterward 
caused  him  to  be  murdered. 

7.  But  although  so  wicked  a  woman,  Catherine  was 
endowed  with  admirable  talents,  and  she  became  one 
of  the  tioiost  illustrious  sovereigns  in  the  world.  Some 
people  called  her  Catherine  the  Great  Man ;  for  many 

3.  4  Describe  a  palace  of  ice.  5.  Who  succeeded  the  empress  Anne?  What 
of  her?  When  did  Peter  III,  begin  to  reign  ?  6,  7.  What  of  his  wife?  What  can 
you  say  of  her  7 
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of  her  great  qualities  w-  >uld  have  been  ^bre  becomiiig 
in  a  man  than  a  woman.  ^ 

8.  In  1796,  when  she  died,  Catherine  was  on  the 
point  of  driving  the  Turks  from  their  territories.  If 
she  had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  she  would  have  govern- 
ed the  whole  of  the  vast  region  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  and  the  Arctic  ocean. 

9.  But  death  hurried  the  great  empress  away,  to 
answer  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  many  other 
crimes.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul,  who  was 
then  forty-three  years  old. 

10.  The  czar  Paul  possessed  none  of  his  mother^s 
talents,  and  was  of  a  very  stern  and  unamiable  disposi- 
tion. People  suspected  him  of  being  insana  His  con- 
duct grew  so  intolerable,  that  some  of  his  principal 
nobles  conspired  to  kill  him. 

11.  Paul  was  succeeded  by  Alexander,  his  eldest  son. 
This  emperor  reigned  from  1801  till  1825.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  emperor  Napoleon,  who  pene- 
trated with  his  army  to  the  city  of  Moscow.     But  the 

^Kussians  burnt  that  ancient  capital  of  their  country ; 
and  its  destruction  ruined  the  French  army. 

12.  The  next  czar  of  Russia  was  named   Nicholas. 


8.  What  plan  had  Catherine  the  Great  before  her  death?  When  did  she  die? 
9.  Who  succeeded  her?  10.  What  of  the  czar  Paul?  11.  Who  succeeded  him? 
What  of  Alexander?    How  was  the  French  army  ruined? 


.9*^^' 
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He  succeedea  ms  brother  Alexander  in  1825.  His 
tyranny  drove  his  Polish  subjects  to  revolt  a  few  years 
after  his  accession,  but  they  were  subdued.  Thou- 
sands of  them  fled  to  other  countries,  thousands  were 
slain,  and  thousands^were  imprisonei 

Siberia.  rVVxjC/"'^^^^ 

13.  In  1854,  Nicholas  endeavOTfed 

the  Turkish  dominions  from  the  sultan,  and  thus  be- 
came involved  in  a  war  with  England,  France,  and 
Turkey.  The  czar  was  defeated  in  the  struggle,  which 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  captum  of  the  Kuasian 
stronghold,  Sebastopol,  in  1855.  /    I/l/^ 

14.  Nicholas  died  during  this  contest  ana  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Alexander  IL,  who  was  assassinated 
in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1881.  His  son, 
Alexander  III.,  succeeded  him.  Russia,  though  still 
partly  barbaix)us,  is  an  empire  of  immense  power,  and 
is  constantly  improving  in  every  thing  which  contrib- 
ntes  to  the  civilization  of  a  people.  It  i*  now  (1886) 
at  peace  with  every  nation  of  Europe,   f:^] 

12.  Who  was  the  next  czar  of  Russia?  What  of  him?/  13.  What  hap- 
I>ened  in  1854?  What  was  the  result?  14.  Who  succeeded  Nicholas? 
What  of  Russia  at  the  present  day  ? 
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CHAPTER  CXXXIT.— EuEOPE  CoimHUia>. 

About  Sweden. 

1.  The  Swedish  territories  at  present  comprise 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  part  of  Lapland.  These  are 
bounded  nori;h  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  east  by  Lapland, 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  Baltic;  south  by  the 
Baltic,  the  Kattigat,  and  the  Skager  Rack;  and  west  by 
the  Atlantic 

2.  Sweden  ia  a  cold  and  mountainous  country,  cele- 
brated for  its  iron,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
brought  to  this  country.     The  people  are  industrious, 

Cbapteb  CXXX17. — !.  What  do  Che  Swedish  terriioriescomprise  7  Bound  tlicm. 
2.  What  of  Swedeu  ?    The  people  ! 
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bold,  frank,  and  independent.  A  large  part  of  the 
inhabitants  live  upon  milk,  cheese,  and  fish.  In  winter 
they  clothe  themselves  in  furs  and  sheepskins. 

3.  The  Swedes  are  a  sensible  people,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  make  the  best  of  evfery  thing.  When  their 
long  winter  goes  away,  they  celebrate  the  return  of 
spring  by  dancing  around  a  May-pole.  They  love  their 
coimtry,  and  insist  that  it  is  the  pleasantest  part  of 
the  world. 

4.  Though  they  dress  in  sheepskins,  and  Hve  in  a 
homespun  sort  of  way,  they  are  still  very  polite.  They 
are,  in  short,  much  more  amiable,  respectable,  and  well- 
behaved,  than  many  of  the  kings  and  princes  about 
whom  I  have  been  telling  you. 

6.  Not  much  is  known  about  the  early  history  of 
Sweden.  In  ancient  times  it  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Denmark,  A  Danish  queen,  called  Margaret, 
ruled  over  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  in  ISSiT. 

6.  In  1518,  the  Danish  king  Christian  caused  ninety- 
four  Swedish  senators  to  be  massacred  in  the  city  of 
Stockholm.  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  son  of  one  of  these 
senators,  incited  the  Swedes  to  revolt  against  Denmark. 

7.  The  king  of  Denmark  sent  an  army  to  put  down 
the  rebels.     But  the  ships  in  which  the  Danish  soldiers 

3.  What  of  the  Swedes?    4.  Their  dress?    Manners?    6.  History  of  Sweden? 
Who  ruled  in  138T  ?    6.  What  was  done  in  1518?    What  of  Gustavus  Vasa  ? 
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had  embarke^Tg^*  embedded  in  the  ice,  on  the  coast 
of  Sweden.  The  inhabitants  skated  off  fix)m  the 
shore,  and  set  the  ships  on  fire. 

8.  Giistavus  Vasa  succeeded  in  freeing  his  country, 
and  was  elected  king.  T?he  next  sovereign  of  Sweden 
who  is  worth  mentioning,  was  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
He  began  to  reign  in  1611,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

9.  This  king  was  a  great  warrior,  and  vanquished 
the  best  generals  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  of  Grer- 
many.  In  1633,  he  won  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  but  was 
killed  at  the  moment  of  victory. 

10.  Gustavus  Adolphus  left  a  daughter  named  Chris- 
tina, who  was  then  only  six  years  old.  She  was 
thought  to  possess  remarkable  talents,  and  great  pains 
were  taken  with  her  education.  But  she  was  neither 
a  good  woman  nor  a  good  queen. 

11.  After  reigning  a  considerable  time,  queen 
Christina  became  weary  of  the  cares  of  government 
She  therefore  abdicated  the  throne,  and  set  out  to 
seek  a  residence  in  some  pleasanter  country  than 
Sweden. 

12.  But  her  conduct  was  so  bad,  that  all  the  kings 
of  Europe  were  ashamed  to  have  such  a  woman   in 

7.  What  of  the  kinpf?  The  ships  ?  8.  What  of  Gustavus  Vasa  ?  9.  Who  was 
king  of  Sweden  in  1611?  What  of  Oustarus  Adolphus?  In  what  battle  did 
he  die?     10,  1 1.  What  can  you  tell  of  Christina? 
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their  dominions.  At  last,  she  adopted  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  pope  permitted  her  to  reside -in 
Home. 


v^\-^ : 

CHAPTER  CXXXV.— EuBOPE  Oontinttbd. 
Charley  the  Twelfth  cmd  his  successors. 

1.  The  most  femons  sovereign  that  Sweden  ever 
had,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world,  was 
Charles  the  Twelfth.  But  my  readers  must  have  be- 
come tired  of  hearing  about  conquerora ;  so  that  I  shall 
speak  very  briefly  of  Charles. 

2.  He  began  to  reign  in  1697,  at  fifteen  years  of 
age.  From  his  youth  upward,  he  thought  of  nothing 
but  being  a  soldier.  When  he  was  only  about  seven- 
teen years  old,  the  czar  of  Russia,  and  the  kings  of 
Poland  and  Denmark,  made  war  upon  him, 

3.  Charles  beat  them  all  in  the  first  campaign. 
When  he  heard  the  bullets  whistling  by  his  ears,  be 
showed  great  delight,  and  exclaimed — "  That  shall  be 

12.  Where  was  she  permitted  to  reside  ? 

Chapter  CXXXV. — 1.  Who  was  the  most  famous  of  the  kings  of  Sweden? 
2.  When  did  he  begin  to  reign  ?  What  did  he  principally  think  of  when  a  boy? 
Who  made  war  upon  him  ?    3.  What  anecdote  can  you  tell  of  him  7 


f.. 
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mymnricl"    ASaT^o,^  h,  Uved,  he  never  wkh- 

ed  for  any  other  music. 

4.  But  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  people  when  their  king 
loves  the  whistling  of  bullets,  Charles  the  Twelfth 
was  a  scourge  to  all  Europe,  and  to  his  own  kingdom 
more  than  to  any  other.  He  delighted  in  war  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  for  any  good  which  he  expected  to 
gain  by  it. 

5.  During  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign,  Charles 
was  constantly  successfiil,  but  in  1709,  the  czar  of 
Russia  gained  a  great  victory  over  him,  at  Pultowa. 
Charles  made  his  escape  into  Turkey. 

6.  He  continued  in  that  country  five  years,  although 
he  might  safely  have  returned  home.  He  seemed  to 
care  nothing  about  his  own  dominions.  When  the 
Swedes  sent  to  inquire  what  they  should  do  in  his 
absence,  Charles  answered,  that  he  would  send  one  of 
his  old  boots  to  govern  them. 

7.  At  last,  in  1Y14,  he  left  Turkey  and  returned  to 
Sweden.  His  first  business  was  to  make  war  again. 
But  his  warfare  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 


4.  What  can  you  say  of  him?  5.  What  of  Charles  XII.  for  the  first  fewyeat^ 
of  his  reigii?  When  was  the  battle  of  Pultowa?  Where  did  Charles  fly? 
6.  How  long  did  he  stay  in  Turkey  ?    What  answer  did  he  send  to  a  message 

from  the  Swedes?    7.  When  did  Charles  return  to  Sweden  ?    What  of  him  whoo 
there? 
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8.  One  night,  while  besieging  a  fortress  in  Norway, 
lie  advanced  in  front  of  his  troops  to  see  how  the  siege 
was  going  on.  A  cannon-shot  struck  him  on  the  head, 
and  MUed  him.  He  was  found  grasping  his  sword, 
which  was  half  drawn  from  the  scabbard.  Historians 
seem  hardly  decided  whether  to  call  Charles  the  Twelfth 
a  hero  or  a  madman.  /^<¥9 

9.  One  of  his  successors,  namfe(^  ^  Irustavus  the 
Third,  was  shot  at  a  masquerade,  k^li92.  Gustavus 
the  Fourth  behaved  in  such  a  manner  that  his  subjects 
were  compelled  to  dethrone  him.  This  took  place  in 
1809. 

10.  The  next  king  was  Charles  the  Thirteenth. 
The  emperor  Napoleon  caused  a  French  general,  named 
Bemadotte,  to  be  declared  Crown-prince  of  Sweden, 
and  heir  to  the  throne.  In  1818,  when  Charles  the 
Thirteenth  died,  Bemadotte  succeeded  him,  with  the 
title  of  Charles  John,  and  reigned  prosperously  several 
years. 

11.  Though  he  had  originally  been  only  a  common 
soldier,  Bemadotte  proved  to  be  a  better  king  than 
most  of  the  other  European  sovereigns,  whose  fore- 

8.  How  did  he  meet  his  death  What  do  historians  think  of  Charles  XII  ? 
9.  Who  succeeded  him  ?  When  did  Gastavus  III.  die  ?  When  was  Gustavus  IV. 
dethroned?  10.  Who  was  the  next  king  ?  What  of  Napoleon?  When  did  Ber- 
oadotte  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Sweden? 

21 
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fathers  had  worn  crowns  for  a  thousand  years.  In  1844, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,.  Oscar  I.,  who  was 
succeeded  in  1872  by  his  son,  Oscar  II.  The  popular 
tion  of  Sweden,  with  that  of  Norway,  is  six  millions. 


CHAPTER  CXXXVI— EoEOFK  CoinTHmtD. 

Ahout  Laplandy  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

1.  Lapland  is  the  most  northern  country  of  Europe 
and  is  divided  between  Russia  and  Sweden.  The 
country  is  so  cold  that  the  hot  liquor  we  call  brandy 
sometimes  freezes  there.    I  am  afraid,  however,  that 

II.  Whatof  BemfldotteT    Wlio  ia  the  preBont  kiLg? 
ChaptebCXXXVI.— 1-  Where  is  Lapland?    Wliatof  theclimalBT 
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the  Lapps  find  >6iea^s  of  thawing  more  of  it  than  is 
good  for  them. 

2.  I  have  already  told  you  somethinr^  ktbout  the 
Laplanders.  The  men  are  about  four  feet  high,  and 
the  women  not  much  taller  than  a  cider-barrel.  Th(? 
people  have  a  great  many  reindeer,  whose  flesh  supplier 
food,  and  whose  skins  furnish  clothing.  They  also  take 
the  place  of  horses,  and  drag  the  people  over  the  scow 
in  sledges,  at  a  rapid  rate.  These  people  havcj  no 
history  that  is  worthy  of  being  related  here. 

3.  Norway  is  an  extensive  country,  bounded  or  the 
west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  the  east  by 
Sweden.  It  is  a  cold,  bleak,  and  barren  region,  but 
the  inhabitants  live  pretty  comfortably.  They  have 
very  fine  cows,  from  which  they  make  the  best  butter 
in  the  world. 

4.  Bergen  is  the  largest  city,  and  has  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  houses  are  small,  and  generally 
built  of  wood.  Fires  sometimes  do  great  damage,  and 
therefore  there  are  a  good  many  watchmen,  who  walk 
about  the  streets  at  night,  muffled  up  in  thick  great- 
coats. Every  hour,  they  cry  out, "  God  preserve  our 
good  city  of  Bergen !" 

2.  What  of  the  Laplanders?  Reindeer?  History?  3.  Where  is  Norway? 
What  of  the  oonntry?  The  people  ?  Butter  ?  4.  What  of  Bergen  ?  Its  popu' 
lation  7     What  of  the  houses  ?    Are  fires  frequent  ?    What  of  the  watchmen  ? 


A  I 
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5.  Norway  was  early  inhabited  by  rougli  tribes,  who 
were  adventurous  seamen.  There  seems  to  have  been 
now  and  then  a  pirate  among  them,  for  in  860,  a  pirate, 
named  Nadodv,  discovered  Iceland,  which  was  after* 
ward  settled  by  the  Norwegians. 

6.  Norway  was  conquered  by  Canute,  king  of  DeD 
mark,  in  1030 ;  but  six  years  after,  it  became  indepen 
dent,  and  for  many  years  it  was  governed  by  its  own 
king.     In  1397,  it  was  incorporated  with  Denmark,  and 
continued  a  part  of  that  kingdom  till  1814,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  Sweden. 

7.  Denmark  is  a  little  kingdom  lying  between 
Sweden  and  Germany.  It  is  a  level  country,  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  sea.  The  people  have  light  com- 
plexions, and  the  skin  of  the  ladies  is  said  to  be  ex- 
Deedingly  white.  The  people  have  a  great  many  cattle, 
and  they  seem  very  fond  of  tilling  the  soiL  Copen- 
hagen, the  capital,  has  two  hundred  and  twenty  thou^ 
Band  inhabitants.  The  whole  population  of  the  king- 
dom is  two  and  a  quarter  millions.  The  Danish  laii' 
guage  is  spoken  both  in  Denmark  and  Norway. 

8.  The  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,   Sweden,  and 

5.  How  was  Norway  early  inhabited  ?  What  was  done  in  860  ?  6.  When  was 
Norway  conquered,  and  by  whom  ?  When  did  it  beoome  independent?  What  of 
it  in  139t?  In  1814?  T.  Where  is  Denmark?  What  of  it?  The  people? 
What  of  Copenhagen  ?  Its  population  ?  Population  of  the  Danish  kingdom  ? 
Wliat  language  is  spoken  in  Norway  and  Denmark  ? 
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Norway  were  anciently  called  Scandinavia.  In  very 
early  times  they  were  occupied  by  tribes  of  Finns  and 
Germans ;  afterward  the  Goths  conquered  these  coun- 
tries. They  were  led  by  Odin,  of  whom  many  marvel- 
lous tales  are  told,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped as  a  kind  of  Jupiter  among  these  northern 
tribes.  Skiold,  the  son  of  Odin,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  king  of  Denmark. 

9.  All  that  we  really  know  of  Denmark  at  this  early 
period,  is,  that  the  people  were  composed  of  wild,  ad- 
venturous warriors,  who  were  generally  considered  by 
the  more  southern  nations  of  Europe  as  pirates.  About 
the  time  that  the  Homan  empire  fell,  the  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  Norwegians  were  known  by  the  general 
name  of  Normans. 

10^  These  bold  freebooters  sallied  forth  in  their 
little  vessels,  and  made  conquests  in  different  countries. 
Some  of  them  settled  in  England,  some  in  that  pai*t  of 
Prance  called  Normandy,  and  some  of  them  reached 
Spain  and  Italy. 

11.  In  920,  the  several  Danish  tribes  appear  to  have 
been  united  under  one  government.     Canute  conquered 

■^^—      I  ■  ■  ,  ■  ■■   m^    ^      ■    ■  ,  ^i—i   ^i..  ■  ■■■     ■■■■■■■     1  ,  I.I   ■    ■■    ■■!      ■■         r 

8.  What  three  countries  were  called  Scandinavia  ?  Who  occupied  it  ?  Who  led 
these  tribes  7  Who  was  the  first  king  of  Denmark  ?  9.  What  of  Denmark  at 
this  earlj  period?  What  people  were  called  Normans?  10.  What  of  these  free- 
booteas  ?    Where  did  thej  settle  7 
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England  and  a  part  of  Scotland  in  1016,  and  subdued  ^ 
Norway  in  1080.  Since  his  time,  Denmark  has  had  a  ^ 
great  many  sovereigns,  and  been  engaged  in  several  "^ 
wars,  but  its  history  offeraJaitJ^le  that  is  interesting  ,^ 


CHAPTEK  CXXX Vn. — EmBOPE  X)ontinued. 
Brief  Notices  of  several  Kingdoms  and  States. 

1.  There  are  several  countries  of  Europe,  of  which 
my  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  give  a  separate  history. 
Some  of  them  have  been  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
other  Jkingdoms.  The  rest  must  be  briefly  noticed  in 
one  chapter. 

2.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  make  a  long  story  about 
Holland,  a  country  once  covered  by  the  sea,  which  is 
now  walled  out  by  a  vast  dyke.  The  people  of  Hol- 
land, who  number  nearly  four  millions,  are  called 
Dutch,  and  are  known  all  the  world  over  as  great 
smokers.  They  are,  however,  an  industrious  people, 
and  I  know  of  nothing  more  comfortable  than  the  in, 

11.  What  took  place  in  920  ?  What  of  Ganute  t  What  took  place  in  1016f 
In  1080? 

Chapter  CXXXVII.—1,  a.  What  of  Holland?  The  people?  Whatia  tiie 
population  of  AmBterdam  ?  « 
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side  of  a  thrifty  Dutchman's  house  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Amsterdam,  the  capital,  contains  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 

3.  In  Belgium,  the  people,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
appear  to  have  a  mixture  of  Dutch  and  French  man- 
ners. They  smoke  a  great  deal  of  tobacco,  yet  speak 
the  French  language.  The  country  is  pleasant,  and 
some  parts  are  beautiful.  Many  of  the  cities  are  very 
interesting.  The  population  is  five  and  a  half  mil- 
lions. 

4.  The  NethOTlands,  or  Holland  and  Belgium,  were 
formerly  one  country.  The  whole  territory  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea,  east  by  Germany,  south 
by  France,  and  west  by  the  British  Channel  and  the 
North  Sea.  These  territories  belonged  at  one  time  to 
Rome,  afterward  to  Grermany,  and  finally  to  Spain. 

5.  In  1581,  the  seven  northern  provinces  revolted 
against  Philip  of  Spain,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
republic,  which  was  then  called  Holland.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  a  very  powerful  nation, 
especially  by  sea.  At  this  time  its  ships  often  fought, 
and  sometimes  successfully,  with  the  British  fleets. 


3.  What  of  the  people  of  Belgium  ?  The  country  7  The  cities  ?  Population  ? 
4.  What  of  Holland  and  Belgium  ?  How  is  the  territory  bounded  ?  To  whom  has 
it  belonged  at  difTerent  times?  6.  What  took  place  in  1581?  When  was  Hol- 
land yery  powerful  ? 


■) 
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6.  The  remaining  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were 
long  under  the  government  of  Austria.  In  1810,  the 
whole  of  the  Netherlands  were  imited  to  France,  but 
were  afterward  formed  into  a  separate  kingdom.  In. 
1830,  there  was  a  revolution,  and  the  southern  prov- 
inces now  compose  the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 

T.  Poland  was  once  a  nation  of  Europe,  but  it  is  now 
no  longer  so.  It  was  bounded  north  and  east  by  the 
Russian  dominions,  south  by  the  river  Dneister,  and 
west  by  Prussia.  In  1772  the  sovereigns  of  Kussia^ 
Prussia,  and  Austria  seized  upon  Poland,  and  divided 
the  greater  part  of  its  territori^es  among  themselvea 
In  1795  they  seized  the  remainder.  The  inhabitants 
struggled  bravely  for  their  freedom,  but  in  vain..  They 
were  cruelly  treated  by  Nicholas,  the  emperor  of  Hussia, 
who  sent  thousands  into  exile,  and  banished  thousands 
to  other  countries.  Some  of  the  Poles  have  fled  from 
oppression  to  this  country. 

6.  What  of  the  remaining  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  ?  What  took  place  in 
1810?  In  1830?  7.  Wliat  of  Poland?  Its  boondariefl?  What  took  plaoe  in 
.1772  ?    In  1796  ?    What  of  the  Poles ? 
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CHAPTER  OXXXVm.— EuEOPE  Ooktinued. 

Chronclogy  of  BtLssia^  Sweden^  La/piamd^  Iforway^  Denma/rJc^ 

HoUcmdy  Bdgiv/m^  <kc. 


A.D. 

£!ngdom  of  Sweden  begun 481 

The  first  king  reigas  in  Denmark.     714 
Iceland  discovered  by  the  Norwe- 
gians      860 

Christianity  introduced  into  Russia    956 
Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  conquer- 
ed England 1016 

Norway  conquered  by  Canute. . .  1030 
Russia  conquered  by  the  Crim  Tar- 
tars  ; 1237 

Norway  incorporated  with   Den- 
mark     1387 

Russia  independent  of  the  Tartars  1462 

Massacre  in  Sweden 1518 

GoBtavus  Yasa  expelled  the  Danes 

from  Sweden 1525 

Gustavus     Yasa     ascended     the 

throne  of  Sweden 1528 

The  first  czar  reigned  in  Russia. .  1553 
Republic  of  Holland  founded. ....   1581 
Gustavus  Adolphus  king  of  Swe- 
den   1611 

Battle  of  Lutzen,  and  death  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus 1633 

Peter  the  Great  begins  to  reign . .  1696 
Charles  XII.  begins  to  reign  in 

Sweden 1697 

Peter  the    Great  defeats  Charles 

XIL  at  Pultowa 1709 

Charles  XIL  returns  to  Sweden.  • .  17 14 


A.  D. 

Russia  becomes  an  empire 172 1 

Peter  the  Great  died 1725 

Peter  11.  died 1730 

Elizabeth    ascends  the  throne  of 

Russia 1740 

Peter  III.  ascends  the  throne 1762 

Partition  of  Poland 1772 

Gustavus  III.  died 1792 

Russia  declared  war  against  France  1 7  92 

Catherine  II.  died 1796 

Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  died. ...  1801 
Copenhagen    bombarded   by    the 

English 1807 

Gustavus  lY.  of  Sweden  dethroned  1809 
Netherlands  united  to  France. ...  1810 

The  city  of  Moscow  burnt 1812 

Norway  transferred  to  Sweden. ..  1814 
Commercial  treaty  between  Den- 
mark and  England 1824 

Alexander,   emperor    of    Russia, 

dies 1825 

Nicholas   ascends   the   throne   of 

Russia 1825 

Revolution  in  the  Netherlands;  di- 
vided into  Holland  and  Belgium  1830 
Russia  makes  war  against  Turkey  1854 

Death  of  Nicholas 1855 

Sebastopol  taken 1855 

Coronation  of  Alexander  II.  at 
Moscow 1856 
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CHAPTER  OXXXIX.— EuBOPB   Continukd. 
Kingdom  of  Oreat  BHtain  and  Irelcmd. 

!•  I  HAVE  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  country 
in  Europe ;  the  country  where  there  is  more  comfort; 
more  good  sense,  more  thorough  civilization,  mcwe 
true  religion,  than  in  any  other  place  in  Europe,  Asia^ 
or  Africa. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  emr 
braces  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The 
three  first  countries  are  upon  the  island  of  Great 
Britain.  This  island  is  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe, 
and  is  separated  by  the  British  Channel  from  Prance. 
At  the  narrowest  part,  this  channel  is  twenty-five  miles 
wide.  Ireland  lies  west  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  distance 
of  about  sixty  miles. 

QuESTioKS  ON  THE  Map  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. — How  are  the  British  Islands 
boanded  ?  AVhero  is  London  ?  Give  the  direction  of  the  following  plaoes  from 
London:  Plymouth;  Dublin;  Birmingham;  Liverpool;  Bristol;  Leeds;  Abei^ 
deen;  Glasgow;  Cork;  Edinburgh;  Londonderry;  Dumfries.  Where  are  the 
Orkney  Islands  ?  The  Slietland  Mauds  ?  The  Hebrides  ?  Where  is  the  English 
Channel?  The  Isle  of  Wight?  Gape  Clear?  St.  George's  Channel?  Land's 
End  ?  The  Frith  of  Forth  ?  The  River  Dee  ?  The  Trent  ?  The  Severn  ?  The 
Boyne  ?  The  Derwent  ?  The*  Humber  ?  The  Tweed  ?  By  what  are  England  and 
Ireland  separated?    Where  is  Wales? 

CHAPTER  CXXXIX.—1.  Which  is  the  most  interesting  country  in  Europe? 
2.  What  is  embraced  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland?    What  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  ?    What  of  the  British  Channel  ?    Ireland  ? 
16 
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3.  These  two  islands  are  small  in  extent,  but  they 
contain  over  thirty-five  millions  of  inhabitants.  Be- 
sides this,  the  kingdom  has  colonies  in  various  parts  of 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  so  that  the  king  rules  over 
nearly  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  peopla  Great 
Britain  may  be  considered  the  ricbest  and  most  power- 
ful kingdom  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

4.  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  first  settlers  of  our 
country  came  from  England.  They  brought  with 
them  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  where 
they  lived.  Thus  tbe  United  States  became  very 
much  like  England;  the  houses,  the  churches,  the 
dress  of  the  people  in  the  two  countries,  are  nearly 
the  same.  Besides  this,  the  people  speak  the  same 
language. 

6.  But  you  must  remember  that  England  is  an  older 
and  richer  country  than  ours.  It  has  larger  cities,  more 
splendid  churches,  more  beautiful  roads,  finer  gardens, 
and  many  other  things  superior  to  what  can  be  found 
in  this  country. 

6.  Besides  all  this,  England  has  a  king  or  a  queen, 
Hrho  has  several  magnificent  palaces.  England,  too, 
has  a  great  many  noblemen,  who  live  in  costly  country- 

3.  Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  7  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  7  4.  How 
can  you  account  for  the  United  States  resembling  England  7  5.  How  does  tbe 
latter  country  excel  the  former  ? 
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seats.  These  ride  about  in  coaches,  some  of  which  cost 
ten  thousand  dollars.  Thus  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
splendor  in  England  than  we  find  here. 

7.  But,  as  an  offset  to  this,  there  is  more  poverty 
there  than  in  our  happier  country.  Beggars  throng  the 
streets,  even  in  London,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thousands  of  people,  too,  who 
are  not  beggars,  labor  very  hard,  and  yet  are  scarcely 
able  to  live.  Sometimes  a  great  many  people  die  for 
want  of  food.  Thus  England  is  a  country  which  is 
wonderful  for  its  magnificence  and  power,  yet  with  all 
its  wealth,  a  large  portion  of  the  pecyple  suffer  the  pangs 
of  poverty. 

6.  What  of  the  king?    liTol^meii?    7.  What  of  poverty  in  Ki^Umd?    Whatcaa 
.yoa  say  of  England? 


UNIYKBSAL  mSTOEr. 


VIXW  IN  LOHUOH. 

CHAPTER  CXL.— EuKOPE  CoNnNTTED. 

^bmit  London,  and  other  citAes  of  England,  Wales,  ScoiUma, 

and  Ireland. 

1.  London  is  the  lai^et  and  finest  city  in  Europe, 
and  contains  about  four  millions  of  inhabitants.  The 
Thames,  a  considerable  river,  runs  through  it.  Across 
this  there  are  a  number  of  handsome  stone  bridges,  and 
beneath  it  is  a  tunnel,  so  that  people  may  walk  under 
the  water !  London  has  no  wall  around  it  like  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  most  large  cities  of  the  continent,  but  it  is 

Cbaptkb  CXL— 1.  PopulettOD  of  LontlonT     Tbe  Thames?    Coanuy  woutd 
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encircled  by  a  beauttfiil  country,  dotted  with  villages, 
villas,  and  country-seats. 

2.  London  seems  like  a  world  of  itself;  you  might 
walk  about  for  a  year,  and  go  into  some  new  street 
every  day.  In  some  parts  of  the  city  there  are  such 
streams  of  people,  that  it  always  seems  there  like  the 
Fourth  of  July,  or  Election  day.  The  shops  are  filled 
with  beautiful  things,  and  the  streets  are  crowds  with 
coaches  and  carriages  of  all  sorts. 

3.  The  palace  of  St.  James  is  a  dark  old  buildmg, 
but  the  late  king  had  a  new  one  built  for  him,  which 
is  very  fine.  Westminster  Abbey  is  an  old  Gothic 
church,  which  strikes  every  beholder  with  admiration 
and  wonder.  St.  Paurs  is  a  more  modem  church,  and 
is  very  handsome. 

4.  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  of  the  other  wonder- 
ful things  in  London,  nor  can  I  tell  you  of  the  other 
beautiful  towns  and  cities  in  England.  You  must  read 
about  them  in  some  larger  book,  or  come  and  see  m/d 
of  a  long  winter  night. 

5.  I  will  then  tell  you  of  Manchester,  where  they 
make  beautiful  ginghams,  calicoes,  and  other  good^i; 
of  Birmingham,  where  they  make  guns,  pistols,  sworda, 
locks,  and  lamps ;  of  Sheffield,  where  they  make  knives, 

2.  Describe  the  appearance  of  Londoa.    3.  Palace  of  St.  James?    Westmivistey 
^bbej?    St.  Paul's?     5.  What  of  Manchester ?    Birmingham?    Sheffield? 


F 
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forks,  and  scissors;  and  of  other  places,  where  they 
make  a  great  variety  of  ai-ticles. 

6.  Wales  is  a  country  of  mountains,  lying  on  the  * 
west  of  England.  Most  of  the  people  talk  the  Welsh 
language,  which  you  could  not  understand.  They  are 
very  industrious,  and  live  in  a  comfortable  mannec 
Their  mountains  are  celebrated  for  producing  coal,  tin, 
iron,  and  copper. 

7.  Scotland  is  also  a  land  of  mountains.  In  the 
southern  part,  the  people  speak  the  Scotch  language, 
which  perhaps  you  could  partly  understand.  But  in 
the  highlands  of  the  north,  the  inhabitants  speak 
Gaelic,  which  would  be  as  strange  to  you  as  the  lan- 
guage of  an  Arab. 

8.  The  capital  of  Scotland  is  Edinburgh,  a  fine, 
smoky  old  city,  with  an  immense  high  castle  in  the 
midst  of  it.  Besides  this,  there  are  many  fine  towns  in 
Scotland,  Glasgow  is  a  large  place,  celebrated  for  its 
manufectures. 

9.  Ireland  is  a  bright  green  island,  containing  five 
millions  of  people.  It  is  the  native  land  of  those  cheer- 
ful, witty  Irishmen,  who  come  out  to  this  country  in 
such  abundance.   If  their  country  waa  happily  governed, 

6.  Where  is  Wales?  What  of  the  people?  Mountains?  T.  Wliat  of  Soot- 
iftod?  Language?  8.  What  of  Edinburgh?  Olaagow?  9.  What  of  InlardT 
Govenunent? 
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they  would  not  come  here ;  but  the  truth  is  that  Ire- 
land has  felt  the  miseries  of  bad  government  for  many 
years,  and  a  large  part  of  the  people  are  therefore  kept 
in  a  state  of  distressing  poverty. 

10.  The  Irish,  however,  are  a  very  interesting  peoples 
At  home  or  abroad,  they  seem  to  be  fiiU  of  wit  and 
hospitality.  It  is  by  their  lively  disposition  and  cheer- 
ful turn  of  mind,  that  they  seem  to  soften  the  evils 
which  so  offcen  pursue  them. 

11.  Dublin  is  the  capital  of  Ireland,  and  some  of  its 
streets  are  magnificent,  but  many  portions  of  it  are 
filled  with  inhabitents  who  present  the  most  wofal 
aspect  of  raggednessyand  misery.  Beggary  is  common 
in  all  parts  of  the  kiMjclom. 


10.  What  of  the  I 


f   11.  What  of  DubUn  ?  '' 


^\ 
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cBLTio  iHBABrrABra  or  BBn'Aiir. 

CHAPTER  CXLI.— Europe  CoNTiNnEa>. 

Origin  of  the  Sritish  Nation — The  Druids. 

1.  It  13  supposed  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
ire  originally  settled  by  a  colony  from  Gaul.     These 

wire  called  Gaela,  or  Celta  Their  descendants  are 
fou^^^at  this  day  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland.  Some  of  these  6till  speak  the 
ancient  Gaelic  or  Celtic  language. 

2.  Very  little  is  known  about  these  islands  till  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar.    He  invaded  England  in  the  year 


CSAPTEE  CXLL— 1.  What  oT  the  Gaels,  or  Celta? 
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55  before  the  Christian  era.  The  country  was  then 
called  Britannia,  or  Britain.  It  was  inhabited  by  bar- 
barians, some  of  whom  wcKPe  the  skins  of  wild  beasts^ 
w^hile  others  were  entirely  naked.  They  were  painted^ 
like  the  American  Indians.  Their  weapons  were 
clubs,  spears,  and  swords,  with  which  they  fiercely 
attacked  the  Roman  invaders. 

3.  The  ancient  Britons,  like  the  other  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  were  idolaters.  Their  priests  were 
called  druids.  Their  places  of  worship  were  in  the 
open  air,  and  consisted  of  huge  stone  pillars,  standing 
in  a  circle.  A  large  stone  in  the  middle  was  used  as 
an  altar,  and  human  victims  were  sacrificed  upon  it. 
The  ruins  of  one  of  these  temples  still  remains  at 
Stonehenge,  and  is  very  wonderful. 

4.  The  druids  considered  the  oak  a  sacred  tree. 
They  set  a  great  value  on  the  misletoe,  a  sort  of  plant 
which  sometimes  grows  on  the  oak.  Wherever  they 
found  the  misletoe,  they  held  a  banquet  beneath  the 
spreading  branches  of  the  oak  on  which  it  grew. 

5.  The  druids  incited  the  Britons  to  oppose  the 
Roman  power.     They  fought  fiercely,  and  the  country 

2.  "When  did  Caesar  inyade  England?  What  was  Great  Britain  then  called? 
What  of  the  people  ?  3.  Religion  of  the  ancient  Britons  ?  Who  wore  the  draids  ? 
What  of  their  places  of  worship  ?  4.  How  was  the  oak  considered  by  the  dnddaf 
The  misletoe  7 
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was  not  entirely  subdued  till  sixty  years  after  the 
Christian  era.  Suetonius,  a  Boman  general,  then  cut 
down  the  sacred  groves  of  oak,  destroyed  the  temples, 
aad  threw  the  druids  into  the  fires  which  they  had 
themselves  kindled  to  roast  the  Eomans. 

6.  The  Scots,  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  tha 
island,  were  a  fierce  people,  and  were  still  unconquered. 
To  prevent  them  from  making  incursions  into  Britain^ 
the  Romans  built  a  wall  from  the  river  Tyne  to  the 
Frith  of  Solway. 

Y.  The  Britons  remained  quietly  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  for  nearly  five  centiu'ies  after  the  Chris- 
tian era;  adopting  during  this  period,  many  of  the 
Roman  customs.  They  never  attempted  to  free  them- 
^  selves.  But,  at  last,  the  Roman  empire  became  so  weak 
that  the  emperor  Valentinian  withdrew  his  troops  from 
Britain. 

8.  The  inhabitants  had  grown  so  imwarlike,  that, 
when  the  Roman  soldiers  were  gone,  they  found  them- 
selves unable  to  resist  the  Scots.  They  therefore  asked 
the  assistance  of  two  tribes  of  people  fix)m  Germany, 
4^alled  Saxons  and  Angles. 

5.  When  was  tbe  country  entirely  subdued?  What  of  SuetoniuB?  6.  What  of 
the  Soots?  What  did  the  Romans  do?  *l.  How  long  did  Rome  govern  Britain? 
What  of  the  emperor  Valeutinian  ?  8.  Whose  aid  did  the  Britons  ask  agaiiist  tbe 
Scots? 


'^'^p^^Z^t 


9  These  people  drove  back  the  Scots 
part  of  the  island.  Then,  instead  of  reti 
many,  they  took  possession  of  Britain  by 


/^o 
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^CHAPTER  CXLII.— EoEOPB  Contikued. 

Soison,  and  Danish  kings  of  England. 

1.  In  the  year  827  of  the  Christian  era,  all  the  seven 

kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  were  united  into  one, 

under  the  government  of  I^bert.    He  was  therefore 

the  first  king  of  England. 

9.  What  did  tbeae  tno  tribei  do?     How  was  BriUin  then  dividedT 
CuFTEK  OXUL— 1.  Who  was  tbe  Orat  king  of  Bnf^odr    Whu  Idugdonui  did 
he  govern? 


me 
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2.  Egbert  ^(S)  ngfcive'yif  Eng^d,  but  Mfl  been 

edu^d  in  F|ghce,(afc  the  cc^^f  Gl^lerrf^e.     He 

1^  therefore  mdte  pdlishedpid/ enlightened  tl](SQ.  m<  ^ 

^of  the  ^fSson  kings.  'l)iiring  the  reign  of  i^bert,fa 

'  fdt  mfShy  7^1^  /Skfteny&rd.  the  E^es  n^e-  incorsid^d 

int<3^^Eng]|6hd.     They  8<metimesyoverySh  the  wBx^e 

'i^Sfred,  who^i^  in  872.  ft 

fifty-six  li&tles  4ith  them,  bv  s^^d  l^d.  *]0] 
yoc(||Siion,  he  went  into/the  cfiaip^  the  lefties  in^the 
disguise^of  ^  l^Skper.    THe^j5k  iSbticeym  every  thing, 
Old  piflined  /^/StlQ3k  uTOn  the  ^&Dp.    Betuming  t<y  . 
hi^Vown  men^e  led  theny^^ainst  the  I|flnes,  whom  he 
*mpletely  ^uted.  / 

'  4.  This  king  was  called^vlfred  the  G^^y^d  he 
\^  /Q  better  right  to  the  epithet  of  Great  than  most 
other  kings  who  have  borne  it.  He  made  wise  laws, 
and  instituted  the  custom  sj  trial  by  jury.  He  likewise 
founded  the  universit5r4fyOxford.  Nearly^  hundred 
years  after  his  deathVtAe  Danes  again  broke  into 
England.  There  was  mcAv  no  Alfred  to  oppose  them. 
They  were  accordingly  victorious,  and  three  Danish 
kings  governed  the  country  in  succession. 

2.  What  of  Egbert?  What  of  the  Banes?  3.  When  did  Alfred  ascend  the 
throne  ?'  What  did  he  do  ?  4.  Why  waa  he  called  Alfred  the  Great  ?  What  of 
tlie  Banes  after  his  death  ? 
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5.  Canute  the  Great  wa«  one  of  tliem.  He  appears 
to  have  been  an  old  pirate,  or,  as  they  were  called  in 
those  days,  (Q  sea-king.  One  day,  when  he  and  his 
courtiers  were  walking  on  the  shore,  they  called  him 
ting  of  the  sea,  and  told  him  that  he  had  but  to  com 
inand,  and  the  waves  would  obey  him. 

6.  Canute  desired^  chair  of  state  to  be  brought  and 
placed  on  the  hard,  smooth  sand.  Then,  seating  himself 
in  the  chair,  he  stretched  out  his  sceptre  over  the  waves, 
with(a)very  commanding  aspect- 

7.  "  Roll  back  thy  waves,  thou  sea !"  cried  Canute. 
"  I  am  thy  king  and  master !  How  darest  thou  foam 
and  thimder  in  my  presence?"  But  the  sea,  nowise 
abashed,  came  roaring  and  whitening  onward,  and 
threw  a  sheet  of  spray  over  Canute  and  all  the  cour- 
tiers. The  giant  waves  rolled  upward  on  the  beach, 
far  beyond  the  monarches  chair.  They  would  soon 
have  swallowed  him  up,  together  with  his  courtiers^ 
if  they  had  not  all  scampered  to  the  dry  land. 

8.  In  the  year  1041,  the  Danes  were  driven  out  of 
fkigland,  and  another  Saxon  king,  called  Edward  the 
Confessor,  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  At  his  death, 
in  1066,  Harold,  who  was  also(a)  Saxon,  became  king; 

9.  But  he  was  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings.     No 

II  ■■  IP  ■    -  J.I       ■!■.  .    .    .1  I  .  ..     .  ^       ■  I  II  J,    .1     ■     I        <     I    I  »«  I 

6-7.  Tell  a  story  of  Canute.    8.  When  were  the  Danes  driven  out  of  Eugland! 
Who  waa  then  placed  upon  the  throne  ?    When  did  Harold  become  king? 
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sooner  had  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  William,  duke 
of  NcMinandy,  in  Prmice,  invaded  England,  at  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  men. 

10.  Harold  led  an  army  of  Saxons  against  the  Nor- 
man invaders,  and  fought  with  them  at  Hastings.  In 
the  midst  of  the  battle,  an  arrow  was  shot  through  his 
steel  helmet,  and  penetrated  his  brain.  The  duke  of 
Normandy  gained  the  victorv.  and  became  king  of 
England.  j^  ^" 


OHAPTEK  CXLin.— EuBOPB  CoiminTBD. 

Norman  hings  of  Englcmd. 

1.  William  the  Conqueror  (as  the  duke  of  Nor^ 
mandy  was  now  called)  reigned  about  twenty  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  William  Rufus, 
or  the  Red,  who  was  so  named  from  the  color  of  his 
hair. 

2.  The  Red  king  was  very  fond  of  hunting.     One 

day,  while   he  was  chasing /a)  deer  in   the   forestj^a) 

■ »         ■    ■  I .  I     I      Ill   ■  ■  I.  ■    I  « I    ■  I  »    III         , 

9.  Who  now  invaded  England?     10.  Where  was  the  battle  fought  between 
Harold  and  Wiiliam  ?    Who  became  king  of  England  ? 
Chapter  CXLIII.— 1.  Wlio  succeeded  William  the  Conqueror? 
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gentleman  by  the  xuime  of  Walter  Tyrrel  let  fly  an 
arrow.  It  glanced  against  /S)  tree,  and  hit  the  king  in 
the  breast ;  so  that  he  fell  from  his  horse  and  died. . 

8,  This  took  place  in  the  year  1100,  and  William 
Rufds  was  -succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry.  Thi^ 
kinjsc  was  called  Beaaclerk.  or  Excellent  Scholar,  be- 
ca^  he  was  able  to  write  his  name.  Kings  were  nat 
expected  to  h^Ve  much  learning  in  those  days.  On  the 
death  of  king  Henry  Beauclerk,  in  1186,  the  throne 
was  usurped  by  Stephen  of  Blois.  But  he  died  in  1154, 
and  wao  succeeded  by  Henry  the  Second,  who  was  son 
to  the  former  Henry. 

4.  This  monarch  had/a)  violent  quarrel  with  Thomas 
Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Hoping  to  please 
the  king,  four  knights  went  to  Canterbury,  and  mur^ 
dered  Becket  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  But  this  bloody 
deed  was /a)  cause  of  great  trouble  to  king  Henry ;  for 
the  pope  threatened  to  excommumoate  him. 

5.  In  order  to  pacify  his  holiness,  the  king  set  out 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Becket.  When  he 
entered  the  abbey  where  the  tomb  was  situated,  ths 
whole  community  of  monks  assaulted  him  with  rods^ 
The  king,  being  afraid  to  resist  tiiem,  was  soundly 

2.  Wliat  was  the  fate  ofWilliam  Bafits  ?  3.  When  did  Henry  Beanderk  begin 
his  reign  ?  When  did  Stephen  suooeed  to  the  throne  ?  When  did  be  die  ?  4.  Whn 
mardered  Thomas  Becket  ?    6.  What  happened  to  Henry  II.  ? 

22 
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wMpped,  and,  as/Oreward  for  his  patience,  he  received 
the  pope^B  pardon. 

6.  During  the  reign  of  this  king,  Ireland  was  con 
quered  and  annexed  to  the  reahn  of  England*  It  had 
previously  been  divided  into  several  separate  kingdomft 

7.  Richard  the  lion-hearted  was  crowned  king  ol 
England  in  1189.  He  was/^  valiant  man,  and  pofr 
sessed  prodigious  strength ;  and  he  delighted  m 
nothing  so  much  as  battle  and  slaughter.  After 
gaining  great  renown  in  Palestine,  he  was,  on  his  way 
back,  taken  and  imprisoned  for  two  years  by  the  duke 
of  Austria. 

8.  The  English  obtained  Richard's  release  by  paying 
'a^  heavy  ransom ;  but  soon  afterward,  while  besieging 
^  castle  in  Normandy,  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow  from 
/S:  cross-bow.     The  next  king  was  Richard's  brother 

John,  sumamed  Lackland,  or  Loseland. 

9.  This  epithet  was  bestowed  on  John  because  he 
lost  the  territories  which  the  English  kings  had  hither- 
to possessed  in  France.  John  was  one  of  the  woipst 
kings  that  ever  England  had.  Among  other  crimes, 
he  murdered  his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  who  was 
xightfiil  heir  to  the  crown. 

6.  Wbaft  of  Iieland  ?  1.  When  was  Richard  made  king  of  England  ?  What  of 
him?  8.  How  was  he  killed?  9.  Why  was  John  oalled  Lackland?  Whatof  luv^ 
His  crimes  ? 
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10,  The  barons  of  England  were  so  disgusted  with 
the  conduct  of  John,  that  they  assembled  at  Runny 
mede,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  a  written  deed,  called 
Magna  Charta.  This  famous  charter  was  dated  the  19th 
of  Jxme,  1215.  It  is  considered  the  foundation  of  Eng- 
lish liberty.  It  deprived  John,  and  all  his  successors,  of 
the  despotic  power  which  former  kings  had  exercised. 

11.  King  John  died  in  1216,  and  left  the  crown  to 
his  son,  who  was  then  only  nine  years  old.  He  was 
called  Henry  the  Third.  His  reign  continued  fifty-five 
years ;  but,  though  he  was  a  well-meaning  man,  he  had 
not  sufficient  wisdom  and  firmness  for  a  ruler. 


CHAPTER  CXLIV.— ExjEOPB  CoNrmtnisD. 
JEnglish  Wars  and  Rebellions. 

1.  The  next  king,  Edward  the  First,  was  crowned 
in  1272.  The  people  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Long- 
shanks,  because  his  legs  were  of  unusual  length.  He 
was  a  great  warrior,  and  fought  bravely  in  Palestine, 
and  in  the  civil  wars  of  England. 

2.  Edward  conquered  Wales,  which  had  hitherto 

10.  Who  filled  Ma^a  Charta?  What  is  it  considered?  11.  When  did  king 
John  die  ?    What  of  Henry  III.  ? 

Ohaftkb  OXLIV. — 1.  When  was  Edward  L  crowned?  What  did  the  people  call 
him?     What  of  him? 
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been/ a 'separate  kingdom.  He  attempted  to  conquer 
Scotland  likewise,  but  did  not  entirely  succeed.  The 
illustrious  William  Wallace  resisted  him,  and  beat  the 
English  troops  in  many  battles.  But,  at  last,  Wallace 
was  ^aken  prisoner  and  carried  in  chains  to  London, 
and  there  executed. 

3.  Robert  Bruce  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
and  renewed  the  war  against  Edward.  But  old  Long- 
shanks  was  determined  not  to  let  go  his  hold  of  poor 
Scotland.  He  mustered  an  immense  army,  and  was 
marching  northward,  when  a  sudden  sickness  put  an 
end  to  his  life. 

4.  His  son,  Edward  the  Second,  ascended  the  throne 
in  1307.  He  led  an  army  of /Q  hundred  thousand  men 
into  Scotland.  But  he  was  not  such  a  warrior  as  old 
king  Longshanks.  Robert  Bruce  encountered  him  at 
Bannockbum,  with  only  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
gained  |D  glorious  victory.  By  this,  Scotl^id  was  set 
free.  Edward  the  Second  reigned  about  twenty  years. 
He  was  a  foolish  and  miserable  king.  His  own  wife 
made  war  against  him  and  took  him  prisoner.  By  her 
instigation,  he  was  cruelly  murdered  in  prison. 

2.  What  of  Wales  ?  Who  resisted  Edward  in  Scotland  ?  Fate  of  William  WaK 
lace?  3.  What  of  Robert  Bruce?  Death  of  Edward  Longshanks?  4.  What  o( 
Bdward  II.  ?  Battle  of  Bannoekbnm?  How  was  Scotland  set  free?  What  hap- 
pened to  Edward  II.  ? 
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6.  His  son,  Edward  the  Third,  began  to  reign  in 
1327,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  had  not  long  been 
on  the  throne,  before  he  ^howed  himself  very  unlike 
his  father.  He  beat  the  Soots  at  Halidown  Hill,  and 
afterward  invaded  France.  I  have  spoken  of  his 
French  wars,  in  the  history  of  France. 

6.  The  king's  son,  sumamed  the  Hlack  Prinee,  was 
even  more  valiant  than  his  father.  He  was  also  as 
kind  and  generous  as  he  was  brave.  He  conquered 
king  John  of  France,  and  took  him  prisoner,  but  he 
did  not  exult  over  him.  When  they  entered  London 
together,  the  Black  Prince  rode  bareheaded  by  the  side 
of  the  captive  monarch,  as  if  he  were  merely  an  attend- 
ant, instead  of  a  conqueror. 

7.  This  brave  prince  died  in  18'76,  and  his  father 
lived  only  one  year  longer.  The  next  king  was  Rich- 
ard the  Second,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old.  When  he 
grew  up,  Richard  neglected  the  government,  and  cared 
for  nothing  but  his  own  Bleasures. 

8.  During  his  reign,  p)  rebellion  was  headed  by  a 
blacksmith  named  Wat  Tyler.  The  rebels  had  also 
other  leaders,  nicknamed  Jack  Straw  and  Hob  Carter. 


5.  What  of  Edward  HT.  ?  When  did  he  begin  to  reign  ?  What  happened 
at  Halidown  Hffl?  6.  What  of  the  Black  Prince?  How  did  he  treat 
John  of  France?  1.  What  of  Richard  11.  ?  8,  9.  What  of  Wat  TyWn  rebal- 
lion? 
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They  inarched  to  London  with /a/ hundred  thousand 
followers,  and  didm/gi'eat  deal  of  mischief. 

9.  The  king,  attended  by^a  few  of  his  nobles,  rode 
out  to  holdp)conference  with  Wat  Tyler,  The  black- 
smith was  very  rude,  and  treated  king  Richard  as  if 
he  were  no  better  than/a)  common  man,  or  perhaps  not 
quite  so  good.  He  even  threatened  the  king  witly^a^ 
drawn  sword. 

10.  William  Walworth,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
was  standing  near  the  king.  He  was  so  offended  at 
Wat  Tyler's  insolence,  that  he  uplifted/a)  mace,  or  club, 
and  smote  Wat  to  the  ground.  A  knight  then  killed 
him  with  a  sword. 

11.  When  the  rebels  saw  that  the  valiant  black- 
smith was  beaten  down  and  slain,  they  gave  an  angry 
shout,  and  were  rushing  forward  to  attack  the  king's 
party.  But  king  Richard  rode  boldly  to  meet  them, 
and  waved  his  hand  with  a  majestic  air. 

12.  "  Be  not  troubled  for  the  death  of  your  leader  T' 
he  cried.  "  I,  your  king,  will  be  a  better  leader  than 
Wat  Tyler !"  The  king's  words  and  looks  made  such 
an  impression,  that  the  rebels  immediately  submitted, 
and  Wat  Tyler's  murder  was  unavenged. 

10.  What  did  Walworth  do?  11.  What  of  the  rebels  when  Wat  Tyler  waskillecl? 
12.    What  did  Richard  do? 
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CHAPTER  CXLV.— EuBOPB  ConmniKD. 
The  Lancastrian  Kings  of  England, 

1.  NoTWiTHSTANDmG  his  promise  to  the  rebels,  kin^ 
Richard  was  not  half  so  good/a)  ruler  as  the  blacksmith 
wotdd  probably  have  been.  His  subjects  grew  more 
and  more  discontented,  and  his  cousin,  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  formed  the  project  of  making  himself  king. 
Richard  was  dethroned,  and  imprisoned  at  Pontefract 
castle,  where  he  was  either  killed  or  starved  to  death. 
The  duke  of  Lancaster  began  to  reign  in  the  year  1400, 
and  was  called  Henry  the  Fourth. 

2.  There  were  two  rebellions  against  this  king.  One 
was  headed  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the 
other  by  the  archbishop  of  York ;  for,  in  those  times, 
bishops  often  put  on  armor,  and  turned  soldiers.  Henry 
conquered  the  rebels,  and  reigned  several  years  in 
peace. 

3.  As  long  as  his  father  lived,  the  king's  eldest  son 
wa/a)wild  and  dissipated  young  man.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  old  king  dead,  than  his  character  underwent^ 

-     -  1-  --  .J  1  __r        !_■_____ _r__t_  _'.j % 

Chapter  CXLV.— 1.  What  of  England  under  Richard  ?  Who  dethroned  him  ? 
His  fete?  Who  was  Henry  IV.  ?  When  did  he  begin  to  reign ?  2.  What  rebel- 
Rons  were  there  against  this  king?  3.  What  of  Henry  V.  ?  When  did  he  inyade 
France? 
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complete  change.  He  now  threw  off  Ids  dissipation, 
and  devoted  himself  carefully  to  the  business  of  gov- 
erning his  kingdom.  He  was  crowned,  as  Henry  the 
Fifth,  in  1413.  Two  years  afterward  he  invaded 
France. 

4.  I  have  already  told,  in  the  history  of  France, 
how  Henry  vanquished  the  French  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Agincourt,  and  how  he  afterward  became 
master  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  France.  His  death 
took  place  in  1422,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four. 

5.  The  new  king  of  England,  Henry  the  Sixth,  was 
(a)  baby,  only  nine  months  old.     At  that  tender  age, 

while  he  was  still  in  his  nurse's  arms,  the  heavy  crowns 
of  England  and  France  were  put  upon  his  head.  The 
ceremony  of  this  poor  child's  coronation  was  performed 
in  the  city  of  Paris.  He  soon  lost  the  crown  of  France. 
But  the  crown  of  England  continued  a  torment  to  him 
as  long  as  he  lived,  and  it  caused  his  death  at  last. 

6.  When  he  grew  up,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  mild, 
quiet,  simple  sort  of  man,  with  barely  sense  enough  to 
get  along  respectably  as  (al  private  person.  As  a  king 
he  was  an  object  of  contempt.     His  wife  had  far  more 


4.  Who  fought  the  battle  of  Agincourt  7    When  did  Henrj  V.  die  ?    5.  peacribt 
the  coronation  of  Henry  VI.      6.  What  of  him  ?    His  queen  ? 
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manhood  than  himself,  and  she  governed  him  like  a 
child. 

7.  During  this  king's  reign  began  the  war  of  the 
Koses,  The  reader  will  recollect  that  th,e  duke  of 
Lancaster  had  unlawfdlly  taken  the  crown  from 
Bichard  the  Second.  But  he  and  his  son  reigned 
without  much  opposition,  because  they  were  warlike 
men,  and  could  have  defended  the  crown  with  their 
swords. 

8.  Henry  the  Sixth,  on  the  contrary,  was  soft,  meek, 
and  peaceable,  without  spirit  enough  to  fight  for  the 
crown  which  his  father  left  him.  The  heirs  of  Richard 
the  Second  therefore  thought  thi^a)proper  time  to  get 
back  their  lawful  inheritance.  The  duke  of  York  was 
the  nearest  heir. 

9.  He  began  (^  war  in  1465.  If  there  had  been 
nobody  but  Henry  the  Sixth  to  resist  him,  he  might 
have  got  the  crown  at  once.  But  Henry's  wife,  whose 
name  was  Margaret,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  took  up 
arms  for  the  king.  Other  noblemen  lent  assistance  to 
the  duke  of  York. 

10.  All  the  Yorkists,  or  partisans  of  the  duke  of 
Fork,  wore  white  roses,  either  in  their  hats  or  at  their 

7.  What  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  ?  His  son  Henry  Y.  ?  8.  What  did  the  heirs 
of  Richard  II.  do?  9.  When  did  the  duke  of  York  begin  the  war?  Who  took 
ap  arms  for  Henry  ? 
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breasta  The  Lancastrians,  or  those  of  the  king's  party, 
wore(a>  red  rose  in  the  same  manner.  Whenever  two 
persons  happened  to  meet,  one  wearing  a  red  rose  and 
the  other  a  white,  they  drew  their  swords  and  fought. 
11.  Thus  the  people  of  England  were  divided  intv> 
two  great  parties,  who  were  ready  to  cut  each  other's 
throats,  merely  for  the  difference  between  a  red  and 
white  rose. 


CHAPTER  CXLYI.— Europe  CoNnNUBD. 

Wars  of  the  Hoses, 

1.  The  wars  of  the  roses  lasted  thirty  years.  Some- 
times the  white  rose  was  uppermost  and  sometimes  the 
red.  The  most  celebrated  general  in  these  wars  was 
the  earl  of  Warwick.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  means  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  white  rose  gained  (a)  decisive  victory 
at  Towton,  in  which  thirty-six  thousand  of  the  red  rose 
men  were  killed.  The  young  duke  of  York  was  then 
proclaimed  king,  under  the  name  of  Edward  the 
Fourth. 


10.  "What  did  the  followers  of  the  duke  of  York  wear?  Those  of  the  king? 
What  often  happened?    11.  How  were  the  English  people  now  situated? 

Chapter  GXLVI. — 1.  How  long  did  the  wars  of  the  rosoA  last  ?  Whal  of  Um 
earl  of  Warwick  ? 
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2.  This  was  in  1461.  But,  not  long  afterward,  lixe 
earl  of  Warwick  quarrelled  with  king  Edward,  and 
quitted  the  party  of  the  Yorkists.  He  took  king 
Henry  the  Sixth  out  of  prison,  and  placed  him  on  the 
throne  again,  and  Edward  was  compelled  to  flee  ovei 
io  Prance. 

8.  As  the  earl  of  Warwick  showed  himself  so  pow- 
erful in  pulling  down  kings  and  setting  them  up  again, 
he  gained  the  name  of  the  King-maker.  But  he  was 
finally  killed  in  battle,  while  fighting  bravely  for  the 
Lancastrians;  *and  then  the  white  rose  flourished 
again. 

4.  Henry  the  Sixth  and  his  son  were  murdered  in 
1464,  and  Edward  the  Fourth  became  the  undisputed 
king  of  England.  He  had  fought  bravely  for  the 
crown,  but  now  that  he  had  got  firm  possession  of  it, 
he  became  idle  and  voluptuous. 

6.  He  was  a  cruel  tyrant,  too.  Having  resolved  to 
put  one  of  his  brothers  to  death,  he  gave  him  the  choice 
of  dying  in  whatever  manner  he  pleased.  His  brother, 
who  was  a  great  lover  of  good  liquor,  chose  to  he 
drowned  in  a  hogshead  of  wine. 

6.  Edward  the  Fourth  died  in  1483.     He  left  two 

2.  When  was  Edward  IV.  made  king?  What  did  Warwick  do  ?  3.  What  was 
be  called?  How  was  he  killed  ?  When  did  the  party  of  the  white  roses  flouriab 
again?    4.  What  of  Edward  IV.  ?    5.  How  did  he  treat  his  brother  ? 
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young  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  now  became  king 
Edward  the  Fifth.  Bnt  these  poor  children  had  a 
wicked  uncle  for  a  guardian.  He  was  called  Kichard 
Crookback,  duke  of  Gloucester.  Most  historians  say 
that  he  was  a  horrible  figure  to  look  at,  having  a 
hump-back,  a  withered  arm,  and  a  very  ugly  face. 
This  frightful  personage  was  determined  to  make  him-^ 
self  king. 

7.  He  took  care  that  the  little  king  Edward  and  his 
brother  should  lodge  in  the  tower  of  London.  One 
night,  while  the  two  children  were  sound  asleep  in 
each  other's  arms,  some  villains  came  and  smothered 
them  with  the  bolsters  of  the  bed.  They  were  buried 
at  the  foot  of  a  staircase.  So  Eichard  Crookback,  the 
murderer,  became  king  of  England.  He  committed  a 
thousand  crimes  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  crown,  but 
he  did  not  keep  it  long. 

8.  Henry  Tudor,  the  young  earl  of  Richmond,  was 
now  the  only  remaining  heir  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth. 
The  French  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  making 
war  against  Richard  Crookback.  He  landed  in  Eng; 
land,  and  gained  a  victory  at  Bos  worth. 

9.  When  the  soldiers  of  Richmond  examined  the 


6.  When  did  he  die?  What  children  did  he  leave?  Describe  Richard  Crook- 
back.  1.  What  cruelty  did  he  commit  ?  Did  he  become  king  ?  8.  Who  gained 
the  battle  of  Boeworth  ? 
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dead  bodies  that  lay  in  heaps  on  the  battle-field,  they 
found  the  hnmp-backed  Richard  among  them,  with 
the  golden  crown  upon  his  head.  They  put  it  on  the 
head  of  Richmond,  and  hailed  him  King  Henry  the 
Seventh. 

10.  The  new  king  married  a  daughter  of  Edward 
the  Fourth;  and  at  their  wedding  they  each  wore  a 
red  rose  intertwined  with  a  white  one ;  for  the  wars  of 
the  roses  were  now  over  at  last. 


CHAPTER  OXLVn.— Europe  Continued. 
Meigns  of  the  Tudor  Princes. 

1.  Henry  the  Seventh  (the  late  earl  of  Richmond) 
began  his  reign  in  1485.  He  was  a  crafty  king,  and 
cared  much  more  for  his  own  power  and  wealth  than 
for  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  But,  for  his  own 
sake,  he  desired  to  reign  peaceably,  without  foreign  wars 
or  civil  commotions. 

2.  During  his  reign,  two  impostors  appeared  in  Eng 
land,  each  of  whom  pretended  that  he  had  a  better  right 

9.  Where  was  Richard  found  ?     10.  Who  did  Henry  VII.  marry?    Why  were 
the  wars  of  the  roses  now  at  an  end  ? 
Chaptee  OXLVII.— 1.  When  did  Henry  VII.  begin  to  reign  ?    What  of  him  ? 
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to  the  crown  than  Henry  the  Seventh  had.  One  was 
Lambert  Simnel,  the  son  of  a  baker ;  bnt  he  called  him- 
self a  nephew  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The  other  was 
Perkin  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  Flemish  butcher. 
He  pretended  to  be  one  of  the  little-  princes 
xv^hom  Richard  Crookback  had  smothered  in  the 
tower. 

3.  Many  knights  and  noblemen  of  England  were  led 
into  rebellion  by  each  of  these  impostors.  But  finally 
they  were  both  taken  prisoners.  Perkin  Warbeck  was 
hanged,  and  Lambert  Simnel  was  set  to  washing  dishes 
in  the  king's  kitchen. 

4.  Henry  the  Seventh  died  in  1509.  He  had  been 
a  great  lover  of  money,  and  put  all  that  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on  into  his  own  purse.  A  sum  equal  to  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  was  found  in  his  palace,  after  his 
death. 

6.  His  son,  Henry  the  Eighth,  began  to  reign  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  He  was  a  haughty,  stem,  hard-hearted, 
and  tyrannical  king.  Whenever  he  got  angry,  and 
that  was  not  seldom,  the  heads  of  some  of  his  subjects 
were  sure  to  be  cut  off.  This  royal  villain  had  six 
wives.     One  died  a  natural  death ;  he  was  divorced 

2.  What  of  two  impostors?  Their  names?  Whom  did  they  pretend  to  be?  3. 
What  became  of  them  ?  4.  What  of  the  riches  of  Henry  VII.  ?  5.  When  did 
Heniy  VIII.  begin  to  reign  ?    What  of  him  ?    What  of  his  wiyee  ? 
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from  two,  cut  off  the  heads  of  two  others,  and  one  out. 
lived  him. 

6.  The  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  chiefly  re- 
miirkable  on  account  of  the  Reformation  in  England^ 
By  this  term  is  meant  the  substitution  of  the  Protestant 
religion  for  the  Roman  Catholia  Until  this  period, 
the  pope  of  Rome  had  claimed  authority  over  England. 

7.  But  Henry  the  Eighth  took  all  the  power  to  him- 
8el£  K  any  of  his  subjects  dared  to  have  a  religion  un- 
like the  king's,  they  were  either  beheaded  or  burnt. 
The  king  was  so  proud  of  his  religious  character  that 
he  called  himself  Defender  of  the  Faith ! 

8.  The  old  tyrant  died  in  1547,  at  the  age  of  fifty^ 
six.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  cause  the  earl  of 
Surrey  to  be  beheaded,  although  he  was  guilty  of  no 
crime;  and  with  that  innocent  blood  upon  his  soul, 
king  Henry  the  Eighth  was  summoned  to  the  judg- 
ment-seat. 

9.  His  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  but  nine  or  ten 
years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  a  fine 
and  promising  boy,  but  lived  only  to  the  age  of  sixteen. 
His  sister  Mary  succeeded  him,  in  1553. 

6.  What  great  event  oocurred  in  this  leign  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  Reforroa- 
lion  ?  Who  had  claimed  authority  over  Knjjland  ?  7.  Wliy  was  the  king  called 
Defender  of  the  Faith?  8.  When  did  Henry  VIIT.  die  ?  What  was  the  last  act 
of  his  reign  ?    9.  What  of  Edward  VI.  ?    When  did  Mary  bepin  to  reign? 
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10.  She  bears  the  dreadful  title  of  Bloody  Queen 
Mary.  Being  a  Roman  Catholic,  she  caused  persons 
to  be  burnt  alive  who  denied  the  authority  of  the  popa 
Many  bishops  and  godly  ministers  thus  perished  at  the 
stake. 

11.  But,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  they  were 
happier  than  the  Bloody  Queen  Mary.  It  seemed  as 
if  a  fire  were  conBuming  her  miserable  heart.  She 
knew  that  everybody  hated  her.  Mid,  after  a  reign 
of  only  five  years,  she  died  of  mere  trouble  and 
anguish. 

10.  Whj  is  she  called  Blood/  Mar/  ?    n.  How  long  did  she  reign? 


CHAPTER  CXLVni.— EoEoPB    Contotokd. 

7^  reign  of  Elizaheth. 

1.  The  famous  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  Bloody 
Mary,  became  queen  in  1558.  She  was  a  Protestant, 
and  therefore  there  were  no  more  martyrdoms  in 
England. 

2.  Elizabeth  was  truly  a  great  queen,  and  England 
was  never  more  respected  than  while  this  mighty 
womwi  held  the  sceptre  in  her  hand.  But  she  pos- 
Beesed  hardly  any  of  the  kind  of  virtues  that  a  woman 

Cbaptkb  CZLVIII.— 1.  Wliea  did  Elizabeth  ucead  the  tbrone?  Wbat  wu 
herreligionT     2.  What  oTher! 
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ought  to  liave.     Yet  she  prided  herself  greatly  on  her 
beauty. 

3.  Many  princes  and  great  men  desired  to  marry 
Elizabeth ;  but  she  chose  to  remain  sole  mistress  of 
her  person  and  her  kingdom.  And  as  she  herself  re- 
fused to  take  a  husband,  it  made  her  very  angry 
whenever  any  of  the  ladies  of  her  court  got  mar- 
ried. 

4.  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  asked  her  hand  in 
marriage.  On  her  refusal,  he  s^t  his  Invincible 
Armada  to  invade  England.  But  a  storm  destroyed 
part  of  the  ships,  and  the  English  fleet  conquered  the 
remainder,  as  I  have  already  told  you. 

5.  Some  of  the  actions  of  queen  Elizabeth  were  al- 
most as  bad  as  those  of  old  Harry,  her  father.  When 
Mary,  the  beautiful  queen  of  Scots,  fled  into  England 
for  protection,  she  caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  eighteen 
years.  And  after  those  long  and  weary  years,  the  poor 
queen  was  tried  and  condemned  to  die. 

6.  Elizabeth  was  resolved  upon  her  death,  but  she 
was  loth  to  incur  the  odium  of  such  a  crime.  She 
therefore  endeavored  to  persuade  the  jailer  to  murder 
her.     But  as  he  steadfastly  refused,  Elizabeth  signed 

3.  Why  did  she  not  marry?  What  made  her  angry?  4.  What  of  Philip  of 
Spain  ?  What  of  the  Invincibie  Armada?  5.  What  was  one  of  the  worst  actions 
of  queen  Elizabeth  ?     6.  What  was  the  fate  of  Mary,  qneen  of  Soots  ? 
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the  death-warrant,  and  the  unfortunate  Mary  was  be- 
headed. 

7.  When  queen  Elizabeth  grew  old,  she  could  not 
bear  to  look  at  her  gray  hairs,  and  withered  and 
wrinkled  visage,  in  a  glass.  Her  maids  of  honorg 
therefore,  had  all  the  trouble  of  dressing  her.  Pait 
of  their  busmess  was  to  paint  her  face.  The  queen, 
of  course,  expected  them  to  make  her  cheeks  look  red 
and  rosy. 

8.  But,  instead  of  putting  the  red  paint  on  her 
cheeks,  these  mischievous  maids  of  honor  used  some* 
times  to  put  it  all  upon  her  nose.  So  they  set  this  great 
queen  on  her  throne,  in  the  presence  of  her  court,  with 
her  nose  as  bright  as  if  it  had  caught  fire. 

9.  The  courtiers  often  made  a  fool  of  Elizabeth  by 
pretending  to  be  in  love  with  her,  even  when  she  was 
old  enough  to  be  their  grandmother.  Among  others, 
the  earl  of  Essex  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and  became 
her  chief  favorite.  But,  at  last,  he  offended  her,  and 
was  sentenced  to  lose  his  head. 

10.  When  the  earl  of  Essex  was  dead  and  gon^ 
queen  Elizabeth  bitterly  repented  of  her  cruelty.  She 
was  now  very  old,  and  she  knew  that  nobody  loved 
her,  and  there  were  none  that  she  could  love.  She  pined 

7,  8.  What  trick  did  the  maids  of  honor  put  upon  queen  Elizabeth  ?    9.  What 
of  the  earl  of  Bssex  ?     10.  How  did  Elizabeth  feel  after  his  death? 
17 
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away,  and  never  held  up  her  liead  again ;  and  in  her 
seventieth  year  she  died. 

11.  The  bishops,  and  the  wise  and  It^amed  men  of 
]ier  court,  came  to  look  at  her  dead  body.  They  were 
sad,  for  they  doubted  whether  England  would  ever  be 
80  prosperous  again,  as  while  it  was  imder  the  govern- 
ment of  this  mighty  queen.  And,  in  truth,  of  all  the 
monarchs  who  have  held  the  sceptre  since  that  day, 
there  has  not  been  one  who  could  ftway  it  like  the 
gray-haired  woman,  whose  spirit  had  now  passed  into 

eternity. 

■  ^— ^™'^^-~~~  — .»— ^^-.^-^— ^^»^— ■^».—^.,^i^^^»^— ^.^.^^^j^^  —     . 

11.  How  did  the  great  men  of  the  ooart  feel  wb^  (hey  saw  Btlinbeth*8  dead 
body  ?    What  may  be  said  of  her  government  7 


CHAPTEK  CXLIX.— Europe  Oomximukd. 

Accession  of  the  Souse  of  Stuart. 

i.  Elizabeth  was  sncceeded  by  James  Stnart,  king 
of  ScoUand.  He  waa  the  sixth  James  that  had  ruled 
over  that  kingdom,  bat  was  James  the  First  of  England. 
He  began  to  reign  in  1603.  James  inherited  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  because  he  was  the  grandson  of  a  daughter 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  His  mother  was  Mary,  qneeo 
of  Scots,  whom  Elizabeth  bad  beheaded. 

2.  The  whole  island  of   Great   Britain  was  now 

Cteipm  OXLIX.— A.  When  did  James  L  b^n  to  nign  T    Who  wm  bv  f 
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under  the  same  government.  This  event  put  an  end 
to  the  wars  whidi  had  raged  between  England  and 
Scotland  during  many  centuries.  But  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  ^j^glish  and  Scotch  comd^live  together 
like  brethren.  /      \ 

3.  As  for  king  James,  he  was  infuchAntt^  for  a 
schoolmaster  than  for  a  king.  He  4md  aw  good  deal 
of  learning,  and  wrote  several  booka  *  He  delighted  to 
talk  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  Latin ;  and  his  courtiers 
were  often  puzzled  to  understand  him. 

4:  James  thought  himself  as  wise  as  Solomon ;  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  he  possessed  a  sort  of  cunning, 
which  greatly  resembled  wisdom.  This  was  seen  in 
his  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  Roman 
Catholics  had  laid  a  plan  to  blow  up  the  parliament 
house,  at  a  time  when  the  king,  the  lords,  and  all  the 
members  of  parliament,  would  be  assembled  there.  If 
it  had  BUceeeded,  the  whole  government  of  England 
would  have  been  destroyed. 

5.  !^ut  king  James  smelt  out  the  plot.  He  set 
people  on  the  watdi,  and  they  caught  a  man  by  tiie 
ftame  of  Guy  Fawkes,  in  a  cellar,  where  thirty-^ii 
barrels  of  gunpowder  w^re  concealed.     Fawkes  told 

■r.   »  ■  !■■»■■  ■■■■■■.«»  11  ■        I  » -     I  I     .     ■   .  I  ,   f  I 

2.  What  put  an  end  to  tbe  wars  beiweea  Englaod  and  Scotland  ?  3.  What  of  king 
^Mmes?  4.  What  plot  had  tbe  Roman  Catholics  laid?  6.  How  did  James  dis* 
oover  tbA  {dot?    What  of  Ghi^  Fawkes  ? 
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the  king  the  names  of  eighty  of  his  a<K»mpUce8.  H. 
and  they  were  all  put  to  death. 

6.  James  had  one  good  quality  which  kings  have 
not  very  often  possessed.  He  hated  war.  His  reign 
was  therefore  peaceabla  He  died  in  1625^  and  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  the  First,  his  son. 

t.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  this  king  would  have 
a  more  troublesome  reign  than  hia  &ther.  Th^«  were 
now  many  Puritans  in  England.  These  people  were 
opposed  to  the  Church  of  England,  to  the  bishops,  and 
to  all  the  ceremonies  which  had  not  been  cast  off  when 
the  Roman  Catholic  f^dth  was  abolished. 

8.  They  likewise  thought  that  the  kings  of  England 
had  too  much  power.  They  were  determined  that, 
th^iceforward,  the  king  should  not  reign  Haerely  for  his 
own  pleasure  and  glory,  but  for  the  good  of  the  peopla 
Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  think  that  the 
common  people  were  created  only  that  kings  loight 
have  subjects  to  rule  over. 

9.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the  king  p^^eoited 
the  Puritans.  He  would  not  allow  the  Puriton  minis- 
ters to  preach,  nor  the  people  to  attend  their  meetings. 
Their  sufferings  were  great,  although  the  king  dared 

6.  What  good  qoality  did  James  possess  ?    Whea  did  he  die?    Who  suooeeded 
htm  ?    7.  What  of  the  Puritans  ?    8.  What  did  they  think  ?    What  oft  chaitaa? 
9.  How  did  he  treat  the  Puritaus  ? 
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not  bum  them,  as  the  bloody  queen  Mary  would  have 
done. 

10.  Many  of  them  crossed  the  ocean,  and  sought  re- 
ligious freedom  in  New  England.  John  Hampden 
John  Pym,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  once  on  the 
point  of  coming  to  this  country.  But  the  king  pre- 
vented them,  and  these  three  persons  afterward  became 
his  most  powerful  enemies. 


CHAPTER   CL.— EimoPR  Continued. 
Wars  of  the  King  and  Pa/rliament. 

1.  Till  the  reign  <rf  Charles  the  First,  the  English 
parliament  had  hardly  ever  dared  to  oppose  the  wishes 
<rf  the  king.  But  now  there  were  continual  disputes 
between  the  king  and  parliament ;  and  if  Charles  dis- 
solved one  parliament,  the  next  was  sure  to  be  still 
mo]*e  obstinate. 

2.  Matters  went  on  in  this  way,  till  at  length  the 
quarrel  grew  too  violent  to  be  settled  by  mere  words. 
Both  parties  then  betook  themselves  to  their  weapons. 
The  king  was  supported  by  a  great  majority  of  the 

10.  What  did  many  of  them  do?    What  of  three  principail  enemies  of  Chaites? 
Chaftbr  GL. — 1.  What  of  the  parliameats  during  the  reign  of  Ohaiies  L  ? 
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lords  and  gentlemen  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  by 
all  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  English  church.  All 
the  gay  and  wild  young  men  in  the  kingdom  likewise 
drew  their  swords  for  the  crown.  The  whole  of  kii^ 
Charles'  party  were  called  cavaliers. 

8.  Some  of  the  noblemen  and  gentry  took  the  side 
of  the  parliament;  but  its  adherents  were  chiefly 
mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  common  people.  Because 
their  hair  was  cropped  close  to  their  skulls,  their 
enemies  gave  them  the  nickname  of  roundheads.  The 
cavaliers  dressed  magnificently,  and  wore  long  hair, 
hanging  in  love-locks  down  their  temples.  They  drank 
wine,  and  sang  songs,  and  rode  merrily  to  the  battle- 
field. 

4.  The  roundheads  wore  steeple-crowned  hats  and 
sad-colored  garments.  They  sang  nothing  but  psalms, 
and  spent  much  of  their  leisure  time  in  praying  and 
hearing  sermons.  They  were  a  stem  and  resolute  set 
of  men,  and  when  once  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  tear  down  the  throne,  it  must  be  done,  though  the 
reahn  of  England  should  be  rent  asunder  in  th§ 
fitm^le. 

5.  The  civil  war  between  the  cavaliers  and  round* 

2.  How  was  the  king  supported?  What  were  the  king's  party  called  ?  3.  Who 
look  the  part  of  the  parliament?  Describe  the  cavaliers.  4.  What  of  tht 
roundheads  ? 
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heads  J)egaa  in  1642.    Many  battles  were  fought,  and 
rivers  of  English  blood  were  shed  on  both  sides. 

6.  It  was  not  long  before  Oliver  Cromwell  began  to 
be  a  famous  leader,  on  the  side  of  the  parliament.  He 
pretended  to  fight  only  for  religion  and  the  good  of  the 
}>eople.  But  he  was  an  ambitious  man,  and  meant  to 
place  himself  in  the  king's  seat  when  it  became  empty. 

7.  Cromwell  gained  one  battle  after  another,  and 
rose  fix)m  step  to  step,  till  there  was  no  man  so  power- 
fal  and  renowned  as  he.  Finally,  in  1645,  he  defeated 
the  king's  army  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Naseby.  King 
Charles  afterward  surrendered  himself  to  the  Scots^ 
and  they  delivered  him  to  the  parliament. 

8.  The  parliament  brought  the  king  to  trial  as  a 
traitor.  The  eoiurt  that  tried  him  consisted  of  a  him- 
dred  and  thirty4hree  persons.  They  declared  him 
guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  lose  his  head.  When 
the  people  of  England  heard  the  sentence,  they 
trembled. 

9.  For  it  was  a  great  and  terrible  thing,  that  their 
aoointed  sovereign  should  die  the  death  of  a  traitoc 
Many  kings,  it  is  true,  had  died  by  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  but  it  had  always  been  in  darkness  and  se- 

5.  What  war  began  iu  1 642  ?  6.  What  of  Olirer  Cromwell  1  1.  When  was  the 
battle  of  Naeebj  fought?  8.  What  was  done  to  king  Cbarlea?  9.  How  did  tba 
people  feel  when  he  was  sentenced  to  death? 
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erecy.    But  king  Charles  was  tried  and  condenmed  in 
the  face  of  all  the  world. 

10.  On  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1649,  they  brought 
the  king  from  his  palace  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  cox^ 
ered  with  black  cloth.  In  the  centre  of  the  scaffold 
stood  a  block,  and  by  the  block  stood  iaa  executioner, 
with  an  axe  m  his  hand,  and  a  black  mask  over  his 
face. 

11.  The  steel-clad  soldiers  of  Cromwell  surrounded 
the  scaffold.  But  the  king  walked  to  his  death  with 
as  firm  a  step  as  when  he  went  to  his  coronation. 
"  They  have  taken  away  my  corruptible  crown,'*  said 
he,  "  but  I  go  to  receive  an  incorruptible  one." 

12.  When  king  Charles  had  knelt  down  and  prayed, 
he  oast  a  pitying  glance  upon  the  people  round  the 
scaffold;  for  he  feared  that  direful  judgments  would 
come  upon  the  land  which  was  now  to  be  staiued  with 
its  monarch's  blood- 

13.  But,  as  he  saw  that  his  enemies  were  resolved 
to  slay  him,  he  calmly  laid  his  head  upon  the  block. 
The  executioner  raised  his  axe,  and  emote  off  the  king'f 
head  at  a  single  blow.  Then,  lifting  it  in  his  hand,  he 
cried  aloud — ^*'  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor !"  But  the 
people  shuddered;  for  they  doubted  whether  it  was 
»  I  ■  I.        ■     ■  I  «    III      I  ■  ■  ,1 I ,  ■■    [      ..  ■  ^<iiii  ■  II  ■■  I  ■  ■ 

10.  Describe  the  execution  of  Charles  I.     In  what  year  did  it  take  place? 
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the  head  of  a  traitor,  and  they  knew  that  it  was  the 
head  of  a  king. 


OflAPTEK  CLL— Edbopb  CoamNuu). 

T?ie  Protectorate  and  the  Restoration. 

1.  Ajfi)  now  the  throne  of  England  was  empty, 
rhe  king,  indeed,  had  left  a  son,  but  if  he  had  shown 
himself  i«i  London,  he  would  soon  have  died  the  same 
death  as  his  father.  The  young  prince  was  defeated 
in  battle,  and  compelled  to  flee.  At  one  time,  his 
^lemies  pressed  him  so  hard,  that  he  climbed  up 
among  the  thick  branches  of  an  oak,  and  thus  saved 
his  lite. 

2.  The  government,  at  this  period,  was  caUed  a 
republic.  There  was  no  king,  no  lords,  no  bishops, 
nothing  but  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  lower 
house  of  parliament.  All  the  real  power  of  the  king- 
dom was  possessed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  because  he 
ifvas  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

3.  No  sooner  did  the  parliament  dare  to  oppose 
Cromwell's  wishes,  than  he  led  three  hundred  soldiers 

Ohaptbb  CLL—l.  What  of  king  Charles'  son?    2.  What  was  the  goreniMeDt 
billed  at  this  time?    Who  had  all  the  power? 
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into  the  hall  where  they  were  sitting.  He  told  the 
parliament  men  that  they  were  a  pack  of  traitors,  and 
bade  them  get  out  of  the  house.  When  they  wfere 
gone,  he  summoned  another  parliament.  The  princi- 
pal man  in  it  was  called  Praise-God  Barebones.  This 
name  sounded  so  well  that  it  was  bestowed  on  the 
whole  parliament. 

4.  But  Pf^e-Gd^  ^(a^b^es' ^li^ent  did 
l^eep  tc^ther /^  gr€fSt  whale.  M)fc  the  end^f 
months^hey  besought  Cromwell  t^send  th^  about 
their  business,  and  take  the  govermnent  into  his  own 
hands.     This  was  just  what  Crc^iwell  wanted. 

6.  In  1654,  he  was  proclaimed  Lord  Protector  of 

Mxe  Ccmnjiinwealth  of  England.     He  held  this  high 

'office  m]^  years.     He  was/a) sagacious  and  powerful 

ruler,  and  n^^e  himself  feared  and  respected,  both  in 

England  and  foreign  countries. 

6.  But  he  had  no^peace  nor  quiet  as  long  as  he 
Ihred.  He  constantly  wore  iron  armor  under  his 
dothes,  dreading  that  some  of  his  enemies  would  at- 
tempt to  stab  him.  He  never  enjoyed  any  quiet 
sleep,  for  the  thought  always  haunted  him,  that  con* 


3.  Describe  the  disperamg^  of  the  parliament  by  Cromwell.  What  partiametit 
then  called?  4.  What  of  it  ?  5.  When  was  Cromwell  proclaimed  Lord  Pro- 
tector? How  lon^i^  did  he  hold  the  office?  What  was  his  character?  6.  What  femn 
deprived  him  of  peace  ? 


n 
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spirators  might  be  hidden  in  the  doeet  or  nnder  the 
bed. 

Y.  Cromwell  was  released  from  this  miserable  way 

of  life  byffisld^  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1658,  at  the 

^^a^yof  fifty-nine.    His  s^  Richam  suoceeded  him  in 

the  office  yi  Lord  Prqwietor;  but  he  had  not/^ility 

enough  1»  keep  the  feirigdOTi  in  subjection. 

8:  Richard  Crcmiwell  6<^n  resigned  his  office,  and 
the  government  anen  became^  unsettled.  The  people 
began  to  think  that  England  would  never  be  prosper^ 
ous  again,  unless  the  hereditary  sovereigns  were  re- 
established on  the  throne. 

9.  The  man  who  had  most  influence  in  the  army, 
after  Oliver  Cromwell's  death,  was  General  George 
Mdnk.  He  invited  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  the  First 
to  return  to  England,  promising  that  the  soldiers  would 
assist  in  making  him  king. 

10.  The  banished  prince  had  been  living  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  and  was  reduced  to  great  poverty.  He 
lost  no  time  in  coming  to  England,  and  entered  Lcnidon 
in  triumph.  At  sight  of  their  new  king,  it  seemed  as 
•f  the  people  were  mad  with  joy  He  was  crowned  in 
1660,  by  the  title  of  Charles  the  Second. 

7.  When  did  he  die  ?    Who  suooeeded  him  r    8.  What  of  Riohari  CromweUf 
0.  What  did  General  Monk  do?    10.  What  of  the  banished  priooe?    Whea 
Charles  II.  crowned  7 
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11.'  Many  of  the  peraons  who  had  afisisted  in  de- 
throning and  beheading  the  king's  father  were  hangied* 
Tb»  body  of  Oliver  Cromwdl  was  taken  out  of  the 
jgnvtj  and  hung  upon  the  gallows,  and  afterward 
j^uri/dd  beneath  it.  Yet  it  would  have  been  well  for 
England,  if  that  stem  but  valiant  ruler  could  have 
come  to  life  again* 


f^i^'^'^'^m 


CHAPTEE  cm.— EuBOFB  CoNrnnjmx 

The  Hevolution  of  1688,  and  other  matters. 

1.  Chasucb  the  Second  had  lived  a  careless  and 
vii^ious  life  during  his  banishment,  and  his  habits  did 
not  improve,  now  that  he  was  on  the  throne*  He 
spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  drinking  wine,  and  in 
all  sorts  of  profligate  pleasures. 

2.  In  the  year  1665,  there  was  a  great  plague  in 
London,  of  which  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  persooa 
died.  The  next  year,  a  terrible  fire  broke  out,  whteh 
tonsumed  a  great  part  of  the  city.  But  neither  of! 
these  calamities  made  any  impression  on  the  king. 

11.  Whai  of  the  bodj  of  Cromwell? 

Ghaftbe  OUL'— 1.  What  of  Charles  II.  duriag  his  banishment?     3.  What  of 
ihe  p]afir<>^?    What  of  the  great  fire  ? 
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3.  He  suffered  the  nation  to  be  rnled  by  unprincipled 
and  wicked  men.  It  was  safer  to  be  wicked,  in  those 
days,  than  to  be  virtuous  and  upright.  Virtue  and  re- 
ligion were  looked  upon  as  treason,  in  the  reign  cf 
Charles  the  Second.  This  good-for-nothing  monarch 
died,  in  the  midst  of  his  drunkenness  and  debauchery, 
in  the  year  1685.  His  brother  succeeded  him,  and  was 
called  James  the  Second. 

4.  James  was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  how  to  bring  Great  Britain  again  imder  the 
power  of  the  pope  of  Rome.  This  project  rendered 
him  hateful  to  his  subjects. 

5.  He  had  not  been  on  the  throne  more  than  three 
years,  when  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  England  de- 
termined to  get  rid  of  him.  They  invited  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  to  come  over  from  Holland  and  be 
their  king. 

6.  This  prince  had  no  title  to  the  crown,  except  that 
he  had  married  the  daughter  of  James  IL  But  no 
iooner  had  he  landed  in  England,  than  aU  the  courtiers 
left  king  James,  and  hurried  to  pay  obeisance  to  the 


3.  What  was  the  state  of  morals  and  religion  during  this  reig^  ?  When  did  Charles 
die  ?  Who  succeeded  him  ?  4.  What  did  James  wish  to  do  ?  &  What  did  some 
•f  the  great  men  do?  Whom  did  they  invite  from  Holland?  6.  What  title  had 
William  to  the  throne  ?    When  was  he  crowned?    What  of  king  James  T 
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piince  of  Orange.  He  and  Ids  wife  were  crowned  in 
1689,  as  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  Jamea  madt 
his  escape  into  France.  Some  of  his  adherents  eik 
deayored  to  set  him  on  the  throne  again,  but  without 
success. 

7.  This  change  of  government  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  is  generally  called  the  glorious  Revolution  of 
1688.  Some  regulations  were  now  adopted,  in  order 
to  restrain  the  royal  power. 

8.  King  William  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  this 
amusement  hastened  his  death.  He  was  thrown  from 
his  horse,  in  the  year  1702,  and  died  in  about  a  month. 
His  queen  had  died  some  years  before  him. 

9.  Anne,  another  daughter  of  the  banished  James, 
now  ascended  the  throne.  The  reign  of  this  queen  was 
a  glorious  one  for  England.  The  i^nowned  duke  of 
Marlborough  gained  many  splendid  victories  over  the 
French.  But  the  chief  glory  of  the  age  proceeded 
from  the  great  writers  who  lived  in  her  time. 

10.  Queen  Anne  reigned  twelve  years,  and  died  in 
1714,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  She  was  the  last  sove 
reign  of  England  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 

Y.  What  of  the  Revolution  of  1688?  8.  When  did  WiUiam  die  ?  9.  What  of 
Anne  ?  Her  reign  7  Wliat  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  7  What  was  the  chief 
g^oryof  Anne^s  reign?  10.  Wh^n  did  Anne  die?  When  did  the  Stuarts  begin 
to  reign? 
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Stuarts^  which,  as  you  remember,  began  to  reign  in 
England  in  160a 


CHAPTER  CLIIL—EuROPE  Cootinued. 
Tk^  Hanoverian  Kings  of  Oreai  Britain. 

1.  The  old  banished  king  James  had  died  in  France, 
in  the  ye^*  1701.  He  left  a  son,  whom  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  caused  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  England. 
But  the  English  people  called  him  the  Pretender. 
They  were  determined  to  have  a  Protestant  king. 
The  nearest  Protestant  heir  to  the  throne  was  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  a  German  prince,  whose  mother 
was  a  grand-daughter  of  James  the  First.  He  was  now 
about  fifty-five  years  old. 

2.  This  old  German  elector  was  proclaimed  king  of 
England,  by  the  title  of  George  the  First.  With  him 
began  the  dynasty  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  de- 
scendants of  which  still  occupy  the  throne.  He  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  knew  nothing  about 
the  kingdom  which  he  was  to  govern. 

Chaptbb  CLUL— 1.  When  and  where  had  James  H.  died  ?  What  did 
the  English  people  call  James'  son?  Who  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the 
throne?    2.  Who  was  George  I.  ?    What  of  him? 
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3.  He  spent  mucli  of  his  time  in  his  native  cotintiy, 
for  he  dearly  loved  Ilaaover,  and  could  never  feel  at 
home  in  the  palace  of  the  English  lyings.  He  died  in 
1^27,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son^  George  the  Second, 
Irho  was  likewise  a  native  of  Germany. 

4.  During  part  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  Eng- 
land waa  at  war  with  Spain  and  France.  The  king 
oonunanded  his  army  in  person.  The  English  were 
victorious  in  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  but  they  lost  the 
battle  of  Pontenoy. 

5.  In  1745,  the  grandson  of  James  the  Second  at^ 
tempted  to  win  back  the  crown  of  his  ancestors.  He 
landed  in  Scotland,  and  marched  into  England  with  a 
small  army  of  Scottish  mountaineers.  But  he  was  at 
last  defeated,  and  farced  to  fly ;  and  many  of  his  ad- 
h<9«nts  were  beheaded  or  hianged. 

6.  In  1T55,  another  war  began  between  the  French 
and  English,,  and  some  of  their  principal  battles  were 
fought  in  America.  The  city  of  Quebec  and  the  Can* 
adas  were  conquered  by  the  English  during  this  war. 
Shortly  afber  this  event,  George  the  Second  died,  at  the 
^e  of  seventy-seven. 


3.  WheD  did  George  II.  come  to  the  throne  ?  4.  With  what  countries  was 
England  at  war  during  his  reign?  What  battle  did  the  English  gain  ?  What  d\i 
tiiey  lose?  6.  What  took  place  in  1746  ?  ((.  What  of  the  war  in  1755?  What 
of  Qaebec  and  the  Oanadas? 
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7.  His  grandson,  George  the  Third,  began  to  reign 
in  1760j(vhen  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  old.  No 
king  ev^r  ascended  the  throne  with  better  prospecta 
Yet  so  many  misfortunes  befell  him,  that  it  would  hav8 
been  far  better  for  him  to  have  died  on  his  coronation 
day. 

8.  George  the  Third  was  a  man  of  respectable  com- 
mon sense.  In  his  private  conduct  he  was  much  better 
than  the  generality  of  kings.  But  he  was  very  obsti- 
nate, and  often  would  not  take  the  advice  of  men  wiser 
than  himself.  Had  he  done  so,  it  is  probable  that  the 
American  Revolution  would  not  have  happened  in  his 
reign. 

9.  I  shall  speak  of  this  great  event  hereafter.  The 
loss  of  America,  together  with  many  other  troubles, 
contributed  to  drive  George  the  Third  to  madness. 
His  first  fit  of  derangement  happened  in  1788,  and 
lasted  several  months. 

10.  In  1804,  he  had  another  turn,  and  a  third  in 
1810.  From  this  latter  period,  he  continued  a  mad 
man  till  his  dying  day.  While  the  armies  of  England 
were  gaining  glorious  victories,  and  grand  events  were 
continually  taking  place,  the  poor  old  crazy  king  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter.      Death  released  him  from 

M     ■■  ■■■  ^^-^.a  " -         -----         --■        ---■  --— ■ ..      -  ■ .---..-_■  _ ^. 

7.  Wb6D  lid  George  III.  begia  to  reign?    8.  Character  of  George  IIL?    a 
What  hapi  aned  to  him ?    10.  What  of  his  insanity?    When  did  he  die? 
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tliis  miserable  condition,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
his  age. 

11.  The  son  of  the  old  king  was  very  wild  in  his 
youth,  and  he  never  became  a  really  good  man.  Hei 
had  been  declared  Prince  Begent  in  consequence  of  his 
&ther's  insanity.  In  1820,  he  was  crowned  as  king' 
Greorge  the  Fourth. 

12.  Even  when  he  was  quite  an  old  man,  this  king 
cared  as  much  about  dress  as  any  young  coxcomb.  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  taste  in  such  matters,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  he  was  a  king,  because  he  might  otherwise 
have  been  an  excellent  tailor.  4^ 

IS.  During  his  regency,  England  combatted  the 
power  of  Bonaparte.  By  her  gigantic  power,  aided  by 
the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  that  famous  conqueror 
was  finally  overthrown.  The  only  event  of  George 
IV.'s  reign  worth  recording  here,  was  the  admission  of 
Catholics  to  sit  in  Parliament. 

14.  The  king  died  in  1880,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  William  IV.  This  reign  is  remarkable  in 
British  history  as  having  been  the  only  one  in  which 
the  country  was  not  engaged  in  some  foreign  war. 

11.  When  VBS  George  IV.  crowned?  12.  What  of  his  taste  in  dress  ?  13.  What 
eiventB  took  place  duriDghifl  regency?  His  reign?  14.  When  did  George  IV. 
die?  Who  soooeeded  him?  F6rwhat  is  this  reign  remarlmble?  When  did 
WiUiamlV.  die?    Who  soooeeded  him ? 
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William  IV.  died  ia  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia 
niece,  Victoria  I. 

15.  Queen  Victoria,  who  is  still  (1886)  upon  the 
throne,  has  obtained  the  admiration  of  the  world  foi 
her  domestic  virtues,  and  the  honorable  character  of 
her  administration.  England  has  been  prosperous  during 
her  reign,  though  wars  in  Afghanistan,  China,  India, 
the  Crimea,  Abyssinia,  find  a  rebellion  io  Canada,  have 
consumed  immense  sums  of  money,  and  sacrificed  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  lives.  In  1860,  Victoria's  eldest 
son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  visited  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 


CHAPTER  OLIV.— EuHOPB  CaNnrnxED. 

The  SUyry  of  Wales, 

1.  If  you  ever  go  to  Wales  and  mingle  with  the 
people,  you  will  hardly  believe  that  you  are  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain.  The  names  of  the  inhabitants 
are  very  different  jfrom  English  names.  What  do  yon 
think  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  ap  Griffith  ap  Jones,  and  Mra 


15,  What  of  queen  Victoria?  What  of  wars?    What  of  the  prince  of  Wales? 
Chaptkb  CLIV— I  What  of  the  names  in  Wales? 
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Catesby  ap  Catesby  ?     Yet  soch  names  are  coimnon  in 
Wales. 

2.  Some  of  the  people  speak  English,  but  most  of 
them  use  the  same  language  that  was  spoken  by  their 
ancestors.  It  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  original  lai> 
gaage  of  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
This  seems  to  show  that  the  people  are  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch  Highlanders. 

3.  The  early  history  of  Wales  is  involved  in  obscu- 
rity. When  the  Romans  came  to  Britain,  the  Welsh 
mountains  were  inhabited  by  a  rough  set  of  peopte, 
who  gave  terrible  blows  with  their  clubs.  These  de- 
fended their  mountains  sor/^fiercely,  that  the  Romans 
never  got  possession  of  the  country. 

4.  When  the  Saxons  came,  they  subdued  all  Eng- 
land, and  (a)  small  portion  of  Wales ;  but  the  greater 
part  held  out  against  them  to  the  last.  Thus  the 
Welsh  princes  maintained  their  independence,  as  well 
against  the  Roman  as  the  Saxon  invaders.  These 
princes  appear  to  have  lived  in  strong  stone  castles^ 
which,  in  time  of  war,  were  defended  by  the  people 
around  them.  The  ruins  of  some  of  these  castles  are 
still  to  be  seen. 

2.  Their  language  ?  Of  what  stock  are  the  Welsh  people  ?  3.  What  of  the 
efurlj  bistoiy  of  Wales?  The  ancient  inhabitants?  4.  What  of  the  Saxons? 
Wliat  of  the  Welsh  princes? 
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6.  In  these  ancient  times  there  was  a  strange  set  of 
men  in  Wales,  called  bards.  These  sang  songs  and 
told  stories  about  the  brave  deeds  of  the  Welsh 
princes  and  heroes.  The  people  loved  to  listen  tc 
these  men,  for  their  tales  related  to  fierce  wars  and 
bloody  battles,  of  which  such  rude  nations  are  ever 
fond. 

6.  Some  of  these  bards  had  a  wonderful  gift  tor 
singing  and  story-telling.  These  were  often  taken  into 
the  castles  of  the  princes,  and  here  they  led  a  merry 
life,  between  singing  and  feasting.  In  order  to  keep 
up  their  influence,  they  pretended  to  be  prophets,  and 
both  the  people  and  the  princes  believed  they  could 
foretell  fiiture  events.  Perhaps,  too,  the  bards  believed 
it  themselves,  for  nothing  is  more  easy  than  self-decep- 
tion. At  all  events,  the  people  paid  them  the  greatest 
reverence. 

1.  There  is  nothing  so  troublesome  to  a  king  as  a 
tribe  of  people  maintaining  their  independence  in  his 
neighborhood.  His  pride  is  mortified,  his  indignation 
moused,  by  seeing  people  thus  set  up  for  themselves. 
He  thinks  everybody  ought  to  bow  to  power,  and  feels 
toward  them  very  much  as  an  old  hunter  does  toward 
a  family  of  wolves  or  foxes,  that  persist  in  living  among 

5,  6.  What  of  the  bards?    1.  Wnatis  v«ry  troublesome, to  a  king?- 
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th^  rocks  near  him,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  kill 
thenL 

8.  So  it  was  with  the  kings  of  England  with  regard 
to  Wales.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  subdue  these 
Welsh  wolves  and  foxes  of  the  mountains,  they  sent  a 
great  many  armies  against  them.  But  the  mountaineers 
were  too  cunning  to  be  caught,  until  about  the  year 
1285.  Edward  First  was  then  king  of  England,  and 
Llewellyn  prince  of  Wales. 

9.  The  bards  were  always  great  lovers  of  hard  fight- 
ing, and  therefore  they  incited  the  Welsh  princes  to  the 
boldest  deeda  Llewellyn  had  been  told  by  one  of 
these  bards  that  he  should  become  master  of  the  whole 
island  of  Britain. 

10.  Accordingly,  when  the  forces  of  Edward  First 
came  against  him,  he  rashly  led  his  little  army  against 
the  English,  and  was  defeated  and  slain.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  David,  but  he  too  was  taken  and 
hung  on  a  gibbet,  for  the  crime  of  bravely  defending 
his  country. 

11.  King:  Edward  was  very  anery  at  the  bards  for 
,fcbg  up^he  people  to  r^H  hi,^  He  therefore 
caused  them  all  to  be  assembled  and  put  to  death. 

8.  What  did  the  kings  of  England  do?  Who  was  prince  of  Wales  in  1285? 
»•  What  did  the  bards  do?  What  did  one  of  them  tell  Llewellyn  ?  10.  What 
dicLLlewelljndo?    His  fate?    Who  defeated  him  ?    What  of  his  brother  David? 
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These  acts  did  not  make  the  ting  a  favorite,  Imt  ihe 


nest  king  was  bom  in  Wales,  and  received  the  title  <rf 
prince  of  Wales.    They  appear  to  have  liked  him  a 

n.  WhaC  did  king  Edward  do  to  the  bards?     Where  was  the  next  Ung  </ 
EDglaod  bornT    What  has  liappened  from  thia  time  T 
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little  better.     From  this  time,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king  of  England  has  been  called  prince  of  Wales. 

12.  Thus,  with  the  death  of  David,  ended  the  line 
of  Welsh  princes,  and  thus  ended  the  independwice  of 
Wales.  Since  that  time,  the  Welsh  have  been  a  pait 
of  the  British  nation,  and  they  now  weave  stockings, 
and  dig  coal  and  iron,  instead  of  fighting,  as  their 
fathers  did  in  the  times  of  Llewellyn. 

12.  Since  when  have  the  Welsh  been  a  part  of  the  British  nation?     What 
€i  the  Welsh  people  now? 
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CHAPTER  CEY.— Edeopk  CounmiKD. 
The  St&ry  of  Scotland. 

1.  ^HE  first  inhabitants  of  Scotland  appear  to  have 
beer  Celts,  and  probably  were  the  same  as  the  early 
Britf  ns,  Welsh,  and  Irish.  They  defended  themselves 
gainst  the  RomanB,  who  eonld  never  subdue  the 
people  of  the  Highlands.  They  were  so  troublesome 
that  the  Roman  generals  caused  a  wall  to  be  built  from 
the  Solway  Frith  to  the  river  Tyne. 

2.  Thus  the  Scots  were  shut  up  in  their  own  country, 
like  a  herd  of  unruly  cattle ;  but  they  contrived  to  gei 

Cbaitbb  CIiV.— 1.  What  of  tbearat  iDbabJUiiU  of  Scotland  1  What  did  Ifaa 
BoniHr  generals  do  ? 
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over  the  wall  pretty  often.  Three  or  four  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  a  tribe  of  Goths,  called  Rets,  came 
over  from  the  continent,  and  settled  in  this  country 
These  inhabited  the  Lowlands,  and  lived  by  agricul 
tura  The  Scots  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  carrying  or 
war,  and  subsisting  by  the  chase. 

3.  Thus  the  nation  became  divided  into  Highlanders 
and  Lowlanders,  and  thus,  to  some  extent,  the  people 
remain  to  this  day.  They  live  peaceably  now,  but  in 
early  days,  they  quarrelled  with  great  fierceness.  I 
cannot  undertake  to  tell  you  of  their  battles,  and  indeed 
we  know  but  little  about  them. 

4.  In  839,  it  is  said  that  Kenneth  the  Second,  who 
was  a  Highland  leader,  subdued  the  Picts,  and  became 
the  first  king  of  all  Scotland.  Prom  his  time  to  that 
of  Edward  the  First  of  England,  there  were  a  good 
many  sovereigns,  but  their  story  is  not  worth  re- 
peating. 

6.  I  have  told  you  in  the  history  of  England  how 
Edward  Longshanks,  the  same  that  subdued  Walee^ 
made  war  upon  the  Scotch,  imprisoned  Wallace,  an^; 
had  prepared  a  great  army  for  the  final  subjugation  of 
Scotland,  when  he  died.     I  have  told  you  how  his  son, 

2.  What  of  the  Plots?  The  Soots?  3.  How  was  the  nation  divided ?  How 
did  ihej  live  in  the  early  times?  4.  Who  was  king  of  Scotland  in  839  ?  6.  What 
can  yon  tell  of  Edward  Longshanks?  Of  Edward  II.  ?  When  was  the  battle  ol 
Bannockbum  ?    Its  effects  7 
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Edward  the  Second,  was  beaten  by  Robert  Bruce  at  the 
glorious  battle  of  Bannockbum.  This  event  occurred 
in  1313,  and  secured  the  freedom  of  Scotland,  which 
had  been  threatened  by  the  English  kings. 

6.  From  this  time,  the  history  of  Scotland  tells  of 
little  but  civil  wars  and  bloody  battles  with  England, 
till  the  time  of  James  the  Fifth.  He  assumed  the  reins 
of  government  in  1513,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years. 
He  lost  the  confidence  of  his  army,  and  they  deserted 
him  in  the  hour  of  need.  This  broke  his  heart, 
and  he  starved  himself  to  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one. 

7.  His  daughter  was  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  as  she  is  called,  and  whom  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  history  of  England.  She  was 
educated  in  France,  and  was  not  only  very  handsome, 
but  she  was  very  accomplished.  While  she  was  yet  a 
young  lady,  she  was  taken  to  Scotland  and  became 
queen. 

8.  But  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  power,  cannot 
insure  happiness.  Mary's  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of 
great  trouble ;  the  people  were  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  Mary  found  it  impossible  to  govern  them. 
At  length,  she  became  afraid  that  they  would  kill  her, 

6.  How  long  were  the  Scots  at  war  with  the  English  ?  When  did  James 
V.  begin  to  reign  ?    His  fate  ?    7-9.  Tell  the  story  of  Mary  of  Scotland. 
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and,  to  save  her  life,  she  set  out  for  England,  and 
placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  Elizabeth. 

9.  This  was  about  as  wise  as  it  would  be  in  a  fly  to 
seek  protection  of  a  spiden  Elizabeth  treated  Mary 
very  much  as  a  spider  would  a  fly  that  falls  into  his 
power.  She  caused  her  to  be  put  in  prison,  and 
finally  took  her  life. 

10.  The  son  of  Mary,  James  Sixth  of  Scotland,  suc- 
ceeded his  mother,  and,  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
became  king  of  England  also,  under  the  title  of  James 
First.  Though  he  lived  in  England,  he  did  not  forget 
Scotland.  He  loved  learning,  and  caused  schools  to  be 
established  in  his  native  country,  where  all  the  boys 
and  girls  might  learn  to  read  and  write.  These  schools 
are  continued  to  this  day,  and  therefore  it  is  very  un- 
common to  meet  with  a  Scotchman  who  is  not  a  fair 
match  for  a  Yankee. 

11.  From  the  time  of  king  James,  in  1603,  Scotland 
has  been  attached  to  the  British  crown.  She  has 
sometimes  rebelled,  and  in  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts 
she  fought  a  good  many  battles.  But  for  many  years 
Scotland  has  been  a  peaceful  portion  of  the  British 
kingdom. 

10.  WhotuooeededMoy?  WhatdidJaiiieBdo?  11.  What  of  Scotland  onoe  16031 
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CHAPTER  CLVL— EoBOPB  Continukd. 
About  Ireland. 

1.  The  history  of  Ireland,  or  "  Green  Erin,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
I  can  only  bestow  upon  it  one  brief  chapter.  The  first 
inhabitants,  like  the  Britons,  were  hard-fisted  Celts, 
who  fought  with  clubs,  and  seemed  to  love  fighting 
better  than  feasting. 

2.  They  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  their 
leaders  were  called  kings.    These  were  constantly 

—I.  What  fs  Ireland  called?    Who  were  its  flnrt  in- 
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quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  thus  the  people  had 
plenty  of  their  favorite  sport.  The  early  Irish,  like 
the  other  Celtic  tribes,  were  devoted  to  the  religion 
of  the  druids,  but  about  the  year  660,  a  Christian 
missionary  came  into  the  country,  whose  name  was 
Patrick. 

8.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  wise  and  good  man,  and 
the  people  liked  him  very  much.  So  they  adopted 
Christianity,  and  under  its  influence  gradually  became 
somewhat  civilized.  Patrick  lived  to  a  great  age,  but 
at  length  he  was  buried  at  Doune. 

4  When  he  was  gone,  the  people  told  pretty  large 
stories  about  him,  and  finally  they  considered  him  more 
holy  than  any  other  man,  and  called  him  a  saint.  To 
this  day,  they  consider  St.  Patrick  as  in  heaven,  watch- 
ing over  the  interests  of  Ireland.  They  pray  to  him, 
and  to  do  him  honor,  set  apart  one  day  in  the  year  for 
going  to  church,  drinking  whiskey,  and  breaking  each 
other's  heads  with  clubs. 

6.  Among  the  curious  notions  still  entertained  by 
the  Irish  with  regard  to  St.  Patrick,  is  this.  In  Ireland 
there  are  no  serpents,  or  venomous  reptilei?,  and  the 


2.  What  of  the  Celts?  Religion  of  the  early  Irish  ?  What  took  place  in  550  7 
3.  What  of  Patrick?  What  influence  civilized  the  people?  4.  What  did  the 
people  think  of  Patrick  ?  How  do  they  ooosider  him  ?  How  do  they  honor 
him  ?     5.  What  carious  notions  have  the  Irish  wich  respect  to  St  Patrick  ? 
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people  firmly  believe  that  St.  Patrick  put  an  end  to 
them,  and  freed  the  island  from  them  all  forever. 

6.  At  the  lake  of  Killarney,  the  peasants  still  pre- 
serve the  following  ludicrous  tradition.  When  the 
labors  of  St.  Patrick  were  drawing  to  a  close,  there 
was  one  enormous  serpent  who  sturdily  refused  to 
emigrate,  and  baffled  the  attempts  of  the  good  saint  for 
a  long  time. 

7.  He  haunted  the  romantic  shores  of  Killarney,  and 
was  so  well  pleased  with  his  place  of  residence,  that 
he  never  contemplated  the  prospect  of  removing,  with- 
out a  deep  sigh.  At  length,  St.  Patrick,  having  pro- 
cured a  large  oaken  chest  with  nine  strong  bolts  to 
secure  its  lid,  took  it  on  his  shoulder  one  fine  sun-shiny 
morning,  and  trudged  over  to  Killamey,  where  he  found 
the  serj)ent  basking  in  the  sun. 

8.  "Good  morrow  to  yeP  cried  the  saint.  "Bad 
luck  to  ye !"  replied  the  serpent.  ^*  Not  so,  my  friend," 
replied  the  good  saint;  *'you  speak  unwisely;  Fm 
your  friend.  To  prove  which  haven't  I  brought  you 
over  this  beautiful  house  as  a  shelter  to  you  ?  So  beJ 
aisy,  my  darling."  But  the  serpent,  being  a  cunning 
reptile,  understood  what  blarney  meant,  as  well  as  the 
saint  himself. 

9.  Still,  not  wishing  to  aflCront  his  apparently  friendly 

&-11.  Tell  the  stoiy  of  the  saint  and  the  serpent  on  the  lake  of  Killamey. 
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visitor,  he  said,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  the  chest  was 
not  large  enough  for  him.  St.  Patrick  assured  him 
that  it  would  accommodate  him  very  welL  "  Just  get 
into  it,  my  darlint,  and  see  how  aisy  you'll  be."  The 
serpent  thought  to  cheat  the  saint,  so  he  whipped  into  • 
the  chest,  but  left  an  inch  or  two  of  his  tail  hanging 
out  over  the  edge. 

10.  "  I  told  you  so,"  said  he ;  "  there's  not  room  for 
the  whole  of  me!"  "Take  care  of  your  tail,  my  dar* 
lingl"  cried  the  saint,  as  he  whacked  the  Ud  down 
upon  the  serpent.  In  an  instant  the  tail  disappeared, 
and  St.  Patrick  proceeded  to  fasten  all  the  bolts.  He 
then  took  the  chest  on  his  shouldera  "  Let  me  out," 
cried  the  serpent.  "  Aisy,"  cried  the  saint ;  "  FU  let  you 
out  to-morrow." 

11.  So  saying,  he  threw  the  box  into  the  waters  of 
the  lake,  to  the  bottom  of  which  it  sank,  to  rise  no 
more.  But  forever  afterward,  the  fishermen  affirmed 
that  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  poor  cheated  reptile 
eagerly  inquiring,  "Is  to-morrow  come  yet?  Is  to- 
morrow come  yet  ?"     So  much  for  St.  Patrick. 

12.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  of  England, 
Ireland  was  conquered,  and  since  that  period  has  been 
under  the  English  kings.     It  has,  however,  been  very 

12.  When  was  Ireland  conquered  ?    How  has  it  since  been  srovemed  ?    What 
of  king  James  I.  ? 
18 
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ill  governed.  King  James  the  First  did  something 
toward  improving  the  condition  of  the  people,  but 
neither  he  nor  any  subsequent  king  has  been  able  to 
get  St.  Patrick  out  of  their  heads. 

13.  The  saint  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  are  Catholics  to  this  day.  They  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  English  government,  and  most  of 
them  deem  its  conduct  to  have  been  selfish,  cruel,  and 
unwise.  The  people  have  often  been  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion, and  though  the  leaders  are  ever  crushed  by  the 
power  of  the  government,  still  others  rise  up  to  head 
them. 

14.  Thus  Ireland  has  been  for  years  in  an  almost 
constant  state  of  agitation.  Thousands  of  lives  have 
been  lost  in  attempts  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  the 
country,  but  in  vain.  In  1847,  a  plague  carried  off  a 
million  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  late,  millions  have  emi- 
grated, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  happier  prospects  are 
before  the  people  of  this  island. 

13.  What  is  the  religion  of  Ireland  ?  Do  the  people  like  the  goyemment  of 
England  ?  What  excites  them  to  rebellion  ?  14.  What  is  the  prosent  state  of  Irs 
Had?    Whsrt;  of  a  plague?    Emigration? 


^-i-T 
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Various  Matters  and 


1.  I HAVB  now  told  you  somethinj^about  England, 


ittle  book  V  I 
s.  and  tbe4>at* 


stories  tliat 


Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  but  it 
do  justice  to  so  great  a  subject,  in  tbj 
have  told  you  something  about  th^ 
ties  that  have  been  fought.  ^ 

2.  But  there  are  a  great  manjf  interes 
I  have  been  obliged  to  omit.  If  I  had  time,  I  could 
give  you  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Celtic  re- 
ligion taught  by  the  druids,  which  was  very  curious, 
together  with  the  manners  of  these  Celts  in  other  re- 
spects, which  you  would  find  very  amusing. 

3.  I  could  tell  you  of  Odin,  or  Woden,  the  Scandi- 
navian hero,  who  established  a  strange  mythology, 
which  pervaded  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  and 
became,  for  a  time,  the  religion  of  some  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Britain.  I  could  teU  you  how  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  England,  sixty  years  after  Christ; 
and  how  at  first  the  people  built  rude  churches  of 

Ghafteb  OLVIL— 2.  What  of  the  religion  and  mannera  of  the  Celts  ?  3. 
Who  wafl  Woden  ?  What  did  his  mythology  become  ?  When  was  Christiaoitj 
introduced  into  England? 


■^ 
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wood,  and  how  they  afterward  constructed  those  fine 
Gothic  buildings  in  which  the  people  worship  now. 

4.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  tell  you  of  the  Gypsies,  a 
strange  race  of  people  to  be  found  in  most  countries 
of  Europe,  but  particularly  in  England,  Spain,  Hun- 
gary,  and  Bohemia ;  who  wander  from  place  to  place, 
having  no  fixed  homes ;  who  come  from  some  far  land, 
but  whether  from  Egypt  or  Asia,  none  can  tell ;  who 
continue  from  age  to  age  the  same,  while  the  nations 
among  which  they  wander  rise  and  fall,  flourish  and 
decay. 

6.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  tell  you  some  curious  sto^ 
ries  about  a  famous  robber  by  Ae  name  of  Kob^i 
Hood,  who  lived  in  the  woods,  anoi  performed  strange 
things,  I  could  also  tell  you  of  many  celebrated 
people  more  worthy  of  being  remembered  than  this 
freebooter. 

6.  I  could  tell  you  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  wrote  that 
beautiful  little  book  entitled  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds, 
a  work  which  has  given  more  pleasure,  and  done  more 
good,  than  all  the  battles  of  the  greatest  conqueror 
that  ever  lived. 

7.  I  could  tell  you  of  Hannah  More,  who  wrote  that 

beautiful  story  entitled  the  Shepherd    of  Salisbury 

■       -  —  _  *■  -    ■ 

4.  What  of  the  Gypeies?    Where  do  the/  live?    6.  Who  was  Robin  EoodT 
6.  What  of  Dr.  Watts  ? 
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Plam;  of  Miss  Edge  worth,  who  wrote  the  story  of 
Prank ;  and  Daniel  De  Foe,  who  composed  that  bean, 
tifiil  fancy  story  called  Robinson  Crusoe. 

8.  It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  read  about  these 
people;  they  seem  like  friends  to  us,  and  we  should 
like  to  know  where  they  lived,  how  they  looked,  and 
what  adventures  they  met  with.  But  these  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  history  of  that  beautiftil  and 
interesting  country  from  which  our  forefathers  came,  I 
must  leave  for  the  present. 

9.  I  have,  then,  only  to  add,  that  while  you  can  read 
the  history  of  the  British  nation  in  books, '  you  can 
best  study  the  chaA;cter  and  manners  of  the  people  at 
home,  in  their  own  country.  An  Englishman  is  very 
agreeable  in  his  own  house,  but  out  of  his  country,  he 
is  too  often  disagreeable  and  unreasonable. 

10.  The  Scotch  are  a  shrewd,  money-saving  race,  and 
if  you  will  go  to  their  wild  country,  and  pay  well  for 
what  you  want,  you  will  be  well  served.  If  a  Scotch- 
man leaves  his  own  country,  it  is  generally  to  better 
his  fortune.  The  Scotch  are  sometimes  called  British 
Yankees. 

11.  The  Irish  are  much  the  same,  wherever  they  may 

■■   '     ■     ■  ■ I    i  1 1        ■■« 

7,  8.  What  other  celebrated  writers  could  be  mentioned  ?    9.  What  of  English' 
men  ?     10,  What  of  the  Scotch  ? 
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be:  cheerful,  witty,  and  generoua  They  live  for  to- 
day, and  think  little  of  to-morrow.  They  are  generally 
without  education,  but  if  ignorant,  they  are  better, 
than  most  other  ignorant  people.  They  are  of  a  nation 
possessing  fine  qualities,  but  injured  by  ages  of  oppres* 
sion.  They  are  constantly  improving  now,  and  their 
children  may  be  among  our  best  and  happiest  citizens 


CHAPTER  CLVIIL—EuBOPE  Continued. 
Chronology  of  Oreat  Briiavn. 


England  inyaded  \jj  Caesar. 


B.  c. 

..  65 

A.  D. 

Enfrland  finally  subdaed  by  Clau- 
dius   — 44 

Gbristianitj  introduced  into  Eng- 
land   60 

Scotland  received    the    Christian 

faith 203 

The  Saxons  conquer  England. . . .  455 

Patrick  visits  Ireland 550 

Edwall  first  king  of  Wales 690 

Egbert  L  king  of  England 82*7 

Kenneth  II.  first  king  of  Scodand  839 

Alfred  ascends  the  English  throne  872 

The  Banes  conquer  England 87*7 

England  recovered  by  Alfred...  880 

Alfred  the  Great  died 900 

Canute  invaded  England 1016 

Danes  driven  out  of  England. . . .  1041 


A.D. 

Harold  became  king  of  England  1066 
William  the  Conqueror  ascends  the 

throne 1066 

"Wales  conquered  and  divided  by 

William  the  Conqueror 1091 

Death  of  William  Rufus^  king  of 

England 1100 

Death  of  Henry  Beauderk,  king 

of  En^and 1136 

Griffith,  last  king  of  Wales,  died.  1137 
Death  of  Stephen,  king  of  England  1 164 

Riofaard  ascends  the  throne 1 189 

Magna  Charta  granted  by  king 

John 1216 

John  died 1216 

Edward  I.  ascended  the  English 

throne 1272 

Wales  annexed  to  the  crown  of 

England 12SS 


11.  What  of  the  Irish? 
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A.D. 

Sir  "William  "Wallace  executed...  1306 

Edward  11.  king  of  England 1307 

Battle  of  Banuockburn 1313 

Edward  III.  king  of  England. . . .  1327 

Battle  of  Creasy 1346 

Black  Prince  died 1376 

Henry  IV.  king  of  England 1400 

Henry  V.        "  "        1413 

HenryV.died 1422 

Wars  of  Tork  and  Lancaster  begin  1455 

Edward  lY.  king  of  England 1461 

Edward  IV.  died 1483 

Richard  Grookback  died. . .'. 1485 

Henry  VII.  died 1609 

Jamee  V.  king  of  Scotland 1513 

Henry  VIII.  died 1647 

Bloody  Mary  queen  of  England. .  1553 
Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne. . .  1568 
Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  1588 

James  I.  ascends  the  throne 1603 

Charles  I.     "  *'      1625 

Oiyil  war  begun  in  England  be- 
tween the  cavaliers  and  round- 
heads    1642 


A.D. 

Battle  of  Naseby 1646 

Charles  L  beiieaded 1649 

Cromwell  made  Lord  Protector. .  1654 

Cromwelldied 1668 

Charles  II.  king  of  England 1660 

Great  plague  in  London 1665 

Great  fire  '*       1666 

James  IL  king  of  England 1686 

William    and    Mary  crowned  in 

England 1689 

Anne  ascended  the  throne 1702 

Anne  died 1714 

George  L  died 1727 

War  between  France  and  England  1755 

George  III  king  of  England 1760 

"  became  deranged. . . .  1788 

George  IV.  made  king 1820 

William  IV.  ascended  the  throne.  1830 
Victoria  "  "       .   1837 

Victoria  marries  prince  Albert. . .  1840 

Plague  in  Ireland 1847 

Sebastopol  taken 1855 

The  prince  of  Wales  vifiits  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States. . .  1860 


CHAPTER  CLIX.— EuBOPE  CoNxiNirKD. 
Seview. — The  Dark  Ages, — Important  InventionSj  <&e. 

1.  Such  is  my  brief  story  about  Europe.  I  hope  ] 
have  told  you  enough  to  excite  your  curiosity,  and  lead 
you  to  read  larger  works  than  mine,  about  the  nations 
I  have  mentioned.  You  will  find  the  subject  very  in- 
teresting, and  worthy  of  your  careful  study.     I  have 
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room  now  only  to  mention  a  few  things  that  have  been 
omitted  in  the  progress  of  my  story. 

2^JSrou  will  remg;aber  that  Greece  was  settled  bei 
^^anVother  BJDrtioii^  EnB6pe,  and  that  the  Greeks 
came /ai)p<mshed  and  |K)werfiil  people.  You  will  re- 
member that  Rome  became  fa)  mighty  empire,  and  ex- 
tended its  swajyover  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  that 
were  then  kno; 

3.  You  will  remember  that  four  or  five  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  the  Roman  empire  was  dismem- 
bered, and  that  the  northern  tribes  of  Europe  spread 
themselves  over  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece.  Thus  the 
arts,  learning,  and  refinement,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated in  these  countries,  were  for  a  time  extinguished, 
and  all  Europe  was  reduced  to  a  nearly  barbarous  state. 

4.  This  period  is  called  the  Dark  Ages,  because  the 
nations  were  generally  ignorant,  fierce,  and  barbarous. 
So  things  continued,  till  about  five  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  light  of  learning  began  to  return.  Since  that 
time,  society  has  advanced  in  civilization,  till  it  has 
reached  a  higher  state  of  improvement  than  was  ever 
known  before. 

5.  The  history  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  a  subject 

1  '  -  - 

Ghaptbb  GIJX--2.  Which  of  the  nations  of  Bnrope  was  first  setUed  ?  What 
of  Rome  ?  3.  What  happened  four  or  five  hundred  years  after  Christ  ?  4.  What 
period  was  called  the  Bark  Ages?    How  long  is  it  since  learning  began  to  revive  f 
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at  whicli  I  have  been  able  only  to  take  an  occasional 
glance.  After  our  Saviour's  death,  in  the  year  38,  his 
apostles  proceeded  to  spread  the  gospel  throughout 
di£ferent  countries.  Paul  was  the  most  active  and  suo^' 
cessfiil  of  these  missionaries.  He  went  several  timeaf 
through  Asia  Minor,  travelled  to  Greece,  and  finally  to 
Rome ;  everywhere  preaching  the  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.     He  died  at  Rome,  in  the  year  61. 

6.  At  first,  the  Christians  were  persecuted  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  but  the  gospel  continued  to  flourish, 
until  it  pervaded  most  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  It 
was  introduced  into  Britain  in  the  year  60,  and  into 
most  other  parts  of  Europe  at  an  early  period.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  year  306,  when  Constantine  adopted 
it,  that  it  found  favor  with  any  king  or  prince  in 
Europe* 

7.  From  this  period  it  advanced  rapidly.  The  my- 
thology of  Greece  and  Rome  gave  way  before  it.  The 
horrid  sacrifices  and  gloomy  superstitions  of  the  druids 
yielded  to  the  gentle  worship  of  one  God,  and  the 
mysterious  rites  of  Odin  were  forsaken  for  the  religion, 
of  the  cross. 

8.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  popes  of  Rome,  finding 

6.  When  did  Obrtst  die?  What  of  the  apoetLes?  6.  How  did  the  Bomftot  first 
treat  the  OhriBtiaiis?  When  was  Christianity  introdnoed  into  Britain  ?  What  took 
phice  m  30«?    7.  What  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  7 
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that  the  Christian  religion  was  going  to  pervade  the 
world,  pretended  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  it, 
that  they  might  thns  obtain  an  influence  over  mankind. 
They  graduaUy  ax^quired  immense  power,  which  they 
i)ften  used  for  the  worst  purposes. 

9.  In  process  of  time,  their  authority  was  lessened, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  Christendom  pro- 
tested against  their  authority,  and  were  thence  called 
Protestants.  At  the  present  day,  the  pope  of  Kome 
has  but  little  power. 

10.  I  have  mentioned  the  Inquisition,  in  the  history 
of  Spain.  This  was  a  secret  court,  whose  business  it 
was  to  arrest  and  bring  to  trial  those  who  were  sus- 
pected of  not  being  true  followers  of  the  Popish,  or 
Cathn^lic  religion. 

11.  It  appears  that  this  institution  was  sanctioned 
by  pope  Innocent  III.,  in  the  year  1215.  From  that 
time  it  was  gradually  extended,  and  at  length  was  es- 
tablished in  Spain,  in  1481.  Here  it  acquired  great 
power,  and  became  the  most  cruel  and  bloody  tribunal 
that  has  been  known  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I    12.  It  was  for  many  years  a  favorite  instrument  by 

which  the  pope  of  Rome  carried  on  his  schemes  of 

■  ■  _  —  -.-^ ..  -  —  — — ^      -  -  -  ,.    ,  _ ■ 

8.  What  o^  the  popes  ?  9.  Who  were  called  Protestants  ?  What  of  the  pop« 
at  the  present  day?  10.  What  was  the  Inquisition?  11.  By  what  pope  was  it 
■anctioned?    When  was  it  established  in  Spain?    What  did  it  then  become  ? 
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tyranay.  It  was  introduced  into  most  countries  of 
Europe  where  the  Catholic  religion  prevailed,  but  in 
no  country  did  it  exercise  its  terrible  power  with  such 
cruel  despotism  as  in  Spain.  It  was  not  finally  abol- 
ished till  the  year  1820. 

13.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  mention  the 
abbeys  and  monasteries  of  Europe.  These  curious 
institutions,  however,  deserve  notice.  It  appears  that 
in  most  countries  there  have  ever  been  some  people 
who  retire  from  the  active  business  of  life,  and  shut 
themselves  up  for  religious  contemplation.  Such  has 
been  the  case  in  Asia,  and  among  the  worshippers  of 
Brama,  Fo,  Lama,  and  Mahomet,  they  are  still  found. 
Such  was  also  the  case  among  the  idolaters  of  a^ncient 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Such  was  the  case  among 
the  ancient  Jews,  and  such  has  been  the  case  among 
the  believers  of  Christ,  from  very  early  agea 

14.  The  first  monastery  was  founded  by  St.  Antho- 
ny, in  Upper  Egypt,  A.  D.  305.  This  consisted  of  a 
number  of  huts,  in  which  several  hermits  dwelt,  de- 
Voting  themselves  to  penance  and  prayer.  Another 
monastery  was  established  in  France,  in  the  year  360, 

^         ■■  ■■■»■■■■  ■■—  I  I         I        ■■   I  I  »     I        ■  ■     ■■  ■■■■■■■  » I  I  ■■■»■_  I        I.. ■■       ■   IM..^  ■■■      ^ 

12.  loto  what  countries  was  the  laquiBition  introduced  ?  Where  were  ite  powers 
most  cruelly  exercised?  13.  What  appears  to  be  the  case  in  roost  countries? 
Mention  some  instances.  14.  Who  founded  the  first  monastery?  When?  Of 
what  did  it  consist?  When  and  by  whom  was  a  monastery  established  in 
France  ?    What  of  monasteries  from  this  time  ? 
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by  St.  Martin.  From  tbie  time,  these  institntions  were 
multiplied,  and  became  established  in  all  Catholic 
countries.  From  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
they  received  great  encouragement,  and  many  splendid 
edifices  were  erected  for  their,  use. 


ABBXT  OF  THE  H 


15.  Some  were  called  abbeys,  and  some  monaeteriea. 
Many  of  them  were  filled  with  monks  and  friars,  and 
others  with  females,  called  nuns.  The  splendid  remains 
of  many  of  these  edifices  are  still  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  At 
first,  the  inhabitants  of  monasteries  lived  iiv^simple 

IS.  Who  Inhabited  themf  How  did  the  monks  and  nitns  tanae^j  UT«t 
How  tu  later  daysl 


c 


manner,  and  devoted  themselves  to  religious  contem^ 
plations.  But  in  after  times^  the  abbeys  and  moniu^ 
teries  became  the  seats  of  voluptuousness.  None  were 
permitted  to  enter  them  but  the  monks  and  nuna ;  these^ 
therefore,  while  they  pretended  to  be  engaged  in  .re- 
ligious duties,  screened  from  the  eyes  of  the  worM 
often  gave  themselves  up  to  luxurious  pleasures. 

16.  These  institutions  were,  however,  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  popes,  and  it  was  not  until  the  mon- 
strous corruptions  of  the  Catholic  religion  brought  on 
the  Reformation,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  monas- 
tic institutions  began  to  decline.  They  were  abolished 
in  England  in  1539,  and  in  France  in  170O*;^Jn  several 
other  countries  of  Europe  they  have  ceoi^c^  1^ 
continue  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

IT.  In  the  early  ages,  war  was  earned  on  without 
guns  and  cannon.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
armed  with  swords,  spears,  and  battle-axes,  and  carried 
shields  for  defence.  The  troops  of  £^ypt,  Carthage, 
and  Persia,  were  armed  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the 
jrear  1330,  gunpowder  was  invented,  and  cannon  began 
to  be  used  about  the  same  time.     They  were  first  ean- 


16.  B7  whom  were  these  institations  encouraged  ?  When  did  monastic  instita- 
MfoOM  begin  to  deolioe?  When  were  they  abolished  In  Engtend?  In  Fnmoe? 
Where  do  they  still  exist?  17.  What  of  war  in  early  thnes?  Arms?  When 
gunpowder  invented  ?    When  were  cannon  first  used  by  the  English  ?       r- 
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ployed  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  in  1346. 
On  that  occasion,  king  Edward  had  four  pieces  of  can- 
non, which  greatly  aided  in  gaining  the  victory. 

18.  Fi'om  this  time,  fire-arms  were  rapidly  intro- 
duced, and  soon  the  whole  art  of  war  was  changed 
Bows  and  ai'rows,  spears  and  shields,  were  thiown 
aside,  and  contending  armies,  instead  of  coming  up 
dose  to  each  other,  and  fighting  face  to  &ce,  learned 
to  shoot  each  other  down  at  a  distance. 

19.  One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  modem  times 
is  that  quality  of  the  mariner^s  compass  by  which  it 
always  points  to  the  north  pole.  This  useful  instru- 
ment, which  enables  the  seaman  to  traverse  the  tra(  k- 
lesB  deep,  appears  to  have  been  in  use  as  early  as 
1180. 

20.  But  a  still  more  important  invention  was  that  of 
printing,  in  1441.  Previous  to  that  time,  all  books 
were  written  with  the  pen.  A  copy  of  the  Bible  was 
worth  as  much  in  ancient  times  as  a  good  house  or  a 
good  farm  is  now.  Of  course,  few  people  coul'l  learn 
to  read,  for  the  want  of  books.  If  Peter  Parley  had 
lived  in  those  times,  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  would 
have  obtained  a  very  poor  living. 

18.  What  happened  fix>m  time  to  tinoe  ?  Itt.  What  is  a  gpreat  dxaowery  of  modeni 
timea?  Wheo  was  the  mariner's  compaas  first  used?  20.  When  waa  pitetiiv 
invented  ?    How  were  books  formerly  made  ? 
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CHAPTER  OLX.— Ameeioa. 
Ahout  Ainerica. 

1.  We  have  long  been  occupied  with  the  three  great 
divisiona  of  the  eastern  continent,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe.  Let  us  now  leave  these  countries,  cross  the 
Atlantic,  and  come  to  our  own  continent  of  America. 

2.  This  continent,  as  you  will  see  by  the  map,  eon 
mats  of  two  parta,  North  and  South  America.    These 

QuaanoNS  oh  the  Map  oi'  the  Westbun  HEmspnERB,  p.  18. — How  ia  the 
continent  of  America  bonnded  on  tbe  east?  On  the  weatt  Wbere  is  Cape  Horn  t 
Wen  Indiei  T  Oreenland  T  The  Sandidch  lalsnda  ?  In  whicli  direction  la  Cape 
Horn  IVom  New  Tork  ?    Where  ire  Behring'B  Straits  ? 
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are  united  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  called  the  istlmius 
of  Darien,  about  sixty  miles  in  width ;  at  the  narrow- 
est part  it  is  but  thirty-seven  miles.  This  vast  conti- 
nent  is  about  nine  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  is 
nearly  equal  in  extent  to  Asia.  The  whole  population 
is  estimated  at  nearly  eighty  millions. 

3.  The  northern  part  of  America  is  excessively  cold. 
Whether  it  is  there  bounded  by  the  sea,  or  whether  it 
extends  to  the  north  pole,  we  cannot  tell.  Greenland, 
the  coldest  inhabited  country  on  the  globe,  was  for- 
merly considered  a  part  of  our  continent,  but  is  now 
thought  to  be  an  island. 

4.  The  countries  in  North  ^merica(Sre  the  island  of 
Iceland,  Greenland,  t^e  Polar  Herons,  inhabited  by 
the  Esquimaux  and^other  tribes'^f  Indians ;  British 
America,  Russian  Atnerica,  the  United  States,  Mexico. 

/^d  Central  America.  / 

5.  Between  North  and  South  America  are^number 
of  beautiful  islands,  called  the  West  Indies.  South 
America  is  divided  into  Venezuela,  New  Grenada^ 
Equator,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  and  the  United  Provincea 
These  are  republics.     Brazil  was/a)province  of  Portu- 

Ghaptbr  CLX. — 2.  Wliat  doea  the  continent  of  America  consist  of?  What  of 
the  isthmus  of  Darien  ?  Extent  and  population  of  America  ?  3.  What  b  known 
of  the  northern  part  of  America  ?  What  of  Greenland  ?  4  Oountries  of  Nortii 
America  ? 


^ 
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gal,  but  is  now  an  independent  empire.     Patagonia  is 
(^  land  thinly  settled  by  uncivilized  tribes.     Guiana 
consists  of  ^^^ench,  Duteh,  and  British  colony. 

6.  I  have  said  that  it  was  extremely  cold  at  the 
northern  part  of  North  America.  In  this  dreary  re 
gion,  ne/trees  are  t<ybe  found,  and  non)lants  flourish. 
For  nine  months  innihe  year,  the  s/a  is  frozen,  and 
scarcely^  living  thing  is  able  to  dwell  there.  Even 
in  sununer  nothing  is  seen  but  now  and  then(a)  lone- 
ly white  bear,^r  ^solitary  reindeer  feeding  upon 
moss. 

7.  The  English  and  Americans  have  sent  many  ships 
td^hese  desolate  scenes,  at  first  to  discover  whether 
tnere  was  any  passage  by  water  from  the  east  to^he 
wesi^  and  afterward  te^iake  experiments  in  nu^et- 
ism,  and'^yDther  Strang  things.  The  adventurers  in 
these  ships  saw  many  marvellous  sights.  Dr.  Kane,  in 
1860,  found  a  natural  shaft  of  green  basalt,  shaped  ex- 
actly like(a.  monument,  and  looking  precisely  like  the 
work  of  men^s  hands!  He  named  it  "Tennyson's 
Monument,"  in  honor^f  an  English  poet. 

8.  As  you  proceed  south,  you  meet  with(©few  wil- 
low and  birch  trees,  and  some  hardy  plants,     t^till  fur- 

t »  ■- — ■  ■■■^-■■■.■■i 

5.  What  of  the  West  Indies?  Divisions  of  South  America?  Brazil?  Patagonia? 
Guiana  ?  6.  What  of  the  northern  part  of  North  America?  7.  What  of  ships 
tent  to  the  north?    Dr.  Kane?    8.  What  of  vegetation  as  you  proceed  south  f 
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ther  south,  the  vegetation  improves,  wild  animals  be- 
come abundant,  and  wild  birds  are  seen  swimming  in 
Uie  waters,  <ir  hovering  in  the  air. 


TEHNTaOH'e 


9.  Here  you  meet  with  tribes  of  Esquimaux  and 
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Chippewa  Indians.  When  you  get  to/Canada,  you 
find(^fruitftil  country.  When  you  get  'as  far  south  as 
the  United  States,  the  climate  becomes  pleasant.  In 
the  West  Indies,  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
throughout  all  the  northern  parts  of  South  America 
the  climate  is  that  of  perpetual  sprin^^  summer. 

10.  .As  you  go  further  south,  it  grows  cold,  and  when 
you  get  to  Cape  Horn,  you  will  find  it(^  frozen  coun- 
try, where  winter  reigns  three-fourths^of  the  year. 
The  wild  animal^f  America  are  very  numerous.  The 
bison,  wild  goat,  wild  sheep,  antelope,  many  kinds  of 
deer,  seyeral  kinds  of  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  many 
smaller  quadrupeds,  together  with  birds  of  many  kinds, 
are  natives^f^  America. 

11.  Mosi^of  our  domestic  animals  were  not  found 
here  when  the  coimtry  was  first  discovered.  It  is  said 
that  the  Newfoundland  dog,  andyone^M-  twO/ySiher 
species,  are  natives^f  this  country/  BWt^^  domestic 
cattle,  all^ur  br^ds^w  sheep^wir  horses,  asses,  mules, 
goats,  ]j6ns,  and  cats,  were  Afiginally  brought  from 
Europe.  The  domestic  turKey,  goose,  and  duck,  are 
native  birds. 

12.  The  people 4Kf  America  may  be  divided  into/l^woT' 


C 


9.  What  of  Indian  tribes?  What  of  the  climate  as  jou  proceed  south  to  th& 
north  of  South  America  ?  10.  What  of  Cape  Horn  ?  Animals  of  America  ?  Birds 7 
11.  What  animals  were  found  there?    What  of  cattle?     Native  birds? 
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great  classes.  First,  the  Indians,  whe^^ere  found  scat- 
tered throughout  the  American  continent  when  it  was 
first  discovered.  These  consisted4(f  many  tribes,  living 
separately,  and  speaking  different  languages.  And 
second,  the  descendants  of  the  Europeans  wha^iave 
come  tcyihis  country  at  various  times,  and  settlelcL  here. 
Tonihese  we  might  add  several  millions^  neg/oes  whCTj^ 
l^ave  been  brought  from  Africa  aa  slave8,^r  their  de- 
scendants. / . 

13.  America  is  remarkable  for  three  things :  it  has 
the  largest  lakes,  the  longest  rivers,  and  the  longest 
chain^  mountains  to^be  found  in  the  world  The 
largest  lake  is  Lake  Superior,  the  longest  river  is  the 
Mississippi,  the  longest  chain  of  mountains  is  that 
which  extends  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  oonti- 
nent,  being  called  the  Andes  in  South  America,  the 
Cordilleras  in  GuatimaJa  and  Mexic^and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  United  States.  j^ 

■  ■■  ■      .       ■  .11  ■  .■.-■■■  II  I  I  III! 

12.  Describe  tjie  two  classes  of  people  in  America.     13.  For  what  is  America 
emarkable  ?    What  of  Lake  Superior  ?    Mississippi  river  ?    The  Andes  7 
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CHAPTER  CLXI.— America  CoHrnroKD. 

The  First  Inhabitants  <^  America. 

1.  "Wheit  we  look  around  us,  and  see  each  fine  cities 
^aa  Boston,  New  York,  PhUadelphia,  Baltimore,  New 
/Orleans,  Lonisville,  and  Cincinnati ;  when  we  see  the 

whole  country  dotted  ally&vet  with  towna,  cities,  and 
villages,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  three  hundred  and 
ninety  years  ^(Kour  whole  continen^^f  America  was 
unknown  trf  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.        /'^ 

2.  Such,  however,  was  the  fact.     The  country  was 

Ckafteb  CLSl.— 1.  What  of  America  three  hundred  and  ninety  yesjB  ago  1 
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indeed  inhabited  by  many  tribes  of  Indians,  but  these 
people  had  ndf^ooks,  and  knew  nothmg  of  the  resi 
the  world.     Wnere  thevpame  fronyor  when  they 
settled  ia  America,  njA  can  certainly  telL 

3,  It  appears  thairthe  northern  pOTtion^of  North 
America,  are  inhabited  by  ^  racef^f  people  called 
Esquimaux.  These  differ  from  all  the  other  Indians, 
and  bear  (5  close  resemblance  td/the  Laplanders.  It 
seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the^e^  polar  regions  w^ 
settled  by  people,  who  came  from  Europe  in  boats, 
many  centuries  since. 

4.  That  such  ^  thing  is  possible,  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  Norwegians  are  known  tcj^ave  discovered 
Iceland,  in  the  eighth  century,  and  that  they  actually 
made  settlements  in  Greenland  in  the  ninth  century. 
It  ajppears,  then,  that  portion^f  America  were  actually 

jdsited  by  these  northern  Europeans,  whor^osse^sed  ncc^ 
V^tl^^r  tt^^  small  vessels,  and  little  knowledge  in  the 
arts^f  navigation. 

6.  But  how  did  the^ther  Indians  get  t^his  conn-   . 
try?     If  you  will  look^n(^  map  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
you  will  see,  at  the  northern  part,  that  America  and 
Asia  come  very  close  together.     They  are  separated 

2.  What  of  the  Indians?  3.  The  Esquimaux?  What  seems  probable?  4.  What 
of  the  Norwegians?  5.  What  straits  separate  Asia  and  America?  Their 
width? 
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/only  by  Behring^s  Straits,  which  are  but  eighteen  miles 
wide. 

6.  Across  this  narrow  channel,  the  people  "^f  the 
present  day,  living  in  the  neighborhood,  are  accustomed 
tdi^ass  in  their  little  boats.  There  is  reason  t^elieve, 
Jhen,  that  m^ny  ages  since,  some^f  the  Asiatl^  tribes 

y  of  Tartars  wandered  td^Behring's  Straits,  and  crossed 

ymer  tt^America.    These  may  have  been  numerous, 

and  consisting ^f  different  tribes:  ^foundation  may 

thus  have  been  laid  for  the  peopling  of  the  American 

continent. 

7.  That  such  was  the  fact,  there  is  little  reason  to/ 
doubt.  There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  the 
American  Indians  arid  some  Asiatic  tribes :  and  they 
appear  t(y^ossess  some  singular  customs  known  in 
Asia.  Tnus  it  would  seem  that  Asia,  which  famished 
the  first  inhabitants  yof  Africa  and  Europe,  alsoj^up- 
pHed  this  continent  with  the  first  human  beings  that 
trod  its  shores. 

6.  What  la  there  reason  to  believe?    7.  Whom  do  our  Indiaiis  resemble  ?    How 
was  America  probably  first  peopled? 
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CHAPTEE  CLXII.— America  Continued. 

Discovery  of  America  hy  Cc^mhue. 

1.  Ir  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ancient  Carthfr 

giniaoB  discovered  South  America, 
and  made  settlements  there.     But 
this  is  very  unlikely ;  if  ifc  was  the 
case,  the  event  had  been  forgotten 
for  two  or  three  thousand  years. 
It  appears  probable  that  the  first 
:  inhabitant  of  the  Old  World,  who 
i  gave  any  information  of  what  was 
called  the  New  World,  was  Chris- 
topher Columbus.    He  may,  there- 
oHRiaropHKa  ooLDMacra.    fore,  fairly  be  called  the  discoverer 
of  America. 

2.  This  illustrious  person  was  bom  at  Genoa,  in 
Italy,  in  1442.  As  he  grew  up,  he  paid  great  attention 
to  the  study  of  geography.  The  idea  entered  his  mind 
that  there  must  be  vast  tracts  of  undiscovered  country 
somewhere  on  the  face  of  the  broad  ocean. 

3.  If  you  will  look  at  the  map  in  the  opposite  page, 
you  vrill  get  an  idea  of  the  state  of  geography  in  the 
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time  of  Columbua  The  places  left  white  were  the  only 
ones  known  to  the  Europeans — ^that  is,  the  whole  of 
Europe,  Great  Britain,  Iceland,  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  Asia  Minor,  the  entire  coast  of  Arabia,  and  the 
coast  of  Hindostan,  or  India.  Of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
then  existing  and  inhabited,  they  knew  nothing  what- 
ever. 

4.  Columbus  was  poor,  and  had  not  the  meaxis  of 
sailing  in  search  of  these  unknown  lands.  He  applied 
for  assistance  to  the  rulers  of  his  native  country ;  but 
they  refused  it.  He  next  went  to  Portugal ;  but  there 
he  met  with  no  better  success, 

6.  At  last,  he  came  to  the  court  of  Spain.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  were  king  and  queen  of  that  country. 
The  king,  like  almost  every  body  else,  treated  Colum- 
bus with  neglect  and  scorn. 

6.  But  the  queen  thought  so  favorably  of  his  project, 
that  she  sold  her  jewels  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
voyage.  Three  small  vessels  were  equipped  with  ninety 
men,  and  with  provisions  for  one  year.  Columbus  took 
the  command,  and  sailed  from  Spain  on  the  third  of 
August,  1492,  after  having  been  blessed  by  the  digni 
taxies  of  the  church. 

7.  He  first  held  his  course  southward,  and  touched 

3.  Describe  the  map  on  page  669.    4-6.  Tell  the  story  of  Columbus  till  the  tune 
wbeu  he  set  sail 
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at  the  Canary  Islamda.  Thence  he  steered  straight 
toward  the  west.  After  a  few  weeks,  his  men  became 
alarmed.  They  feared  that  they  should  never  again 
behold  their  native  country,  nor  any  land  whatever 
but  should  perish  in  the  trackless  sea. 

8.  Columbus  did  his  utmost  to  encourage  them.  He 
promised  to  turn  back,  if  land  were  not  discovered 
within  three  days.     On  the  evening  of  the  last  day,  at 

T.  Which  way  did  he  BrgtBteer  his  course  7    What  of  hi*  men  T 
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about  ten  o'clock,  lie  looked  from  the  deck  jyf  his 
vessel,  and  beheld  a  light  gleaming  over  the  sea.  He 
knew  that  this  light  must  be  on  land.  In  the  morning 
an  island  was  seen,  to  which  Columbus  gave  the  name 
of  St.  Salvador. 

9.  This  is  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  nativea 
thronged  to  the  shore,  and  gazed  with  wonder  at  the 
three  ships.  Perhaps  they  mistook  them  for  living 
monsters,  and  thought  that  their  white  sails  were 
wings. 

10.  Columbus  clothed  himself  magnificently,  and 
landed  with  a  drawn  s^ord  in  his  hand.  His  first  act 
was  to  kneel  down  and  kiss  the  shore.  He  then 
erected  a  cross,  as  a  symbol  that  Christianity  was 
now  to  take  the  place  of  paganism.  He  declared  the 
island  to  be  the  property  of  queen  Isabella.  He  then 
visited  other  islands,  and  returned  to  Spain,  giving  an 
account  of  the  wonderful  things  he  had  seen.  He  made 
a  second,  but  it  was  not  till  his  third  voyage  that  he 
discovered  the  continent  of  America. 

11.  No  sooner  had  X^olumbus  proved  that  there 
jeally  was  a  new  world  beyond  the  sea^  than  several 
other  navigators  made  voyages  thitherwax'd.     Ameri- 

8.  How  did  Columbus  first  encourage  them  ?  What  land  was  first  discovered  ? 
9.  What  of  the  people  ?  10.  What  did  Golambus  now  do  ?  11.  What  of  Azoericw 
Veepucius  ? 
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cm  Vespuciufl,  a  native  of  Florence,  came  here,  and 
contrived  to  have  the  whole  continent  called  by  his 
name. 

12.  By  degrees,  discoveries  were  made  along  the 
whole  coast  of  North  and  South  America.  People 
came  from  various  nations  of  Europe,  and  formed 
settlements  there.  In  relating  the  history  of  these 
settlements,  I  shall  begin  with  the  most  northerly,  aL 
though  the  earliest  colonies  were  planted  in  the  tropical 
t^gions. 


CHAPTER   CLXIIL— America   Continued. 

A  few  words  about  loeUmd  and  Greenland.     SettlemeTds  of 

the  French  in  America. 

1.  I  have  already  told  you  that  the  island  of  Ice^ 
land  was  discovered  by  a  Norwegian  pirate,  in  860. 
After  this,  the  Norwegians  sent  people  to  settle  there. 
It  is  a  cold,  dreary  country,  and  there  is  a  terrible 
mountain  in  the  island,  called  Hecla,  which  sometimes 
sends  out  fire,  smoke,  and  ashes,  and  shakes  the  whole 
island  with  its  frightful  rumblings. 

12.  What  of  otker  countries  ? 

Ohapteb  GLXIII.— 1.  When  was  Iceland  discovered?   What  of  it?   Mt.  Heda^ 
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2.  But  still  the  inhabitants  increased,  and  Christi- 
anity was  introduced  in  981.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  they  have  continued  a  quiet,  honest  set  of 
people.  Their  number  is  now  seventy  thousand,  and 
they  are  under  the  government  of  Denmark.  Green- 
land was  discovered  about  the  same  time  as  Iceland, 
and  settled  soon  after. 

3.  The  colony  continued  to  flourish  till  the  year 
1408.  At  this  time,  the  winter  was  so  severe  as  to 
block  up  the  sea,  and  since  that  time  nothing  has  been 
known  of  the  colony  of  settlers.  It  is  probable  they 
all  perished  long  since.  This  settlement  was  on  the 
northern  part  of  Greenland.  Another  colony  was 
settled  in  the  south-western  part  of  Greenland;  this 
contiDues  to  the  present  day,  but  the  inhabitants  are 
few  in  number.  Most  of  them  are  native  Esquimaux ; 
the  rest  are  the  descendants  of  the  Norwegian  set- 
tlers. 

4.  The  portion  of  America  which  is  now  under  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  consists  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  New  Britain. 

5.  All  these  provinces  together  compose  a  tract  of 

2.  When  was  Christianity  iDtroduoed  into  Iceland?  People?  What  of  (Green- 
land ?  3.  Colony  at  Greenland  ?  When  was  it  last  heard  of?  Colony  in  the  aowtliT 
The  people  ?    4.  What  does  British  America  consist  of? 
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country  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  United  Statea  They 
are  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic  Sea  and  Baffin's  Bay, 
east  by  the  Atlantic,  south  by  the  United  States,  and 
west  by  Russian  America  and  the  Pacific  ocean. 

6.  The  first  people  who  formed  settlements  in 
America,  to  the  northward  of  the  present  limits  of 
the  United  States,  were  the  French.  Nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
filing- vessels  to  this  coast. 

7.  In  1524,  a  Frenchman,  named  James  Cartier, 
sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  built  a  fort,  in  which 
he  passed  the  winter.  Settlements  were  soon  after 
formed  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  King  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France  appointed  the  Marquis  de  la  Koche 
to  be  governor-general  of  Canada  and  the  neighboring 
territories. 

8.  The  city  of  Quebec  was  founded  in  the  year  1608. 
It  stands  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  about  five  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea.  Its  foundation  is  on  a  rock  of 
marble  and  slate. 

9.  The  French  settlers  were  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  the  Indians.  They  purchased  the  furs  which  the 
led  men  obtained  in  their  himting  expeditions.     These 

6.  How  laige  is  it?  Boundaries?  6.  What  of  the  French?  1.  What  was 
done  in  1524  ?  Who  was  appointed  governor  of  Canada  ?  8.  When  and  where  was 
Quebec  founded ?    9.  What  of  the  French  and  Indians? 
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were  sent  to  Europe,  and  sold  at  a  great  profit.     Some 
of  the  French  were  married  to  Indian  wives. 

10.  When  the  English  began  to  form  settlements  to 
the  southward  of  Canada,  the  French  incited  the  savages 
to  make  war  upon  them.  Parties  of  French  and  IndiaiB 
would  sometimes  come  from  Quebec  or  Montreal,  and 
bum  the  New  England  villages.  The  inhabitants  were 
killed,  or  carried  captive  to  Canada. 

11.  In  1629,  Sir  David  Keith,  a  British  oflBlcer,  took 
Quebec;  but  it  was  afterward  restored  to  the  FrencL 
The  people  of  New  England  made  several  attempts  to 
get  it  back  again. 

12.  In  1711,  the  British  government  sent  a  strong 
fleet  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Sir  Ho  vender  Walker.  There  was  an  army  of 
seven  thousand  men  on  board  the  ships. 

13.  If  they  had  landed  in  safety,  they  would  prob* 
ably  have  succeeded  in  taking  Quebec.  But  when  they 
were  entering  the  river,  the  vessels  became  involved  in 
a  fog.  A  strong  wind  began  to  blow,  and  drove  eight 
or  nine  of  them  upon  the  rocky  shore. 

14.  The  next  morning,  the  French  found  the  dead 
bodies  of  a  thousand  men,  in  scarlet  coats,  heaped 

10.  In  what  way  were  the  English  treated  by  them?  11.  When  and  by  whom 
was  Quebec  taken?  12-14.  What  was  done  in  1711  ?  Give  an  account  of  tba 
expedition.     What  was  the  object  of  it  ? 
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among  the  rocks.  These  were  the  drowned  English 
soldiers.  This  sad  event  caused  the  English  to  give  up 
the  design  of  conquering  Canada. 


CHAPTER  CLXIV.— America  Continued. 
The  French   Colonies  conquered  Iry  the  English. 

1.  Wheitbver  there  was  a  war  between  France  and 
Old  England,  there  was  likewise  a  war  between  New 
England  and  the  French  provinces  in  America.  The 
French  built  strong  fortresses,  and  the  English,  or 
Americans,  made  great  efforts  to  take  them. 

2.  The  French  had  carefully  fortified  the  city  of 
Louisbourg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  In  1746, 
the  New  England  people  formed  a  project  of  taking  it. 
They  raised  a  strong  army,  and  gave  the  command  to 
a  Boston  merchant,  named  William  Pepperell. 

3.  The  army  sailed  under  the  escort  of  an  English 
fleet,  and  landed  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  Gen- 
eral  Pepperell's   men  were   merely  faftners   and  me- 

Chapter  GLXIV. — 1.  What  was  the  consequence  of  a  war  between  France  and 
England?    2.  Where  was  Louisbourg  ?    What  was  done  in  174:5?    Describe  the 
capture  of  Louisbourg. 
19 


.,    *'  -  * 
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cbaziics;  and'  lie  himfielf  knew  but  little  about  takuu; 
fortresak 

4.  But  if  the  New  Englanders  bad  no  skill,  tbey  bad 
plenty  of  courage.  Tbey  erected  batteries,  and  can- 
nonaded tbe  city  for  about  a  fortnight;  and  tben  tbe 
iPrench  commander  bauled  down  bis  flag.  Tbe  con- 
quest of  Louisbourg  was  considered  a  very  brilliant 
exploit. 

5.  Louisbourg  was  restored  to  the  French,  at  tbe 
close  of  the  war.  But  it  was  again  taken  by  General 
Wolfe,  in  1758.  The  same  general  soon  afterward  led 
an  army  against  Quebec. 

6.  This  city  wafi  so  strongly  fortified,  that  it  appear- 
ed almost  impossible  to  take  it.  It  had  a  citadel, 
which  was  built  on  a  rock  several  hundred  feet  high ; 
and  there  were  strong  walls  all  round  the  city,  Aiid 
besides  the  French  garrison  within  the  walls,  there  was 
a  large  French  army  on  the  outside. 

7.  But  General  Wolfe  was  determined  to  take  Que- 
bec, or  lose  his  life  in  the  attempt.  After  trying  va- 
rious other  methods,  he  led  his  army  from  the  shore  of 
the  river  up  a  steep  precipice.  When  they  reached 
the  top,  they  were  on  a  level  with  the  walls  of  Quebec 

8.  This  bold  movement  was  performed  in  the  night 

3,  4.  When  was  it  restored  t^  the  French  ?    5.  Wlien  taken  by  General  WoUel 
6,  *l.  Describe  tbe  capture  of  Quebea 
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Ab  soon  as  the  Marqtus  de  Montcahn,  who  comtianded 
the  French  army,  heard  of  it,  he  marched  to  meet  tb^ 
British.     A  battle  was  begun  immediately. 

9.  General  Wolfe  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  led  them  bravely  onward.  Though  he  had 
received  two  wounds,  he  refused  to  quit  the  field.  At 
last,  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  body,  and  stretdied  him 
on  the  ground. 

10.  A  few  of  his  soldiers  carried  him  to  the  rear. 
Bat,  though  the  hand  of  death  was  on  him,  Gfeneral 
Wolfe  thought  only  of  the  battle  that  was  raging 
around.  He  heard  a  voice  shouting  "  They  flee  !  They 
flee !"  and  he  asked  who  it  was  that  fled. 

11.  "It  is  the  French!"  said  one  of  his  attendants. 
"  They  are  beaten !  The  victory  is  ours !"  A  glad 
smile  appeared  on  the  general's  face.  "Then  I  die 
happy !"  he  cried,  and  expired. 

12.  The  victory  was  complete.  The  Marquis  de 
Montcalm  was  mortally  wounded.  In  a  few  days  after 
the  battle,  Quebec  was  surrendered.  The  whole  prov- 
ince, and  all  the  French  possessions  in  the  north,  soon 
feu  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

13.  They  have  ever  since  continued  under  the  British 


8.  Who  oommanded  the  Fratioh  army  7     9-1 1.  Describe  Generd  WoHh's  death. 
12.  OoDsequenoe  of  the  yiotory  ?    French  posBetsmons  ? 
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government.  When  the  other  Aioerican  temtOTies  of 
Grreat  Britain  became  independent,  theae  old  French 
colonies  continued  attached  to  the  crown  of  Britain. 


CHAPTER  OLXV.—Ambmca  Oomtikued. 

Description  of  the  United  States. 

1.  We  have  been  travelling  all  about  the  world,  but 
we  have  now  got  home  again.  The  United  States  are 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  possessions,  east 
by  the  Atlantic  oo^n,  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
wd  the  s-tates  of  Mexico,  and  west  by  the  Pacific 
4>cean.  The  whole  country  is  nearly  as  extensive  as  all 
Sitirope,  and  contains  about  sixty  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants. 

2.  !N^ot  more  than  three-fourths  of  this  vast  country 
is  settled.  The  whole  central  portion  is  unoccupied,  or 
thinly  scattered  over  with  Indian  tribes.  The  United 
States,  at  preeient  (1886),  comprise  thirty-eight  states, 
each  having  a  governor,  and  a  legislatuxe  to  make  lawa 


■j-*- 


13.  To  what  are  the  old  French  colonies  attached  ? 

Chapter  OLXV. — 1.  Boundaries  of  the  United  States?  Extent?  Popidation? 
2.  How  Iwigo  a  portion  is  settled?  Wha^  of  the  govsnuoent  ?  Divisioim  of  tbo 
United  States?    (Answer  this  from  map  on  p.  581.) 
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The  whole  are  united  under  a  national  government, 
over  which  a  president  is  placed  as  the  cMef 
ruler. 

3.  The  United  States  are  favored  by  a  great  many 
fine  rivera,  flowing  through  fertile  valleya  There  are 
many  mountains,  but  none  are  so  lofty  as  the  Andes 
of  South  America,  the  Alps  of  Europe,  or  the  Himalaya 
mountains  of  Asia.  The  climate  of  the  north  is  tem- 
perate, and  the  soil  yields  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and 
other  fruits.  In  the  south  it  is  warm,  and  Granges,  figs, 
and  lemons,  flourish.  p     f^ 


CHAPTER  CLXVI.— AuBKiCA  Ooottwijik. 
lement  and  Colonial  Bistory  of  Neui  England. 

1.  Befo&e  Bpeaking%f  the  United  States  as^ne 
whole  countiy,  I  must  give  a  brief  account  of  the  Bct- 
tlement  of  the  several  colonies.  I  shall  begin  with 
New  England,  because  that  section  of  the  Union  is  the 
most  northerly,  though  not  first  settled. 

2.  New  England  contains  the  states  of  Maine,  New 

3.  Face  of  the  couatrj  ?    ClimaU?     Soil?     Praditctkmaf 
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Hampshire,  Vennont,  Massaibt[usett8y  Rhode  Island^  and 
Connecticut  It  is  bounded  nortli  by  Lower  Canada, 
east  by  New  BrunsMrick  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  south 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Long  Island  Sound,  and  west  by 
New  York. 

3.  In  the  year  1620,  a  ship  called  the  Mayflower 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  New  England.  On  board  of 
this  vessel  were  a  number  of  ministers,  and  pious  men 
and  women.  They  had  brought  their  children  with 
them,  for  they  never  expected  to  return  to  their  native 
land.  ^^ 

4.  They  had  been  driven  from  England  by  persecu* 
tion,  and  they  had  come  to  this  dreary  wilderness,  in 
order  to  worship  God  according  to  their  own  con- 
sciences. It  was  in  the  cold  wintry  month  of  Decem- 
ber, when  the  Mayflower  anchored  in  the  harbor  of 
Plymouth.  The  people  went  on  shore,  and  the  rock 
on  which  they  landed  has  ever  since  been  considered 
sacred. 

5.  They  went  to  work  and  built  themselves  some 
poor  huts.  At  flrst,  they  met  with  great  difficulties 
and  hardships.  Many  of  them  fell  sick  and  died. 
The    survivors    were    often    in    want   of   food,    and 


Ghapteb  GLXVI.— 1,  2.  Wtiat  of  New  England  ?    BouQdaries  ?    3.  What  took 
place  in  1620  ?    4-6.  Describe  the  aettlement  of  Plymouth. 
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were  sometimes  forced  to  dig  for  shell-fisli  on  the  seap 

skora 

6.  In  addition  to  their  other  troubles,  the  wild  In* 

dianB  scnnetimes  threatened  to  attack  them.     But  the 

Pilgrims  were  as  brave  and  patient  as  they  were  pioua^ 

They  put  their  trust  in  God,  and  steadily  pursued  their 

design  of  making  a  permanent  settlement  in  the  country. 

(T*  Soon   after  this  settlement  at  Plymouth,  other 

companies  of  religious  pei^sons  came  to  diflferent  parts 

of  New  England.     Some  settled  at  Salem,  and  others 

at  Boston.    Thus  a  good  many  English  people  were 

established  in  the  country.    In  the  year  1635,  sixty 

men,  women,   and   children,  journeyed   from    Massa* 

cjiusetts  to  Connecticut,  to  make  a  settlement  there. 

8.  They  went  through  the  woods  on  foot,  and  drove 
their  cattle  before  them,  subsisting  principally  on  milk. 
They  waded  through  rivers  and  swamps,  and  traversed 
hills  and  mountains.  At  night,  they  lay  down  to 
sleep,  with  no  shelter  but  the  boughs  of  the  trees. 

9,  When  they  r^ched  the  Connecticut  river,  they 
began  to  build  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  other  towni^ 
But  the  winter  came  upon  them  before  they  were  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  the  snow  fell  very  deep.  So  fourteen 
of  their  number  set  out  to  return,  and  would  have  i)«r- 

1.  What  of  the  other  settlements?    What  took  place  in  1635  ?    8,  9.  J 
uie  joumej. 
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ifihed  on  ihe  way,  had  they  not  been  relieved  by  the 
Indians.  Windsor  and  Hartford,  were  the  first  settle* 
ments.in  Connecticut.  ^^^ 

10.  In  1636,  a  pious  minister,  named  Roger  Williams 

was  banished  from  Massachusetts 
He  went  to  Khode  Island,  and  set- 
tled at  Providence.    This  good  man 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  Indians, 
and  they  had  a  strong  affection  for 
him.      By  degrees,   villages  were 
bmlt  all  along  the  sea-coast  of  New 
England,  and  settlements  began  to 
be  formed  on  the  inland  rivera 
11.  But  a  thick  and  dreary  forest 
still  overshadowed  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and 
bears  and  wolves  often  proyled  around  the  cottagea 

\  >  ^ 
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CLXVn. AilEEICA  CONTINUBJ). 

qfJVew  England  contimted. 

1.  The  seltlers  of  New  England  were  good  and 
pious  people ;  but  many  of  them  seemed  to  have  pretty 

much  the  same  feeling  toward  the  Indians  that  they 

—  ■■'      -       -         II      ■■       I       I  ■         t.«ii>i 

10.  When  aad  by  whom  was  Provideace  settled?      What  was  done  by  degrees T 
11.  What  of  the  greater  part  of  New  England  ? 
Chapter  CLXVII. — 1.  How  were  the  Indians  oocsidered  by  the  settlers  ? 
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had  toward  the  hears  and  wolves.     They  considered 
them  a  sort  of  wild  animal,  or  if  men,  very  wicked  ones. 

2.  The  best  Mend  that  ever  the  red  men  had,  was 
John  Eliot.  He  considered  them  his  fellow  beings 
and  went  about  preaching  to  them;  and  so  he  was 
called  the  apostle  of  the  Indians.  He  spent  a  great 
many  jeaxB  ui  traDslating  the  Bible  into  their  language, 
and  in  teaching  the  Indians  to  read  it. 

3.  There  were,  however,  very  few  white  men  that 
loved  the  Indians,  and  the  latter  looked  upon  the  set- 
tlers as  their  enemies.  They  were  afraid  that,  in  time, 
they  woiild  cut  down  all  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and 
change  their  hunting  grounds  into  ciiltivated  fields. 

4.  The  settlers  had,  therefore,  many  wars  with  the 

Indians,  hut  the  most  terrible 
one  broke  out  in  the  year  1675, 
and  was  called  king  Philip's 
war.  King  Philip,  though  an 
Indian,  was  a  man  of  great 
sagacity,  and  it  was  his  design 
to  destroy  all  the  setl^ers,  and 
make  New  England  a  wilde^ 
EuiQ  PHILIP.  n^s  ^ain. 

'  5.  King  Philip  first  made  an  attack  on  the  people 

3.  What  of  John  Eliot  ?  3.  How  did  Ihe  Indians  coDsider  the  white  men  T  4 
When  did  king  Philip's  war  bepal     What  of  king  PhUip? 
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of  Swanzey,  in  Massacliasetts,  as  they  were  coming  out 
of  the  meeting-house,  on  Fast  day.  Eight  or  nine  per- 
sons were  shot.  Many  others  were  killed  and  scalped 
in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  many  houses 
"were  set  on  fire. 

6.  Almost  every  man  in  New  England  now  shoul- 
dered his  musket,  and  went  out  to  fight  king  Philip. 
Even  the  ministers,  instead  of  teaching  the  Indians  to 
read  the  Bible,  as  John  Eliot  did,  now  took  their  guns 
and  sent  bullets  at  them  whenever  they  had  a  chance. 

7.  In  the  course  of  the  next  winter,  the  settlers 
formed  themselves  into  an  army  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand men,  and  drove  king  Philip  and  the  other  Indians 
into  a  strong  fort,  in  Rhode  Island.  It  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  swamp,  and  contained  six  hundred  wig- 
wams. All  the  Indian  women  and  children  had  taken 
refiige  there. 

8.  Four  thousand  Indian  warriors  were  in  the  fort. 
But  the  settlers  boldly  attacked  them,  broke  into  the 
fort,  and  set  the  wigwams  on  fire.  Many  of  the  old 
and  infirm  Indians,  as  well  as  the  women  and  poor 
telpless  children,  were  burnt  alive. 

9.  A   thousand   Indian   warriors   were    killed   and 

6.  When  did  be  first  attack  the  Americana?  6.  What  did  the  people  do?  7. 
What  did  they  do  the  next  winter  ?  Wliat  of  the  tort  ?  8,  9.  Describe  the  des- 
truction of  the  fort. 
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wounded,  ^.nd  several  hundred  were  taken  prisoneifii 
The  remainder  fled.  The  fort  presented  a  horrible 
spectad^i,  with  Jiai&bnmt  bodies  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  strewn  among  the  ashes  of  the  wigwams. 

10.  But  still  the  war  was  not  at  an  end,  for  king 
Philip  was  aKve.  The  next  summer,  it  was  known  that 
he  had  taken  refdge  at  Moimt  Hope,  in  Rhode  Island 
Captain  Church  pursued  him  thither,  with  a  small  party 
of  men. 

11.  King  Philip  happened  to  come  toward  a  clump 
of  bushes,  where  an  Englishman  and  a  firiendly  Indian 
lay  concealed.  The  Englishman  fired  at  him,  but  miss- 
ed. The  Indian  then  took  aim  and  fired,  and  the 
valiant  king  Philip  fell  dead. 

12.  After  this  war,  the  Indians  were  never  again 
able  to  do  so  much  mischief  to  the  New  England 
people.  But,  for  many  years  afterward,  they  would 
sometimes  steal  out  of  the  woods  by  night,  set  the  vil- 
lages on  fire,  and  slaughter  the  inhabitants.  The  New 
England  colonies,  however,  increased  rapidly,  and,  in 
time,  the  country  had  many  pleasant  towns  and  vil 
lages. 

10,  11.  Describe  the  capture  and  death  of  king  Philip.    12.  What  of  the  Indiani 
%fter  this  war  ? 


p 
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OHAPTfiR  CLXVUi.— America  Co; 
Ea/rhf  History  of  Yi/rginia, 

1.  The  colony  of  Virginia  was  settled  some  yean 
before  New  England.  Jamestown,  on  James  River,  was 
founded  by  Captain  Christopber  Newport,  in  1S07. 
The  first  settlers  of  Virginia  were  not  such  pious 
people  as  those  of  New  England.  They  had  not  ^oi&e 
to  America  for  the  sake  of  worshipping  God,  but  trere 
influenced  by  more  worldly  motives. 

2.  Many  of  them  were  wild  young  men,  and  it  Wft$ 

difficult  to  keep  them  in  ordel*. 
Owing  to  this  and  other  causes,  tke 
ccdony  was  sometimes  on  the  brink 
of  i*uin«  The  Indians  gave  the  set* 
tiers  great  trouble,  and  wtmld  piJol> 
ably  have  destroyed  them,  if  it  had 

jomr  SMITH.  not  been  for  Captain  John  Smith. 

8.  Captain  Smith  was  a  gallant  man,  and  had  been 
a  warrior  all  his  lifetime.    Before  he  came  to  Virginia, 


Ohaffbe  OLXVIII.— 1.  Wb^n  wis  JamMtowD  aettled?    Whutof  the 
setders  of  Viigiuia  ?    2.  What  of  the  Indians  ? 
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he  had  fought  against  the  Turks,  and  had  cut  off  the 
heads  of  three  Turkish  lords,  in  single  combat.  He 
showed  himself  equally  valiant  in  his  engagements 
with  the  Indians. 

4.  But  one  day,  when  Captain  Smith  was  retreating 
from  a  b/ge  party  of  savages,  he  sank  almost  up  to  his 
xmk  m  a  swamp,  so  that  he  could  neither  fight  nor 
Am.  The  Indians  pulled  him  out  of  the  swamp,  and 
oamod  him  to  their  king,  Powhatan. 

5.  Powhatan  was  rejoiced  to  have  Captain  &nith  in 
hia  power,  for  he  had  been  more  afraid  of  him  than  of 
aU  the  other  Englishmen  together.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent any  further  trouble,  he  determined  immediately  to 
put  him  to  death.  Accordingly,  Captain  Smith's  hands 
were  tied,  and  he  was  stretched  on  the  ground,  with 
his  head  on  a  large  stone. 

6.  King  Powhatan,  who  was  a  man  of  immense  size 

and  strength,  then  seized  a  great  club,  intending  to  kill 

Captain  Smith.      He  lifted  the  club  on  high-  for  this 

purpose ;  but  just  as  the  blow  was  £a,lling,  his  daughter 

Pocahontas  rushed  forward. 

7t   This   beautiful   Indian    maiden    threw    herself 

upon  the   body  of  Captain   Sndth.      If   Powhatan's 


3.  Wbftt;  oC  Oapteia  Smith  and  (he  Tarin?   4-t.  Relate  Oie  adyentare  of  OapUui 
Smith  with  the  Indians. 
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club  had  fallen,  it  would  have 
killed  her,  iustead  of  the  prisoner, 
Pocahontas  besought  her  father 
to  have  mercy ;  and  the  fierce  In? 
dian  could  not  resist  her  teai^ 
and  entreaties. 

8.  Captain  Smith  was  therefore 
released,  and  sent  back  to  James- 
town,    The  name  of  Pocahontas 
FooABDNTAa  wlll  alway s  be  honored  in  Virginia. 

She  was  afterward  married  to  one  of  the  English  set- 
tlersy  and  her  descendants  are  living  in  Virginia  to  this 
day. 

8.  What  of  PocahontM  ? 


& 
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CHAPTER  CLXIX.— Ambbtca  Con-einukd. 

Braddoch's  defeat,  and  other  matters. 

1.  I  MtrsT  pass  over  the  remainder  of  the  history  of 

Virginia,  till  the  time  of  the  old 
French  war.  This  began  in  1755. 
Not  long  after  war  was  declared,  the 
British  general,  Braddock,  marched 
with  an  army  to  attack  the  French 
at  Fort  du  Quesne.  This  fort  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  river,  where 
BRiDDocK.  Pittsburg  ia  now  situated. 

2.  Many  Virginians  and  other  colonists  were  in 
Braddock's  army.  Colonel  George  Washington,  then 
a  very  young  man,  was  one  of  bis  aids.  Washington 
bad  already  acquired  much  warlike  skill;  and  if  Gen- 
eral Braddock  had  taken  his  advice,  it  would  have 
saved  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  hundreds  besides. 

3.  Braddock  and  his  army  marched  onward,  till  they 
were  within  about  seven  miles  of  Fort  du  Quesne. 
Thick  woods  were  all  around  them,  and  the  settle- 
ments of  Virginia  were  hundreds  of  miles  behind  v 

Chapter  CLXIX.— 1.  When  did  the  old  French  war  b^nT  When 
WM  Port  dn  Qnwne  1    3.  What  of  WaBhing^in  1 
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Suddenlj^^^teiTible  vblley  of  musJfetry  was  fired  at 
tlieni>lfrom  behind  the  tree6. 

4.  General  Braddock  now  knew  that  he  had  fallen 
into  an  ambnscade  of  French  and  Indians.  He  gallop 
ed  about^  endeavoring  to  enoonrage  his  men ;  but  the 
6nllet8  came  so  thick,  that  the  bravest  of  them  were 

appalled.     OC^IIIP'O'^r     I^^^        ^ 

5.  The  generaTnad  five  horses  killed  under  him. 
At  last,  a  bullet  struck  him  in  the  breast.  Nearly  aU 
the  other  officers  were  either  killed  or  wounded ;  but 
Washington  remained  unhurt.  It  seems  a»  if  he  were 
preserved  to  be  the  savioiu*  of  his  country. 

6.  An  Indian  chief  had  taken  aim  and  fired  at  him 
seventeen  times,  without  once  hitting  him.  It  was 
Washington  who  rescued  the  army  from  total  destruc- 
tion. He  and  the  Virginian  troops  kept  off  the  Indians, 
and  enabled  the  British  to  retreat. 

7.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  other  colonies. 
The  first  settlement  in  New  York  was  made  in  1618, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  river,  where  Albany  now 
stands.  The  city  of  New  York,  founded  about  the 
same  time^  was  at  first  called  New  Amsterdam ;  it  de- 


3-6.  Describe  the  defeat  and  death  of  Braddock.  6.  What  of  Washington  and 
his  troops?  *\,  When  and  where  was  the  first  settlement  in  N0w  York?  What  wa^ 
the  oitjr  of  New  York  first  caUed  ? 
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rived  its  name  from  the  capital  of  Holland,  for  the  early 
settlers  were  natives  of  that  conntry. 

8.  In  1664,  the  province  of  New  York  was  eurreir 
dered  by  the  Dutch  into  the  hands  of  the  Ikglish.  I; 
grew  and  prospered  very  fast,  and  becwne  one  of  the 
most  powerftil  of  the  colonies. 

9.  Pennsylvania  was  settled  in  1681.    ■  Its  founder 

was  William  Penn,  a  Quaker, 
and  all  the  earliest  settlers  like- 
wise belonged  to  the  sect  of 
Quakers.  When  William  Penn 
arrived  in  the  country,  he  bought 
land  of  the  Indians,  and  made  a 
treaty  with  them, 

10.  This  treaty  was    always 

held    sacred.     The  Indians  saw 

WILLIAM  PENN.  that  the  Quakers  were  men  of 

peace,  and  therefore  they  were  careful  never  to  do  them 

any  injury.      There  are  no  stories  of  Indian  warfare 

with  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania.       A 

11.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  laid  out  in  accord- 
ance with  Penn's  instructions  He  told  the  settlers  not 
to  make  it  like  the  crowded  cities  of  the  old  world,  but 

S.  What  or  tbe  province  of  Sew  Toi^  T  S.  Wbeo  aod  bj  whom  wm  Penn- 
•flvauia  setUed?  Eaw  did  WilllBin  Pwui  treat  the  iDdianvT  10.  What  w»  U« 
wnwqneiKe  oT  his  treaty  with  them  T    IL  WIuttoTtliedg' of  PhOsdelpbla? 


-^ 


to  plant  it  with  garden^  round  eadi  honee,  that  it  might 
look  like  a  "greene  country  towne." 

12.  The  province  of  Maryland  was  given  by  Charles 
the  First  to  Lord  Baltimore.  H( 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and,  in 
1634,  he  brought  over  two  hun- 
dred people  of  the  same  religion, 
uid  made  the  first  settlement  in 
Maryland. 

18.  Carolina  first  began  to  be 
permanently  settled  in  1680.    In 
LOM>  BAMmoM.  1T29,  it  was  divided  into  North 

and  South  Gsao^n&d.  The  first  settlement  in  Georgia 
was  made  in  1733.  '/The  principal  founder  was  General 
James  Oglethorpe.  He  came  from  England  with  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  settlers,  and  began  to  build  the 
?ityof  Savannah. 


CHAPTER  CLXX;— Amkbioa  CoHnHUBD. 
Catises  which  led  to  the  Beoduiion. 
1.  The  reader  will  have  learnt,  by  the  preceding 
dbapters,  how  tLe  whole  of  the  sea-coast,  between  New 

12.  Whogave  Uarylandto  LordBaltimoref  What  of  Lord  BaJlainore T  Wtwc 
did  be  rante  Uarfland?  13.  Wbeo  waa  Garolina  settled?  Wlien  divkdedf  EItm 
■etdement  in  GeOTsia?    Whofbunded  it?     Wbftt  d^  dklbe  boild? 
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Brunswick  an^norida,  became  covered  with  colonies, 
which  wer^^B^mdci*  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
The  iohabitqips  Hvere  growing  nnmerous. 

2.  When  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  his  ministers 
I)eheld  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  coloniea,  they 
determined  to  derive  some  profit  from  them.  For  this 
purpose,  in  1765,  the  British  parliament  passed  what 
was  called  the  Stamp  Act 

3.  Their  object   was,  to    take  money   out  of  the 

pooketa  of  the  Americans  for  the 
use  of  the  king  and  ministry. 
But  the  Americans  were  resolved 
that  no  king  on  earth  should  take 
their  property,  without  their 
own  consent.  Pairick  HMiry, 
a  famous  Vi^inian,  told  his 
countrymen  not  to  mind  about 
PATEicK  MNBT.  stampcd    paper,   but    to   write 

on  any  paper  they  liked  best. 

4.  They  made  so  strong  an  opposition  to  the  Stamp 
Act,  that  parliament  was  forced  to  repeal  it.  But  a 
tax  was  soon  afterward  laid  on  tea ;  so  that  no  Ameii 


Ghaptbr  CLXX.— I.  Wbat  of  the  American  sea-ooast  ?  2.  Whit  oT  tbe  king 
and  miniBtera  of  Qreat  Britain  7  What  did  tbe  pariisment  do?  3.  Their  objeett 
Wbat  did  the  AmericaDB  reiolveT  What  did  Patrick  HenrrsajT  4.  Wliat  dU 
tbajrdot    What  of  the  (ax  on  (M  r    What  of  ioldlere  T 
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eaa  lady  oould  give  a  tea-party,  without  paying  a  tax 
to  England.  Soldiers  were  sent  to  America  to  compel 
the  people  to  obey  these  unjust  laws. 

5.  In  the  year  17Y0,  a  quarrel  took  place  between 
some  of  these  soldiers  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston. 
A  company  of  the  British  red-coats  assembled  in  State 
street,  a«id  fired  upon  a  crowd  of  unarmed  people. 
Three  of  them  fell  dead  in  the  street,  a^d  five  more 
were  wounded.  This  affair  was  called  the  Boston  Mas- 
sacra 

6.  But  instead  of  being  affirighted  by  this  blood- 
shed, the  people  grew  more  determined  in  their  resist- 
ance to  the  tyranny  of  England.  In  the  year  1Y?3, 
some  ships  were  sent  from  London  to  the  colonies,  laden 
with  cargoes  of  tea. 

7.  Three  of  the  ships  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Bos- 
ton. One  night,  a  number  of  persons  went  on  board, 
in  the  disguise  of  Indians,  and  threw  half  the  tea  over- 
board. These  Indian  figures  were  never  seen  again; 
and,  to  this  day,  nobody  can  tell  who  they  were. 

8.  When  tidings  of  this  event  were  carried  to  Eng 
land,  the  king  and  ministry  saw  that  they  could  never 

make  slaves  of  the  Americans,  unless  by  force  of  arms. ' 

fcp . 1 1     ■  ■■  '■   ■  . .  I- .  -  ■ .  .   .        I  ■    II   ■  I  ■ 

6.  Describe  the  Boston  massacre.  6.  What  of  the  Americans  ?  What  hap- 
petMi.  in  the  year  1*773  ?  t.  Describe  the  destinciion  of  the  tea,  S.  What  did 
the  king  and  ministers  now  do  ? 
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They  therefore  ser^ ' t..j;„^  , jo  ^g^p 

the  peoplam  Bubj 


Account  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington. 

1.  In  17T5,  Creneral  Thomas  Gage  was  the  comnuui- 
der-in-chief  of  the  British  forcea  in  Amerioa.  His 
head-quarters  were  at  Boston. 

2.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  April,  General  Gage 
sent  a  detachment  of  eight  hondred  grenadiers  to  seize 
some  cannon  and  ammunition  at  Conoord,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Boston.  The  grenadiers  marched 
all  night,  and  reached  the  town  of  Lexington  at  sunrise. 

3.  Lexington  is  a  village  about  twelve  miles  from 
Boston,  A  meetings-house  stood  by  the  road-side,  and 
near  it  there  was  a  level  tract  of  grass.  On  this  green 
space,  a  company  of  militia  were  drawn  up. 

4.  Major  Fitcaim  was  the  British  commander.  A» 
soon  as  he  saw  the  militia,  he  galloped  forward,  bran 
dishing  his  sword,  and  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  hoi 

OuitkbCLXXI.— LWhatof  O^nsral  QageT  2.What  did  hedoT  Wlwl  at 
tbe  grenadiers?    3-6.  What  took  place  at  Loiingtoa  and  Conoord  1 
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ster — ^"  Disperse,  yon   rebels  !"    he  shouted.   '^  Throw 
down  y6ur  arms  and  disperse !" 

6.  As  he  spoke,  without  giving  the  militia  men  time 
to  run  away,  he  discharged  his  pistol  at  them.  The 
British  soldiers  followed  the  example  of  Major  Pitcairn, 
and  fired  a  whole  volley  at  the  Americans.  Several  of 
them  were'Jdlled  and  wounded. 

6.  The  British  troops  then  continued  their  march  to 
Concord.  But  the  Americans  were  now  collecting  on 
all  sides.  When  the  British  reached  Concord,  they  had 
a  skirmish  with  a  party  of  militia  there.  They  now 
found  it  necessary  to  retreat  as  fast  as  possible. 

7.  As  they  marched  along  the  road,  the  people  fired 
at  them  from  behind  the  fences  and  stone  walls,  and 
out  of  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Ajb  every  step, 
some  of  the  British  soldiers  fell ;  but  their  comrades 
hurried  on,  without  heeding  them. 

8.  When  General  Grage  heard  what  was  going  on,  he 
sent  Lord  Percy  out  of  Boston,  with  nine  hundred  men 
and  two  brass  cannon.  Lord  Percy  met  Major  Pitcaim 
and  the  grenadiers  scampeiing  back  to  Boston  as  fast 
as  they  could  go ;  and,  by  firing  his  cannon,  he  kept 
the  Americans  off. 


1.  How  were  the  British  aiiDojed  in  their  retreat  to  Boston  ?    8.  What  did 
General  Gage  do  ? 
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9.  fiut  the  moment  the  troops  resumed  their  march, 
the  Americans  shot  at  them  again  from  behind  the 
fences.  Before  the  British  arrived  in  sight  of  Boston, 
they  had  lost  nearly  three  himdred  men,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoriera.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
was  much  less. 

10.  The  news  of  this  battle  spread  all  over  the  ooun- 
try,  and  wherever  the  story  was  told,  the  people  quit- 
ted their  business  and  turned  soldiers.  For  now  the 
Revolution  had  broken  out,  and  it  was  eaay  to  foresee 
that  there  would  be  a  bloody  war. 


OHAPXER  OLXXn.— Amebioa  Continukd. 

The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 

1.  In  a  short  time  affcer  the  battle  of  Lexington,  a 
large  American  army  was  assembled  round  Boston. 
The  British  troops  could  not  venture  out  of  the  town. 
They  found  it  difficult  to  get  provisions  enough  to  live 
upon. 


9.  What  of  the  Americans  and  British  ?     10.  What  effect  had  the  news  of  thia 
battle? 

Chaptbr  OLXXII.^1.  Where  did  an  American  armjr  assemble  ?    What  of  tb^ 
British  troops  ? 
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2.  On  tlie  night  of  tke  sixteenth  of  June,  Golcmel 
Presoott  marched  with  a  thousand  Americans  to  Bunk- 
er Hill,  in  Charlestown.  On  the  summit  of  this  hill, 
with  their  spades,  they  threw  up  a  waU  of  earth  and 
«)dA  as  high  as  their  breasts,  c^jj^tf!^ 
-  3*  They  intended  this  as  a  feWlfication,  fix>m  which 
they  might  fire  upon  the  Brrcish^^fleet  which  lay  in 
Boston  harbor.  No  sooner  did  the  British  admiral  see 
the  wall  of  earth  and  sods,  than  he  began  to  batter  it 
with  cannon-shot  and  bombs.  At  the  same  time,  Gen- 
eral Gage  sent  three  thousand  troops  to  take  Bunker 
Hill  by  storm. 

4.  The  troops  lande3.  in  CEarlestown,  and  marched 
boldly  up  the  hilL  They  made  a  formidable  appear- 
ance, moving  in  a  long  red  line,  with  their  glittering 
muskets.  As  they  advanced,  the  cannon  balls  from 
the  British  fleet  flew  high  over  their  heads,  and  struck 
among  the  Americans. 

5.  But  when  the  British  soldiers  had  come  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  fortification,  the  Americans  sud- 
denly saluted  them  with  a  tremendous  volley  of  mus- 
ketry*  The  smoke  cleared  away,  and  there  were  the 
king's  soldiers  retreating  in  confusion  to  the  water  side. 


2.  What  did  Colonel  Presoott  do?    3.  What  of  the  British  admiral  and  Oenera] 
Gage? 
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6.  Bnt  many  of  them  lay  dead  or  womided  upon  the 
hilL  In  the  mean  time,  Charlestown  had  been  set  od 
fire,  and  was  blazing  like  an  immense  Aunace,  and 
throwing  clouds  of  smoke  over  the  whole  scene. 

7.  The  officers  encour^ed  the  British  teoops,  and  led 
them  again  into  battle.  But  a  second  time  they  were 
driven  back,  with  terrible  slaughter.  It  was  not  til] 
the  third  trial,  that  the  British  were  able  to  reach  ihr 
breast-work. 


B  OF  BUNKER  HILL 


8.  The  Americans  had  now  fired  away  all  their  pow 
der  and  ball,  and  were  fca-ced  to  retreat.  General  War- 
ren was  among  the  last  to  leave  the  breast-work.     A 

4-9.  Deacribe  ihe  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
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British  officer  snatclied  a  musket  from  a  soldier,  and 
shot  the  gallant  Warren  dead. 

9.  But  many  a  brave  Englishman  had  laid  down  his 
life  that  day,  and  blood  enough  had  been  shed  to  red- 
den all  the  grass  on  Bunker  Hill. 

10.  In  about  a  fortnight  after  this  battle,  General 
George  Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge.  The  conti- 
nental congress  at  Philadelphia  had  appointed  him 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies.  He  man- 
aged matters  so  skilfully,  that  the  British  were  driven 
out  of  Boston,  Ju^Marck  17Y6. 


CH 


CLXXIIL— A 


of  the  War,    Captu 


CoNTINtrED. 


urgoyne. 


1.  It  was  on  the  fourth  of  J61y,  1176,  that  the  con- 
tinental congress  declared  the  C^nitea  States  a  fi-ee  and 
independent  nation.  This  declaration  caused  great  re- 
joicings all  over  America.  Yet  our  aflfairs  were  not  in 
a  very  promising  situation. 

2.  After    the    enemy    evacuated    Boston,    General 

10.  Wliat  of  General  Washington  ?   When  were  the  British  driven  out  of  Boston  ? 
Ohapteb  CLXXIII. — 1.  When  were  the  United  SSeces  declared  free  and  inde- 
pendent ? 


i^rtMl-^ 


•M7 
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Washington  marclied  from  tiiat  town  to  New  York. 
Some  important  battles  were  fought  betwe^i  oiff 
troops  and  the  British ;  but  Washington  was  finally 
compelled  to  retreat,  by  superior  force.  When  wint^ 
came  on,  the  American  soldiers  were  almost  naked* 
Wherever  they  marched,  their  bare  feet  left  bloody 
tracks  upon  the  frozen  ground. 

3.  But,  on  a  dark  December  night,  Washington  cro0s- 
ed  the  Delaware  river  with  his  troops,  and  matted  to 
Trenton,  in  New  Jersey.  A  large  body  of  Hessiafi 
soldiers,  who  had  been  hired  by  the  Skiglish,  were  en- 
camped  at  this  place.  They  were  suddenly  startled  by 
the  shouts  of  the  Americans,  who  had  broken  into  their 
camp,  and  they  all  laid  down  their  arms. 

4.  Lord  Comwallis,  the  British  general,  was  now  in 
pursuit  of  the  Americans ;  but  Washington  marched  to 
Princeton,  and  attacked  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
taken  post  in  the  college  edifice.  Sixty  of  them  were 
killed,  and  three  hundred  taken  prisoners. 

5.  The  next  year,  17  7  7,  the  gallant  Marquia  de 
Lafayette  came  from  France  to  assist  the  Americans 
He  was  then  only  nineteen  years  old;  but  Congress  ap 
pointed  him  major-genera],  and  he  became  one  of  the 
bravest  and  best  in  the  army. 

2.  What  of  Wadbington?    What  of  the  American  soldiers?    3.  Describe  tbt 
attack  upon  Trenton.    4.  Attack  upon  Princeton.    5.  What  of  Lafayette  ? 


'4^ 


6.  During  this  ye&r,  the  £^tisti\geD«Fal,  Boi^oyne, 
marched  with  a  large  army  ntmrCMiada.  He  sailed 
down  Lake  Champlain,  and  went  from  thence  to 
Saratoga.  But  General  Gates  was  waiting  for  him 
there,  with  ten  thousand  American  troops.  Man; 
battles  were  fought  between  them  and  the  British. 

7.  In  one  of  these  battles,  Colonel  Cilley,  an  Ameri- 
can officer,  took  a  brass  cannon  from  the  enemy  with 
his  own  hands.  He  immediately  got  astride  of  it, 
iboatiag  and  encoiiragii^  his  men,  and  waving  his 
sword,  as  if  he  were  seated  on  a  \irar-liorse. 

8.  On  the  eighteenth  c&  October,  General  BurgOyne 
was  forced  to  surrender.     He  and  his  aids  rode  out  of 

the  camp  to  meet  General  Gates ; 
and  Buigoy ne  took  his  sword  by 
the  point,  and  offered  the  hilt 
to  the  American  general.  At  the 
same  time,  all  the  British  army 
grounded  their  arms. 

9.  This  great  suocesa  of  the 

Americans  induced  the  French 

BKWinw  nuMituN,  tomake  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 

^em,  and  to  declare  war  against  Grreat  Britain.    Franoe 

was  persuaded  by  the  famous  Benjamin  Franklin  to 

'e-WliatorBiirgoyne?   General  Gates  7    7.  What  of  Colonel  CilleyT   8.  DeBwCba 
the  ■omaidar  br  QaBeral  BurgOTBo.     9.  Wtutt  cbd  tbeFranobdaT 
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send  a  ly,  to  fight  on  one 

side. 


]A  Coin 
Th  d  MoQor  Andre. 

1.  It  would  £11  a  much  lai^r  book  than  mine,  if  I 
were  to  relate  the  particulars  of  tdl  the  battles,  ddr> 
mishes,  and  other  warlike  events  that  occorred  daring 
the  Revolution.  I  must  therefore  leave  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  untold. 

2.  One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  the 
whole  war  took  place  in  1780.  Gtener^  Arnold, 
who  had  shown  himself  a  very  brave  officer,  became 
discontented,  and  resolved  to  desert  the  cause  of  his 
country. 

3.  Pretending  that  his  wounds  rendered  him  unfit 
for  active  service,  he  requested  that  the  command  of 
West  Point  might  be  given  him.  This  strMig  fortress 
was  situated  among  the  highlands,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Hudson  river.  Its  loss  would  have  been  a  sevra^  mis- 
fortune to  the  Americans. 

OHAniB  CLXSIV.— S.  What  oT  General  Arnold  T    a.  What  did  b* 


-€" 
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4.  No  sooner  had  Arnold  got  possession  of  West 
Point,  than  he  sent  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British 
general  at  New  York,  offering  to  surrender  the  foi^ 
tress.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  a  young  officer,  named 
A.ndr6,  to  meet  Arnold,  and  contrive  the  means  of 
«>mpleting  this  treacherous  business. 

5.  Major  Andre  had  a  meeting  with  Arnold,  and 
they  arranged  the  manner  in  which  the  fortress  was  to 
be  given  up  to  the  Biitish.  Andr6  then  wished  to  get 
on  board  the  ship  Vulture,  which  had  brought  him  up 
the  river  from  New  York. 

6.  But  the  Vulture  had  now  sailed  farther  down 
the  stream,  and  it  was  necessary  for  Major  Andr^  to 
return  by  land.  He  therefore  took  off  his  uniform  and 
put  on  a  common  coat,  in  order  that  the  Americans 
might  not  know  that  he  was  a  British  officer. 

Y.  Then  mounting  a  horse,  he  set  out  on  the  road  to 
New  York.  He  had  to  pass  through  a  part  of  the 
country  that  was  guarded  by  the  American  troops,  but 
he  travelled  most  of  the  way  without  any  trouble  or 
hindrance. 

'  8.  But,  when  Major  Andr6  reached  a  place  called 
Taarrytown,  he  saw  three  young  militia  men  by  the 
road-side.     They  came  up  to  him  and  seized  his  horse 

4.  To  whom  did  he  send  ?  What  did  Br  Henry  OHnton  do  ?   6.  What  of  AnM  7 
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by  the  bridle.  Now  Andr^  had  a  passport  from  Gren- 
eral  Arnold  in  his  pocket,  and  if  he  had  shown  it  to 
the  militia  men,  they  would  have  let  him  go  free.  But 
instead  of  that,  he  asked  them  where  they  came  from, 

9.  "From  down  the  river,"  they  replied.  When 
Andr6  heard  this,  he  mistook  the  three  militia  men 
for  tories,  or  friends  of  the  British.  "  I  am  a  British 
officer,"  said  he.     "  Let  me  pass  on ;  for  I  |tm  in  haste !" 

10.  But  these  words  were  fatal  to  poor  Andr^.  The 
three  men  took  him  prisoner,  and  found  spme  treason- 
able papers  in  his  boots.  General  Arnold  mad^  bis  es- 
cape to  New  York ;  but  poor  Major  Andr6  ranained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

11.  He  was  tried  as  a  spy,  and  condemned  to  death. 
Washington  and  all  the  army  were  sorry  for  him,  but 
nothing  could  save  him  from  the  gaUows.  He  was 
therefore  executed.  ^ ,     j      r> 

•    J         /?  y^  /7 ^     ^\y      fj  JL     f  A 


(J.C 


1.  Ik  the  latter  -MitfJof  the  war,  many  important 
events  were  transa^^d  in  the  Southern  statea    In 

6-11.  DeBcribe  his  joaraey,  oaptavp,  and  death. 
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1780,  General  Gates,  the  conqueror  of  Burgoyne,  was 
defeated  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  Camden,  in  South.  Car- 
olina. Congress  then  sent  General  Greene  to  command 
the  army  of  the  south. 

2.  General  Greene  had  been  a  Quaker  in  his  youth;/ 

but  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out,  he  became  the  best  officer 
in  the  American  army,  except 
General  Washington.  This  was 
proved  by  his  good  conduct  in 
the  Southern  states. 

8.  He  fought  several  battles 
^^  with  the  British,  and  though  he 
GENERAL  GBEEKE.  was  somctimcs  compelled  to  re- 

treat by  the  enemy's  superior  force,  yet  they  never 
gained  any  real  advantage  over  him.  By  his  skill  and 
valor,  the  British  troops  were  finally  driven  into  the 
city  of  Charleston.  After  this  event,  there  was  no 
more  trouble  with  the  enemy  in  the  south. 

4.  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  a  large  army,  was  now  in 
Virginia.  The  American  and  French  troops  proceeded 
thither  to  attack  him.  General  Washington  had  com- 
mand of  the  whole ;  and,  under  Washington,  the  Count 
de  Rochambeau  was  commander  of  the  French. 

Ghaptsr  GLXXV.— 1.  What  took  place  in  1*780?  2, 3.  What  of  General  Greene? 
i  Whotof  Lord  Gomwallis?    Who  headed  the  Americans  and  French? 
20 
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6.  They  besieged  the  British  at  Yorktown ;  for  Lord 
Comwallis  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  meet  them  in 
the  open  field.  The  Americans  built  breastworks  round 
about  the  intrenchments  of  the  British,  and  cannon 
aded  them  night  and  day. 

6.  Finally,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1781,  Lord 
Comwallis  agreed  to  surrender  his  army.  But  he  was 
ashamed  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  delivering  his 
sword  to  the  conqueror ;  and  he  therefore  sent  General 
O'Hara  to  do  it  in  his  stead. 

7.  General  O'Hara  accordingly  marched  forth  at 
the  head  of  the  vanquished  army.  When  he  came  in 
presence  of  General  Washington,  he  offered  him  his 
sword.  But  Washington  pointed  to  General  Lincoln; 
for  it  was  not  proper  that  he  himself  should  receive 
the  sword  of  any  but  Lord  Comwallis.  ■ 

8.  General  Lincoln  took  General  O'Hara's  sword,  and 
the  whole  British  army  grounded  their  arms,  and  yield- 
ed their  banners  to  the  victorious  Americans. 

9.  After  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  no  important 
battles  were  fought,  although  peace  was  not  declared 
till  1783.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  that  year, 
all  the  British  troops  sailed  homeward,  and  left 
America  free  and  independent. 

5.  Describe  the  siege  of  Yorktown.    6-8.  Describe  the  surrender  of  Lord  Com' 
w^allis  and  his  army.     9.  When  was  peace  declared?    What  of  the  British  troops/ 


10.  Thus  you  see  that/tha/ieytiki^onary  war,  which 
began  by  the  ba^fl^  qr  I*xiiigton,  in  1776,  was  termi- 
nated, after  having  continued  eight  years.  The  suffer- 
ings of  our  coantrymen  were  very  great,  but  the  reward 
tf  their  patience  and  patriotism  was  also  great,     a     u 

CHAPTER  CLXXVL— America  OoMTiNtrBD.  -J 
The  President. 
1.  When  the  revolutionary  war  was  over,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  found  it 
necessary  to  adopt  a  consti- 
tution of  government.  The 
present  Federal  Constitution 
was  prepared  by  some  of  the 
wisest  men  in  the  country.  It 
went  into  operation  in  1789. 

2.  The  good  and  illustrious 
Washington  was  our  first  pres- 
ident. He  came  into  office  in 
1789.  Men  were  appointed  to 
assist  him,  called  the  Secretary 

10.  How  loag  did  the  revolutionary  war  last?  Wbat  of  the  siifferings  of  Ibe 
AmericanB!    Tlieir  renard? 

OhaptbeCLXXVI.—I.  What  did  the  people  uow  find  it  neoesgarr  lo  do?  By 
TChom  was  the  constitution  prepared?  When  did  it  go  Into  operation  7  2.  What  oT 
Washington?    His  asBlstaatj T 
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of  State,  tbe  Se^SretaJ^/clfyiAirar/i^  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Secretary  for  tlVTrewmyTOTd  the  Attorney- 
GJeneral.    This  last  was  the  president's  lawyer. 

8.  Washington  and  Congress,  which  was  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  people,  then  set  to  work  to 
frame  laeasures  for  raising  the  necessary  money  to  carry 
on  the  govermnent.  This  was  done  by  placing  taxes 
,  on  tho  goods  that  arrived  in  ships.  These. ipeasures 
were  called  the  revenue  system. 

4.  Next,  they  formed  the  Judiciary,  a  body  of  men 
appointed  to  say  what  was  law,  and  to  see  that  the 
laws  were  carried  out.  So  that  very  soon  all  the  de- 
partraente  of  the  government  went  into  operation. 

"    " "  3  re-elected  president  in  1T93,  and 

served  eight  years  in  all.  In 
1V97,  John  Adams  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him,  and 
became  the  second  president 
of  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing his  administration,  Wash- 
ington became  the  capital  & 
stead  of  New  York. 
JOHN  ADAMB.  g_  The  most  mournftil  event 

that  had   ever  befallen  America,  was  the  death  of 

3.  Wtnt  of  the  reveaua  BTStem?  4.  What  u,'  Che  judiciary?  Operatioa  of  th« 
govemwat?    S.  What  happened  in  1 193 7    In  1791  ?     Wliat  of  Ue  o^tal T 


Washingtoiv.It  teok  place  iW  1V99,  frten  he  was 
sixty-eight  years  old.  The  whole  country  was  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow.  But  Washington  had  done  his 
work  on  earth,  and  it  was  fit  that  he  should  ascend  to 


hp 


"alEer    John   iitaaifisr  was 


John  'SSBttlBs,  was 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  most 
remarkable  event  of  Jefferson's 
administration  was  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  irom  France^ 

■  in  the  year  1803.  This  im- 
mense   territory    included    the 

'  country  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
was  bought  for  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars.  M- 

8.  In  1804,  the  president  sent  several  ships  of  war 
gainst  the  Algerian  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  who  had  attacked  our  ships,  and  had  made  slaves 
of  our  citizena  The  pirates  received  a  sound  drub- 
bing, and  behaved  better  for  some  years  afterward. 
Bat  they  were  not  finally  crushed  till  the  year 
'1815. 

9.  Jefferson,  like  Washington,  served  eight  years, 

6.  What  of  the  deaUi  of  WasbiogtonT  7.  What  of  Thomaa  JefleiBon?  Wbat 
(^Louisiana?    S.  What  of  the  A^riBH  piraUsT 
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and  was  succeeded,  in  1 809,  by 
James  Madison,  During  his  ad- 
ministration, the  United  States 
were  on  ill  terras  with  Great' 
Britain',  and  there  was  great 
reason  to  fear  that  hostilities 
would  ensue. 

10.  Accordingly,  on  the  eight- 
jAMM  MADisoii.  eenth  of  June,   1812,  Congress 

made  a  declaration  of  war.  Troops  were  sent  to  in- 
vade Canada.  There  were  several  gallant  conflictB  on 
:fche  Canadian  frontier ;  but  the  Americans  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  conquering  the  province. 

11.  Many  glorious  victories  were  won  by  the  Ameri- 
can navy,  both  on  the  ocean  and  the  lakes.  Hitherto  the 
British  navy  had  always  been  triumphant ;  but  now,  our 
brave  sailors  often  compelled  them  to  haul  down  their  flag. 

12,  The  last  and  most  brilliant  event  of  the  war, 
was  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  On  the  morning  of 
the  eighth  of  January,  1815,  a  strong  British  army  ad-, 
vanced  to  take  the  city.  But  they  were  driven  back 
with  immense  slaughter  by  the  Americans  under 
General  Jackson.  Peace  had  been  made  before  this 
battle  took  place,  though  it  was  not  yet  known. 

9.  What  happened  in  1309?    What  was  there  reason  to  fearT    10.  Wbat  hap- 

t^nedio  1812?    11.  What  of  vict^rieaT    12.  Deecribe  Uie  battle  of  New  Orleau 
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13.  In  181V,  presideat  Madison  retired  from  office, 
and  was  succeeded  by  James  Munroe.  '  During  the 
eight  years  of  his  administration,  the  country  was  qniet 
and  prosperous.  Many  territories  became  states,  an(i 
large  tracts  of  our  western  country  were  settled. 

rere  passed  giving  pensions  to  the 
old  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
and  a  treaty  was  made  with 
England,  by  which  American 
fisherman  were  allowed  to  fish 
off  the  coasts  of  the  British 
provinces.  This  was  a  very  im- 
portant arrangement  for  the 
United  States. 
jAMM  MONsoB.  15.  Monroe  was    twice  presi- 

dent, and  was  succeeded  in  1825  by  John  Quincy 
Adams,  the  eon  of  John  Adams,  the  second  president. 
Little  of  interest  happened  du- 
ring his  administration.  The 
country  remained  quiet,  and  was 
at  peace  with  the  whole  worlds 
except  a  few  Creek  and  Cherokea 
Indians  in  Georgia. 

16.  On  the  Fomih  of  July, 

1826,  two  presidents  died,  Jef 

J.  «.  ADiMB.  ferson  and  Adama     Jefferson's 
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last  words  were,  "  I  commend  my  eoul  to  God,  and  my 
daughter  to  my  country."  Adams,  who  did  not  know 
of  the  death  of  Jefferson,  uttered  these  words  with  his 
expiring  breath :  "  Jefferson  sarvives." 

17.  Andrew  Jackson,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  New 

Orleans,  was  made  pi-esident    in 
1829.     While  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  nation,  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  undertook  to  disobey  a 
law  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  more  favorable 
to  the  North  than  to  the  South. 
jBDBBw  JACKSON         Jacksou  seot  soldiers  to  South  Car- 
olina, and  threatened  to  go  himself,  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  Henry  Clay  proposed  the  Compromise  measure, 
which  settled  all  difficulties. 

18.  The  other  measures  of  Jackson  were :  the  closing 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  which  brought  great  mis- 
fortunes upon  the  country ;  the  removal  of  many  tribes 
of  Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  a  ww  with  the 
Seminoles  in  Florida,  who  refused  to  leave  their  homes ; 


13.  What  happened  in  1S17  7  What  was  the  state  oT  the  couQtrf  f  14.  What 
lawawere  paaaed?  Wbat  treat;  wag  made?  1&.  Who  becsme  president  in  182bT 
What  <tf  the  cotintryT  18.  What  happened  in  1826?  Give  the  last  woi^  of 
Jefferson.  Of  Adama.  n.  What  of  Andrew  Jackson  ?  State  the  difficulty  in 
Boulb  OaroHuft.     is.  What  were  the  other  meaHu res  of  Jackson's  admimBtratloD  T 
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and  the  compdfiiiig  of  France  and  Portugal  to  pay  cer- 
tain lai^e  sums  of  money  long  due  from  them  to  the 
United  States. 


CHAPTER  CLXXVn.— America   Cootinubd. 
The^  Prmdents  contintced, 

I  Maettnt  Van  Buren  became  president  in  IBS'?. 
The  country  was  then  suffering  from  the  extravagance 

of  the  people,  the  great  expansion 
of  the  credit  system,  and  the 
closing  of  the  United  States 
Bank.  This  was  called  the  panic 
of  1837,  and  it  lasted  several 
years. 

2.  The  country  was  far  from 
^^  prosperous.     The  Seminole  war 

KARTiN  VAN  BUREN.  contiuucd,  but  was  finally  con. 
eluded  by  the  capture  of  Osceola.  A  war  seemed 
at  one  time  likely  to  break  out  between  the  United 
States  and  England  relative  to  the  boundary  between 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick;  peace  was  made,  hoTV5r 
ever,  by  General  Scott,  who  was  sent  to  the  scene  of 
disturbance. 

3.  Van  Buren  had  a  hard  time  of  it  for  four  years^ 

Chaptbb  OLXXVII.— 1.  What  of  Martin  Van  Buren?    The  sUte  of  the  coud' 
try?    2.  What  of  wars ? 
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and  was  succeeded,  in  1841,  by  "Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison.    Harrison  had 
been  a  general,  and  had  fought  noMiy 
battles  with  the  English  and   the 
Indians  in  the  north-west.     He  was 
too  old,  however,  to  be  president, 
and  died  exactly  a  month  after  his 
inauguration. 
■wTujtM  a.  sissmos.         4.  Now  you  must  know  that  the 
people  had  chosen  a  vice-president,  at  the  time  they 
had  elected  Harrison.     If  the  president  lives,  the  vice- 
president  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  Senate ;  if  he  dies, 
he  takes  his  place.    John  Tyler  now  became  president, 
after  the  death  of  Harrison. 

5.  Tyler  became  very  unpopular  at  an  early  date,  by 

refusing  to  sign  certain  laws  made 

by  Congress.    All  the  members  of 

hia   cabinet   deserted  him,   except 

^  Daniel  Webster. 

6.  At  this  period,  a  great  deal 
'  was  said  about  the  annexation  of 

Texas.     Texas  was  a  part  of  Mex- 
ico, in  which  a  great  many  Ameri- 
JOHN  TrLBR.  ^^^jjg  ^^  settled.    Texas  then  de- 

3.  What  of  HarriBon?     Uiadeath?    4.  Whet  of  the  fice-pre^dem?    Whosac- 
ceeded  Harriaon  ?    6.  Was  Tjler  popular  T    What  of  Dauiel  Webster  T 


cUred  itoelf  independent  of  Mexico,  and  aaked  for  ad' 
mission  to  the  United  States.    After  a  long  debate  in 
T-ongress,  the  bill  making  Texas  a  state  was  passed. 
T.  James  K.  Polk  became  president  in  1845,  and 
Mexico  immediately  made  war  on 
Texas    for    having   joined    the 
United  Statea    This  led  to  what 
is  called  the  Mexican  war,  which 
(lasted  somewhat  over  a  year. 
L   8.  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor    was 
sent    against    Mexico,    and    he 
fought  the  glorious   batdes  of 
JAKM  K.  POLK,  Palo  Alto,  Eesaca  de  la  Palma, 

and  Buena  Vista.  General  Scott  was  also  sent,  by 
sea.  He  took  the  fortress  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  the  capital  city 
of  Mexico.  By  a  treaty  of 
peace  made  in  1848,  the  Amer- 
icans obtained  the  territories 
of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

9.    Zachary  Taylor  was   re- 
MOHAEr  tATWR.  warded    for    his    brilliant   ser- 

6.  Wliat  of  Texas?  What  followed  in  CongregsT  T.  Who  became  preaident 
in  1845?  WbBt  foUowedT  8.  What  balUee  did  T^lor  fight?  Whrt  dties  did 
Soott  take  ?    Wliat  did  the  United  Slates  gain  b/  the  war  T 
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vices  in  Mexico,  by  being  elected  to  the  presidency. 
He  ent^ed  upon  the  o£&ce  on  the  fourth  oi  March, 
1849.  He  was  the  twelfth  president  of  the  United 
Statea  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  was  chosen 
vice-president. 

10.  At  this  time,  Califomia,  owing  to  its  gold 
flUBee,  had  become  filled  with  Americans,  who  natu- 
rally desired  that  the  territory  ehonld  be  admitted  to 
the  union  as  a  state.  The  people  petitioned  Congress 
to  this  effect  in  February,  1850.  This  led  to  a  long 
discussion,  but  Califomia  was  admitted  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 

11.  General  Taylor  died  after  having  been  a  year  in 
office,  and  Millard  Fillmore  succeeded  him.    During 

hi8  term,  the  United  States  came 
near  having  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  about  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries,  but  the  difficulty  was 
amicably  arranged. 
;       12.  In   1852,  a  squadron    of 
'  vessels  of  war  were  sent  to  Ja- 
pan with  a  letter  to  the  empe- 
muj^  fillmom;.  ror  from  the  president,  advising 

a  commercial  exchange  of  products  between  the  two 

t>.  Hov  was  Taylor  rewardad 7  What  of  Uillard  FiUmoreT  ID.  What  oTCUi- 
(onuat     11.  When  did  OeueEBlTajlor  die?      What  of  Millard  PUlcoore's term T 


oountriea.    The  mission  was  succraafnl;  and  a  treaty 
was  made  which  led  to  the  visit  of  the  famous  Japanese 
embassy  to  the  United  States  in  1860. 
,  la.  Franklin   Pierce    became  president  in   March, 
18fi8.     Six  ware  were  threat- 
ened, with  as  many  different 
powers,  during  his  four  years 
of  office,  but  they  were  all 
avoided  by  friendly  n^otiar 
tion.      In  1858,  Dr.  Kane,  of 
whose     discoveries     I    have 
spoken,  sailed  to  the  Arctic 
jBiHELDT  piBBoa  regiona     Difficulties  arose  in 

Kansas,  which  have  since  been  in  a  great  measure  set- 
tled. 

14.  England,  France,  and  Turkey  were  at  this  period 
eng^ed  in  a  war  with  Russia,  England  was  in  want 
of  soldiers,  and  her  ambassador  at  Washington,  and 
her  consuls  in  various  American  ports,  openly  engaged 
in  enlisting  men  in  the  United  States.  As  the  country 
was  neutral,  and  wished  to  remain  so,  these  acts  might 
have  compromised  our  government  with  Russia,  and  so 
the  president  sent  the  ambassador  and  the  consuls  back 

IJ.  What  of  a  Bqiwdron  sent  to  Jap»n  7  What  did  this  lead  to?  13.  What  of 
Franklin  I^erce's  preaideocf  7  Dr.  Kane?  EanaasT  14.  Describe  what  occnrred 
tn  America  duriag  the  Kussiaii  war. 
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to  England.    The  English  were  angry  foi  a  time,  but 

as  they  were  plainly  in  the  wrong,  they  soon  got  over  it. 
15.  James  Buchanan  succeeded  Franklin  Fierce  in 

1857.  The  principal  events  of  his  admimstration  'Were 
—  the  attempts  to  admit  Kansas 

as  a  state,  the  war  gainst  the 
Mormons,  the  panic  of  1857, 
the  purchase  of  Washington's 
Home  and  Tomb  at  Mount  Ver- 
non by  an  association  of  Amer- 
ican ladies,  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  tel^aph  cable,  and 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
j*»8  BuoHAif^.  -y^^gg^    rpjjg  immense  crop  of 

1860  restored  prosperity  to  the  country,  which  had 

bcCTi  suffering  since  1857. 


CHAPTEB  CLSXVIII.— Ambrioa  CoNnmrED. 
About  Slavery  atid  Secession. 

1.  I  have  now  a  very  sad  story  to  tell  you ;  and,  that 
you  may  understand  it  better,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
about  slavery.  Slaves,  as  you  know,  are  persons  held 
as  property  by  other  persons  by  whom  they  may  be  sold, 

IS.  What  were  the  prindpol  eveutg  of  Jamea  Buchanan's  adralniatntioii  T 


0^ 
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and  for  whom  they  are  obliged  to  work.     Slavery  has  ex- 
isted in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  from  the  earliest  times. 

2.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  introduced  African 
slaves  into  America,  the  first  having  been  landed  iuf 
Virginia  in  1620.  Negro  labor  was  found  very  useful 
in  the  warmer  regions,  and  hence  the  slave  trade 
flourished  for  many  years.  In  the  year  1861,  there 
were  four  millions  of  slaves  in  the  southern  states  of  the 
Union — men,  women  and  children.  In  the  northern 
states,  where  slavery  had  never  taken  firm  root,  it  had 
entirely  died  out. 

3.  Now  the  people  of  the  free  states  believed  not 
only  that  it  was  wrong  to  hold  slaves,  but  that  the 
system  was  injurious  to  the  slave-holders  themselves. 
They  believed  this  and  said  so.  They  had  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  matter,  but  they  talked  against  slavery, 
printed  books  against  it,  and  made  the  southerners  very 
uncomfortable.  Still  nobody  seriously  thought  of  taking 
their  slaves  from  them. 

4.  Now  the  government  of  the  United  States  was 
continually  acquiring  new  territory  in  the  west  and 
south,  and  the  southerners  claimed  the  right  of  settling 
there   with   their   slaves  and  thus  making   new  slave 

Chapter  CLXXVIII.— 1.  What  are  slaves?  What  of  slavery?  2.  Who 
introduced  slaves  into  America  ?  When  ?  What  of  slavery  in  the  South  ? 
In  the  North?  3.  What  did  the  people  of  the  North  believe?  What  did 
they  do  ?    4  State  the  different  opinions  about  new  territory. 
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Btates.  A  large  part  of  the  northerners  denied  this  right, 
and  the  election  of  a  president  in  1860  turned  entirely 
upon  this  question.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  candidate 
of  those  who  thought  that  territory,  once  free,  ought  to 
rtmain  free.    ^^ 

5.  But   the  people  of  the  South  feared — and  it  m 
useless  to  inquire  here  whether  they   were  right   or 
wrong — that  Abraham  Lincoln  would,  if  elected,  not  only 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories,  but  in  some  way  inter- 
fere with  it  in  the  states.     They  therefore  threatened,  iu 
case  of  his  election,  to  aec&d^  from  the  Union,  that  is,  leave 
the  United  States  ands^  up  a  goverament  of  their  own. 
|»6.  Oertaiu    southern     leaders 
had  long  foreseen  that  something 
of  this  kind  would  happen,  and 
had  prepared  the  people  for  it 
They  had  taught  them  to  believe 
that  the  States  CGuld  abandon  the 
Union,  if  they  did  not  approve 
its  conduct,  just  as  a  man  may 
discharge  his  agent,  or  his  lawyer, 
ABRAHAM  UNOOLN.        or  his  servant ! 
7.  Abraham  Lincoln   was  elected  president  in  No 
vember,  1860,  but  was  not  to  take  office  till  March  of 


6.  What  did  the  Sonth  few  ?    Wb&t  did  they  threaten  ?    6.    Wb«t  h 
the  Southern  people  been  ttingbt  t    7.  Who  wa»  now  elected  preaidoit  t 
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the  following  year.  The  South,  however,  determined 
to  lose  no  time,  and  seized  the  forts,  mints,  arsenals, 
and  other  United  States  property  within  their  borders. 
They  know  now  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  neither  the  will 
nor  the  power  to  injure  them  in  any  of  the  ways  they 
feared,. 

8.  President  Buchanan  opposed  no  resistance  to  these 
meafiures.  He  held  the  strange  opinion  that  though  a 
State  had  no  right  to  secede,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  if  it  did.  Therefore,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  took 
office  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  he  found  that  seven 
states  had  seceded,  that  four  more  were  upon  the  point 
of  following,  that  a  new  government  had  been  set  up, 
with  Jeflferson  Davis  as  its  chief,  and  that  the  United 
states  flag  floated  on  only  two  forts  in  the  South, . 
namely.  Fort  Sumter  in  South  Carolina  and  Fort  Pickens 
in  Florida. 

9.  He  also  found  that  he  had  little  or  no  power  with 
which  to  contend  against  this  movement.  The  vessels 
of  the  navy  were  scattered  all  over  the  world ;  the  feeble 
garrisons  maintained  in  the  South  had  nearly  all  been 
captuoped,  and  batteries  had  even  been  erected  to  drive 
the  soldiers  from  Sumter  and  Pickens. 


What  was  done  in  the  South?  8.  Waa  any  resistance  offered?  Why 
nott  What  did  Abraham  Lincoln  find?  9.  What  was  the  condition  oi 
thlncn^f 
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CHAPTEB   OLXXIX.— Amebica   OoimNtTEix 

The  War  of  Secession  ContinvscL 

!•  The  story  of  Fort  Sumter  is  a  very  singalar  one. 
It  was  garrisoned  by  seventy  men  under  Major  Anderson* 
They  were  soon  in  a  very  painful  situation,  almost 
without  provisions,  in  the  midst  of  enemies  and  with 
very  little  hope  of  relief  But  an  attempt  to  reach 
them  with  supplies  was  soon  to  be  made,  and  the 
Southern  commander,  General  Beauregard,  hearing  of 
this,  summoned  Major  Anderson  to  surrender,  on  the 
11th  of  April. 

2.  The  Major  refused  and  then  the  contest  began, 
between  seven  thousand  men  on  one  side,  and  seventy 
on  the  other.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  the  gar- 
rison, half  dead  from  suflfocation  and  fatigue,  capitulated 
and  marched  out,  carrying  their  flags  with  them.  Not 
a  man  had  been  killed  on  either  side.  Thus  began  the 
war  which  lasted  for  four  years,  and  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  in  history. 

3.  You  will  not  expect  me  to  tell  you  of  all  that 
happened  during  this  dreadful  struggle.  I  can  only 
refer,  briefly,  to  some  of  the  principal  events.     Nothing 

Chaptbb  CLXXIX.— 1,  a.  Tell  the  story  of  the  siege  and  smrender  oi 
Fort  Sumter.    8.  What  was  now  done  ?    What  was  the  belief  of  the  people  ? 
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was  now  thought  of  but  the  drilling  of  troops,  the  build- 
ing of  ships  and  the  forging  of  cannon  ;  for  the  president 
had  issued  a  call  for  troops,  and  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  people  of  the  North  believed  that  secession  must 
be  put  down  by  force,  if  necessary. 

4  As  the  South  expected  help  from  England,  it  was 
deemed  a  wise  measure  to  blockade  the  Southern  ports. 
Ships  of  war  were  stationed  at  the  mouths  of  the 
harbors,  to  prevent  all  trade  by  sea,  and  many  vessels 
engaged  in  running  the  blockadCi  as  it  was  called,  were 
either  captured  or  destroyed.  From  time  to  time, 
however,  one  got  in  or  out,  carrying  supplies  to  the 
Southerners,  or  cargoes  of  cotton  to  the  English  spinners. 

5.  In  July,  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  fought  in 
Virginia,  near  Washington.  The  Union  forces  wished 
to  seize  Richmond,  the  enemy's  capital,  and  the  enemy 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  get  possession  of  Wash- 
ington. The  fight  ended  in  a  retreat  of  the  Unionists 
in  great  disorder. 

6.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  dire  calamity  at  the 
time,  but  was  soon  recognized  as  a  "  blessing  in  disguise.' 
It  roused  the  North  to  the  full  sense  of  the  efforts  and 
the  sacrifices  which  they  were  called  upon  to  make. 
The  president  issued  another  call  for  troops,  and  the 

4.  What  of  the  blockade  of  Boatbem  ports  ?    5,  6.  The  battle  of  Bull  Bud 
and  its  efTects  ?    The  army  defending  Washington  ? 
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army  defending  Washington  soon  numbered  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General 
McClellan, 

7.  Battles  were  now  fought  all  over  the  country,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  no  fixed  end  in  view  and  no  definite 
military  purpose.  The  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson  with  forty  thousand  men  by  General  Grant, 
in  February,  1862,  was  the  first  action  producing  decided 
results.  The  enemy  fell  back,  and  the  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland  rivers  were  cleared  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

8.  Then  in  April,  New  Orleans  was  taken  by  a  fleet 
commanded  by  flag-officer,  afterwards  Admiral,  Far- 
ragut.  This  was  a  terrible  afikir,  the  vessels  composing 
the  squadron  bombarding  the  forts  for  six  days,  and 
finally  running  by  them,  and  in  spite  of  rams,  rafts  and 
fire-ships,  coming  to  anchor  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
city.  A  land  force  under  General  Butler  immediately 
took  possession. 

9.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  splendid  army  col- 
lected near  Washington  moved  from  winter  quarters, 
and  advanced  upon  Richmond.  The  hopes  of  the 
country,  largely  centered  upon  this  armj,  were  doomed 
to  bitter  disappointment.  For  in  less  than  three  months, 
disease  and  battle   had  so  reduced  their  number  and 


7.  What  now  took  place  in  the  West?    8.  Describe  the  eaptoie  of  New 
Orleans.    9.  What  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ? 
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their,  spirit,  that  the  enemy  assumed  the  offensive,  and 
fears  were  felt  for  the  safety  of  Washington. 

10.  The  Secessionist  army,  under  General  Lee,  left 
Richmond  under  the  defence  of  its  forts  and  batteries, 
and  advanced  northward,  defeating  a  force  under 
General  Pope,  upon  the  ground  of  the  battle  of  Bull 
Bun,  and  then  fording  the  upper  Potomac  in  its  march 
upon  Washington.  This  was  a  trying  time,  for  the  city 
could  really  make  no  defence. 

11.  McClellan's  army  was  brought  back  in  time, 
however,  from  Eichmond,  by  water,  and  met  the  enemy 
upon  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Antietam,  in  Mary- 
land, defeating  and  driving  it  back,  but  not  pursuing 
it.  It  was  McClellan's  failure  to  follow  which  led  to  his 
losing  the  command  of  the  army.  The  enemy  recrossed 
the  Potomac  on  the  18th  of  September,  defeated  but 
not  disheartened. 


CHAPTER  CLXXX.— America  Oootinubd. 
The  War  of  Secession  Continued, 

1.  TflB  army  of  the  Potomac  fared  no  better  under 
its  new  leaders  than  under  McClellan.     General  Burn- 

10, 11.  Ddscribe  the  confederate  advance  and  the  battle  of  Antietam. 
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side  was  defeated  by  Lee  at  Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia^ 
in  December,  and  General  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville, 
in  April,  1863.  In  these  two  actions  the  Unionists  lost 
thirty  thousand  men. 

2.  General  Lee,  knowing  this,  resolved  to  take  the 
offensive  once  more,  and  again  forded  the  upper 
Potomac,  in  June.  General  Meade  was  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  Union  army,  and  opposed  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  at  Gettysburg,  in  Pennsylvania.  A  terrible 
battle  was  fought  here  on  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  of  July, 
in  which  the  enemy  were  totally  routed — a  defeat  from 
which  they  never  recovered. 

3.  On  the  4th  of  July,  General  Grant,  after  a  cam- 
paign so  bold  that  many  people  thought  it  dangerous, 
succeeded  in  taking  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  upon  the 
Mississippi,  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Porter  lending  its 
aid.  Five  days  afterwards.  Port  Hudson,  also  upon  the 
Mississippi,  surrendered,  and  the  great  river  was  once 
more  open  from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 

4.  In  these  two  affairs  the  enemy  lost  forty  thousand 
men  and  seven  hundred  guns,  and  people  began 
naturally  to  think  that  Grant  must  be  a  very  great 
general.  The  president  and  congress  thought  so  too, 
for,  in  March,  1864,  they  conferred  upon  him  the  title 

Ohapteb  CLXXX.— 1.  What  of  the  three  generals  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac?  Their  battles?  2.  Describe  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  8.  WhaX 
JOflftories  were  now  won  in  the  west  ?    The  consequence  ? 
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of  Lieutenant  General,  and  made  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Union  forcea  From  this  time  forward,  all 
the  operations  of  the  war  tended  to  one  end,  and 
the  armies,  though  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  fought  with 
one  common  object  in  view. 

6.  General  Grant  now  assumed  personal  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  in  Virginia,  placing  the 
principal  western  army  under  that  of  General  Sherman, 
and  sending  him  advice  and  directions  constantly  by 
telegraph.  Both  armies  broke  camp  in  the  first  week 
of  May,  the  one  to  pursue  and  destroy  the  force  de- 
fending Richmond,  the  other  to  seize  Atlanta,  a  great 
arsenal  and  storehouse  in  the  southwest. 

6.  The  loss  of  life  upon  both  sides  during  the  next 
six  weeks  was  frightful.  Probably  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  men  died  on  the  field  or  in  the 
hospital.  Grant's  advance  was  not  stayed,  however, 
and  Richmond  was  very  soon  closely  besieged.  Sher- 
man, too,  pushed  on  over  hill  and  dale,  and,  after  repuls- 
ing the  army  of  General  Hood,  inflicting  upon  it  a  loss 
of  30,000  men,  entered  Atlanta  in  September. 
I  7.  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  "March  to  the 
Sea,"  and  when  you  are  older,  will  read  about  it  in  larger 
books  than  mine.     I  can  only  tell  you  here,  that  Sher- 

4-  What  did  the  people  now  begin  to  thmk  ?  What  was  done  hy  eongtem  ? 
Theiemilt?  5.  What  of  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman?  The  aim  of  their 
Vmiea  ?    G.  What  of  the  loss  of  life  ?    Richmond  and  Atlanta  ? 
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man's  army,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  whole  world, 
now  abandoned  their  base  of  supply — that  is,  a  railroad 
which  brought  them  their  food  and  powder  and  ball 
from  the  north — and  started  upon  a  march  through  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  They  arrived  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast  before  Christmas,  capturing  the  city  of 
Savannah.  Just  before  this,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been 
re-elected  president 

8.  Everybody  now  saw  what  an  advantage  it  was  to 
have  one  head  plan  the  operations  of  the  armies  instead 
of  half  a  dozen.  Sherman's  men,  after  a  short  rest, 
turned  to  the  north,  taking  city  after  city,  and  every 
day  lessening  the  distance  between  themselves  and  Rich 
mond.  Grant  did  not  even  wait  for  their  arrival,  but 
on  a  certain  day,  fell  upon  the  army  of  Lee,  and  after 
a  week  of  hard  fighting  and  rapid  pursuit,  received  its 
surrender  upon  the  1st  of  April. 

9.  This  was  the  end  of  the  war  of  secession,  and  you 
may  well  imagine  that  the  joy  of  the  ppopte  was  very 
great.  But  an  event  happened  whiclnychanged^this  joy 
to  mourning.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  shot  by  an  assassin 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  April,  and  died  early  the 
following  morning. 

10.  This  calamity,  great  as  it   was,  did  not   for  a 

7.  Describe  the  Maich  to  the  Sea.  What  of  an  election?  8.  Wliat  did 
Sh«rman*s  army  now  4o?  That  of  Grant?  9.  What  sad  event  now  took 
placed 


moment  suspend  the  operations 
of  the  government.  The  vice- 
president,  Andrew  Johnson,  at 
once  took  the  oath  of  office,  and 
everything  went  tranquilly  on, 
precisely  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  No  form  of  govern- 
ment was  ever  sabjected  to  a 
severer  trial. 


AMDBEW  JOEraSOIT. 


CHAPTER  CLXXXL— Ameeioa  CoHnNUEO. 

77te  War  of  Secession  Concluded. — 7Sb  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

1.  Bbpoeb  closing  my  very  brief  story  of  this  sad 
war,  I  mnst  -ifiention  a.  few  things  it  is  important  you 
shonld  know.  More  tl^  a  million  of  men  served  in 
the  Union  armies,  the  first  two  hundred  thousand  being 
volunteers.  These  received  as  wages  their  food  and 
'clothing  and  thirteen  dollars  a  month.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  remainder  were  also  volunteers,  but  they 

10.  Who  DOW  beowne  president  t    Was  tlie  coorae  of  the  govenuoeBt 
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received  bounty  money  from  their  States  and  towna 
The  rest  were  drafted  men,  that  is,  men  drawn  by  lot. 

2.  The  war  cost  the  country  nearly  three  thousand 
millions  of  dollars,  and  perhaps  you  may  ask  where 
this  immense  sum  came  from.  About  five  hundred, 
millions  of  it  were  bank  bills,  or  promises  to  pay,  and, 
being  printed  upon  greenish  paper,  were  popularly 
called  greenbacks.  The  rest  was  obtained  by  borrowing 
from  the  people.  More  than  eleven  hundred  millions 
have  already  been  repaid  (1886),  the  people  taxing 
themselves  roundly  for  this  purpose. 

3.  I  have  told  you  that  the  war  was  begun  by  the 
people  of  the  South,  to  protect  and  preserve  the  system 
of  slavery.  I  suppose  you  already  know  that  it  ended 
with  the  total  destruction  of  what  it  was  meant  to 
defend.  And  this  had  been  predicted  by  a  good  many 
far-sighted  people.  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  a  paper  called 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  issued  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1863,  declared  all  slaves  in  the  seceding 
States  free. 

4.  Now,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  he  had  no 
right  and  no  power  to  do  this,  and  he  would  not  and 
could  not  have  done  it,  had  there  been  no  war.  But 
when  war  exists,  a  ruler  or  a  commander  may  do  almost 

2.  What  was  the  coet  of  the  war?  How  was  this  sam  obtained  T  How 
much  of  this  debt  has  been  paid  off?  3.  How  did  the  war  afitet  dsyenrt 
What  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  ? 


anything  to  weaken  or  pestroy  iiie  raemy. 

were  declared  fr^  as  a  war  measure,  and  the  abolij 

of  slavery  was  in  a  few  years  legally  and  constitutionally 

accomplished. 

5.  Many  events  h^{)ened  during  the  war  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  mention,  and  one  of  these  days 
you  will  read  of  them.  I  mean  such  events  as  the  fight 
between  the  little  Monitor  and  the  terrible  Merrimac, 
which  will  remind  you  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  ; 

6.  The  sinking  of  the  enemy's  steamship  Alabama  by 
the  gunboat  Kearsarge;  the  passage  of  the  forts  in 
Mobile  Bay  by  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Farragut ;  the  battle 
Bo  high  up  on  a  mountain  that  it  was  called  the  battle  in 
the  clouds — and  hundreds  of  such  daring  and  brilliant 
deeds. 

7.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  those  who  have  been 
fighting  against  each  other  for  years  to  forget  their 
quarrels  and  to  lay  aside  their  enmities.  Still,  it  is 
what  the  people  of  the  North  and  South  must  do,  for 
the  war  has  decided  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
right  of  secession,  and  that  the  union  of  the  States,  once 
entered  into,  remains  binding  forever. 

8.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction 
dnce  the  close  of  the  war.     All  the  seceded  States  are 

4.  How  were  the  slaves  declared  free  ?  5,  6.  What  other  events  might  be 
mentioned?  7.  What  must  now  be  done?  What  has  the  war  settled?  8 
What  steps  towards  recoustruction  have  already  been  taken  ? 
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now  represented  in  Congress;  the  laws  requiring 
Southern  members  to  take  more  stringent  oaths  than 
other  persons  have  been  rescinded ;  many  confederate 
generals  have  taken  ofl&ce  under  the  general  govem« 
ment,  and  have  discharged  their  duty  faithfully;  the 
"negroes  have  shown  a  strong  desire  for  education,  and 
with  few  exceptions,  have  proved  worthy  of  fi-eedom. 
Then,  on  the  30th  of  May,  Decoration  Day,  the  graves 
of  the.  dead  Southern  soldiers  are  in  some  places 
strewn  with  flowers,  just  like  those  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
North. 

9.  The  three  States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  South 
Carolina  are  the  most  backward  in  the  march  of  im- 
provement ;  and  here  I  must  say  a  few  words  of  a  set  of 
politicians  who  have  acquired  the  name  of  "carpet- 
baggers." For  some  years  the  seceded  States  were 
prohibited  by  Congress  from  electing  to  certain  offices 
persons  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  war,  and  they 
were  thus  led  to  elect  men  from  the  Northern  States 
who  came  and  settled  among  them  for  this  very  purpose. 

10.  Now  these  men  were  principally  adventurers, 
and  cared  very  little  about  the  people  who  elected  them 
As  they  were  not  natives,  but  came  from  a  distance, 
and  brought  their  baggage  with  them — and  very  little 


9.  What  States  are  the  most  behindhand  ?    What  of  the  carpet-baggers  1 
10.  Why  were  persons  called  by  this  name? 


•Jf- 

of  that,  as  iifthey  did  not  me€Hi  to  stay  Ion] 
called  **  PA.rp^si^grt3>rfl^^"  and 

call^  the  ^'  cai 
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brought  abou 

11.  The  eviW  thus 
serious,  but  a|B/alllt] 
governors  orjaenat( 
war  of  secession  tWy  please,  they  would  seem  to  have 
their  destinies  henceforth  in  their  own  hands. 

12.  I  must  tell  you  of  the  Impeachment  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson.  A  large  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  believed  that  the  president  had  broken 
the  laws  and  defied  congress,  and  resolved  that  he  should 
be  tried.  For  presidents  can  be  tried  as  well  as  other 
people,  only  the  United  States  Senate  is  the  jury. 

13.  ^he  country  was  very  much  interested  in  the  trial, 
and  anxiously  awaited  the  result  It  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  convict  the  president  of  high  crime  in  office, 
that  thirty-six  Senators  should  vote  against  him.  The 
vote  stood  thus :  for  conviction,  thirty-five ;  for  acquittal 
nineteen.  Andrew  Johnson  escaped,  therefore,  by  one 
vote!     This  took  place  in  1867 


11.  What  of  the  evils  of  this  system  ?    13, 13.  Describe  the  Impeachment  oi 
Andrew  Johnson. 
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CHAPTER  CLXXXIL— Ameeica  CoimNUBD. 
Events  since  the   War  of  Secession. 

1.  General  Ultssbs  S.  Grant  was  elected  president 

in  November,  1868,  and  was 
inaugurated  in  March  of  the 
following  year.  One  of  the 
principal  events  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  a  long-standing  diffi- 
culty with  England,  known  as 
.  the  Alabama  affair,  and  of 
)  this  I  must    give  you   some 

DLT88ES  B.  OBANT.  aCCOUnt. 

2.  I  have  told  yon  that  during  the  war  of  secesfflon 
the  enemy's  steamship  Alabama  was  destroyed  by  the 
Kearsarge.  This  steamship  was  built,  equipped,  provi- 
sioned and  manned  in  England ;  and  in  this  state  of 
things  it  made  no  difference  who  commanded  her.     She 

'sailed  about  capturing  and  burning  American  merchant- 
men, and  the  American  government  and  people  declared 
that  they  would  look  to  England  for  redress. 

3.  For  a  long  time  the  English  maintained  that  they 

Chaptkb  CLXSSII.— 1.  Who  was  now  elected  preddent  ?  What  waa  one 
of  hia  principal  ads?    2,  3,4.  Describe  the  aettlemeat  of  the  Alabama  a&ir. 


r- 
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had  doiW-alL/they  could  to  prevent  the  building  and 
equipment  of  the  Alabama,  and  that  she  escaped  out  of 
the  port  of  Liverpool  when  the  persons  appointed  to 
watch  her  were  looking  the  other  way.  This  was  a 
very  poor  excuse,  and  many  people  thought  the  matter 
would  one  day  end  in  war. 

4  At  last,  President  Grant  proposed  that  the  dispute 
should  be  settled  by  arbitration,  that  is,  that  it  should 
be  left  to  certain  learned  persons,  whose  decision  should 
be  binding  forever.  Five  of  these  persons  were 
appointed,  and  they  met  in  the  summer  of  1872,  in 
Geneva,  in  Switzerland. 

5.  Their  decision  was  that  England  was  responsible 
for  the  ravages  of  the  Alabama,  and  must  pay  the 
United  States  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  damages.  The 
payment  was  duly  made  by  England  the  following  year, 
and  thus  a  troublesome  question  was  set  at  rest. 
President  Grant  was  re-elected  in  1872. 

6.  In  1876,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  was  celebrated  in 
various  ways  throughout  the  land.  A  grand  exhibi- 
tion held  in  Philadelphia  showed  the  immense  ad^ 
vances  made  in  the  arts  of  civilization  by  the  country 
in  one  hundred  years. 

5.  What  was  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators?    6.  What  took  place  in  1876? 
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7.  The  result  of  the  election  for  president  in  1 876 
being  uncertain,  Congress  was  obliged  to  find  some 
means  of  settling  the  dispute  which  followed.  After 
many  stormy  debates  and  much  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  a  decision  was  arrived  at,  and  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  was  inaugurated. 

8.  During  Mr.  Hayes'  term,  aud/rm  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1880,  the  United  States  restimed  specie  payment. 
This  means  that  the  paper  money  of  the  country  be- 
came as  good  as  gold/a)result  brought  about  by  econ- 
omy, good  management,  and  judicious  taxation.  'No-/ 
nation  has  ever  given  such  proof  of  wealth,  power,  and^  " 
stability  as  this.  j 

9.  Jam^8/^  Garfield  was  ch^en  president  in  the 
autumn^f  1^0/^  he  hadv^i^fl^  been  in  offic^^j^ew 
months  whence  was  cruelly  shot  by  an  assassin.  He 
lingered  a)few  months,  and  m^  in  September.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  vice-presi^^t;  Chester  A.^rthur. 

10.  General  Grant  died  iiyXo85,  after  a  painful  ill- 
ness, and  was  moui-ned  by  both  North  and  South. 
Grover  Qleveland  was  inaugurated  president  in  the 
same  yeaf.  *As  I  conclude  my  story  (1886),  the  country 
is  happy  and  prosperous,  and  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

7.  What  of  the  election  of  1876?  8.  What  happened  during  Mr.  Hayes' 
term  ?  9.  Who  was  chosen  president  in  1880  ?  What  followed  ?  10.  What 
happened  in  1885  ?    What  of  the  present  condition  of  the  coimtiy  ¥ 


1. 


THB  CAPITOL  AT  WASalMQTOH. 

CHAPTER  CLXXXIIL— Amkriqa  Cohtdhied. 

General  Remarks  upon  the  History  of  the  United  States. 

1.  I  HAVE  now  told  you  a  short  story  about  our  own 
country.  You  will  notice  that  the  first  settlement 
made  by  the  white  people  in  the  United  States,  was  at 
Virginia,  in  1607 ;  the  next  in  New  York,  by  the 
Dutch,  in  1613;  the  next  by  the  Puritans,  or,  aa  W3 
often  call  them,  the  Pilgrims,  at  Plymouth,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1620. 

2.  Other  parts   of  the  country  were   soon  settled, 

re  nnd  when  was  Iha   first  settlement  in  the 
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chiefly  by  people  from  England ;  but  colonies  were  es- 
tablished also  by  Swedes,  Germans,  and  French.  Thus 
the  whole  country  along  the  Atlantic  border  became 
inhabited.  By  degrees,  the  settlers  went  further  and 
further  into  the  wilderness,  until  towns  and  cities  rose 
up  throughout  the  whole  interior  of  the  land. 

3.  Thus  you  will  observe  that  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  white  inhabitant 
throughout  this  vast  country.  The  Indian  tribes  were 
numerous,  and  their  whole  nmnber,  within  the  present 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  might  have  been  a  mil- 
lion, or  more. 

4.  But  these  lords  of  the  forest  gradually  disappear- 
ed before  the  white  people.  Many  of  them  were  slain 
in  battles  with  the  settlers ;  the  others  gradually  re- 
tired, as  the  forests  were  cut  down,  and  the  lands 
cleared. 

5.  They  lived  by  hunting  wild  deer,  bears,  buffaloes, 
and  wild  turkeys,  and  as  these  animals  fled  from  towns 
and  cities,  and  took  refuge  in  the  forests,  so  the  Indians 
Went  with  them.  . 

6.  In  this  way  the  red  man  vanished  from  the  settled 
portions  of  the  country,  and  at  this  day  there  are  few 
of  them  to  be  seen,  except  in  the  far  western  wilderness. 

3.  What  of  other  parts  of  the  country  ?    3.  What  of  this  country  two  hundred 
acd  fifty  years  ago?    Wliat  of  the  Indians ?    4,  5.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Indiana. 


'H   ^^         ' -'  ^    ^ 


There  herds  of  wild  deer,  vast  flicxis  of  bisoiis,  bearo,  /,  j^^ 
wUd  turkeys,  and  other  wild  animals,  are  tcK  be  foaod^      -  y 
and  there  is  now  the  home  of  the  Indiana  /f 

1.  Well,  as  the  Indians  retired,  the  white  people  in- 
{^reased,  being  all  under  the  government  of  the  king  of 
England.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  they  were 
three  millions  in  number,  and  as  the  king  treated  them 
ill,  they  threw  off  his  authority  and  set  up  a  government 
for  themselves. 

8.  This  government,  or  ccmstitution,  was  formed  in. 
1789,  and  we  have  lived  under  it  very  happily  for  over 
ninety  years ;  and  the  little  nation  of  three  millions 
has  now  become  nearly  sixty  milHons  strong. 


OHAPTEB   CLXXXIV.'--AiiBEicA   Continued. 

General    remarks    on    the  History  of    the    United  States 

contintced. 

1.  In  reviewing  the  history  of  our  country,  we  shall 
notice  that  it  has  been  involved  in  three  wars  since  it 


6.  Where  are  they  now  principally  to  be  seen?  What  of  animals?  7.  What 
of  the  white  people?  Their  numbers  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution?  8.  When 
wag  the  American  govermBent  oompleted?  Popolation  of  ttie  U&iteid  StatM  ai 
this  time  ? 
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became  independent.  Previous  to  that  event,  the 
oolonists  had  a  great  many  battles  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  they  had  a  good  deal  of  %hting  to  do 
in  the  •old  French  war,  which  commenced  about 
1155. 

2.  The  revolutionary  war  was  a  great  affair.  The 
people  were  fighting  for  independence,  for  liberty. 
Ameriea  was  poor,  aad  England  wa«  rich  and  power- 
fill.  In  this  struggle,  our  country  may  be  compared  to 
a  stout  boy  in  the  grasp  of  a  strong  man,  who  is  trying 
to  bind  him  in  chains.  But  the  boy  breaks  the  chains 
asunder,  turns  upon  his  oppressor,  and  drives  him  out 
ofthecomitiT. 

3.  In  looking  back,  then,  we  see  that  our  forefathers 
toiled  and  suffered  much  to  establish  freedom  in  this 
country.  We  are  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  Let  us  cherish  their  memory,  for  they  were 
great  and  good  men.  Let  us  be  thankful  to  Heaven, 
for  it  has  smiled  upon  their  labors. 

4.  Having  taken  a  backward  glance  at  the  history  of 
our  country,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  its  present 
condition.  Look  at  the  towns  and  cities  that  are  scat- 
tered over  the  country.     Look  at  the  hills  and  valleys, 


Cbaixek  CLXXXIV.~-1.  What  of  American  wan  ?    2.  What  oi  the  lero^ 
Vatioxuuy  war  ?    3.  What  of  our  foTe&then  ? 
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k ! 

oov^^d  witb  fruit  trees  and  gardens,  and  yielding  their 

annual  harvests. 

5.  Look  at  the  rivers,  ploughed  with  whizzing  steam- 
boats; look  at  the  canals,  bearing  along  their  burden 
of  produce  and  merchandise.  Look  at  the  steam-cars, 
hurrying  along  like  birds  upon  the  wing ;  look  at  our 
sea-ports,  and  see  the  forest  of  shipping  that  is  crowded 
into  their  harbors.  Look  at  our  lines  of  tel^raph, 
conveying  messages  and  news  more  rapidly  than  if  Uiey 
were  borne  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

6.  Visit  the  city  of  New  York,  a  busy,  buzzing  hive 
of  men,  containing  over  a  million  of  people.  Observe 
its  beautiful  streets,  its  fine  houses^  the  banks,  the 
churches,  and  other  public  edifices. 

7.  Enter  the  shops,  and  notice  the  beautiful  articles 
of  merchandise  brought  fr<mi  China,  from  Java,  from 
Hindostan,  from  Arabia,  from  all  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  from  England,  France,  Holland,  and 
the  borders  of  the  Baltic. 

8.  Go  to  the  top  of  Trinity  Church,  where  you  can 
have  a  view  of  the  surronnding  waters;  notice  the 
fringe  of  masts  encircling  the  southern  portion  oi  the 
city.  See  there  the  flag  of  every  commercial  country 
under  heaven.     See  there,  too,  ships,  sloops,  schoon- 

4,  6.  What  shall  we  lee  in  looking  at  our  country  ?    6,  7.  What  shall  we  obaerve 
in  the  city  of  New  York  ?     8.  What  shall  we  see  on  the  waters  around  ? 
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era,  and  Bteambo^ts,  coming  and  going  Uke  bees  in  a 
summer  morning,  all  bringing  their  burden   to  the 

9.  What  a  beautifiil  sight  is  this,  and  in  a  country 
too,  which  has  been  settled  but  little  more  than  two 
hundred  years !  And  if  you  would  know  more  of  our 
country,  get  into  a  steamboat  and  sail  up  the  Hiidscm, 
one  of  the  finest  streams  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

10.  Visit    Troy,    Albany,    Utiea,    Rochester,  ftnd 
Buffalo,  all  of  them  interesting  imd  flourishing  vS^SSf 
Observe  the  numerous  villages,  the  handsome  houses, 
and  the  throngs  of  happy  people  that  inhabit  the  state 
of  New  York. 

11.  If  you  are  fond  of  travelling,  cross  Lake  Erie  in 
a  steamboat,  and  proceed  to  Ohio.  See  there  a  coun- 
try that  has  not  been  settled  seventy  years,  now  studded 
over  with  thriving  towns  and  villagea  Go  to  Cincin- 
nati, Louisville,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  proceed  on  the 
great  Pacific  Railroad  to  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific. 

12.  Consider  the  great  valley  through  which  the 
Mississippi  flows;  the  millions  of  people  that  aie 
already  there ;  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  the  prog, 
ress  of  refinement,  and  the  multiplict^on  of  the  in- 
habitants* 


9.  What  of  the  Hudson  ?    10.  Cities  of  New  York  ?    11.  State  of  Ohio?    li 
What  of  the  valley  of  the  Miasiasippi  ? 
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13.  When  you  have  seei  ig8,go 
home  and  reflect  upon  then  :«view 
the  past,  consider  the  prese  to  the 
future.  What  a  glorioua  try,  if 
our  present  government  continues,  if  the  people  are  trus 
to  their  own  interests,  and  maintwn  the  liberty  their 
&thera  left  them ! 

14.  I  say  if  the  people  are  true  to  their  own  interests. 
We  live  in  a  fine  country,  we  have  a  good  form  of 
government,  but  these  will  not  insure  happiness.  If 
the  people  become  indolent,  or  if  they  become  wicked, 
ruin  and  desolation  will  visit  this  land.  Government 
maybe  compared  to  a  house;  those  who  live  in  it,  must 
take  good  care  of  it. 

15.  They  must  keep  their  doors  and  windows  shut, 
to  prevent  storms  from  driving  in.  If  any  part  decays, 
or  is  injured  by  a  tempest,  it  must  be  repaired.  The 
fires  must  be  watched  at  night  In  short,  the  whole 
establishment  must  be  taken  care  of  by  people  who 
are  worthy  of  being  trusted,  people  who  are  skilftd,  and 
who  cannot  be  tempted  to  neglect  their  duty. 

16.  If  the  house  is  entrusted  to  careless,  ignorant,  of 
faithless  people,  it  may  take  fire,  and  the  inhabitants 
be  burned  up.     Or  it  may  decay  and  fall  down  upon 

13.  What  Teflections  should  you  makeT  14-16.  To  what  may  government  b*> 
compared? 


I 
/ 

/ 
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the  heads  of  those  who  dwell  in  it.  Or  it  may  beoome 
leaky,  so  as  to  admit  the  cold  wind,  or  the  driving  rain 
or  snow.  It  may  thus  become  a  miserable  and  com- 
fortless habitation. 

17.  It  is  so  with  government.  If  careless,  ignorant, 
fr  faithless  rulers  are  chosen  to  take  care  of  the 
country,  wars  and  commotions  may  foUow;  poverty 
and  vice  may  spread  over  the  land ;  ignorance  and 
misery  may  take  the  place  of  knowledge  and  prosperity. 
Thus  the  government,  which,  like  a  house,  is  designed 
to  protect  us,  when  ill  managed,  like  a  house  on  fire, 
or  borne  down  by  the  tempest,  may  be  the  cause  of  our 
ruin. 

18.  Think  of  these  things,  my  young  readers,  and 
when  you  come  to  be  men,  always  use  your  influence 
to  have  no  other  rulers  than  those  who  are  capable, 
honest,  and  sincere  Mends  of  the  country. 

17.  What  will  happen  to  the  land  if  folthleas  rulers  are  chosen  ?    18.  How  qoould 
you  use  youx  intiaeuoe  t 


CHAFrER  CLXXSV.— Amebica  Contdhted. 

About    South    America,    El    Dorado,   and    the   J^ountain 
of  Youth. 

1.  No  sooner  had  Colambua  discovered  America, 
than  the  pope  of  Rome  claimed  it  all  as  his  own.  None 
of  the  Catholic  kiuga  of  Europe  were  supposed  to  have 
any  right  to  plant  colonies  there,  anlesa  his  holinesa 
granted  them  pel-mission. 

2.  Alexander  the  Sixth  was  pope  at  that  time.  Hi 
very  generously  bestowed  one  half  of  the  new  world 
on  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  other  half  on  the  king 

Chapteb  CLXXXV.— 1.  What  of  the  pope  of  BoineT  i.  What  did  pop« 
Alexander  do  1     What  of  the  kings  ^  Spain  and  Portugal  t 
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of  Portugal.  These  kings  then  sent  out  ships  and  men, 
who  conquered  immense  territories,  and  reduced  many 
of  the  inhabitants  to  slavery. 

3.  The  Spaniards  first  took  possession  of  the  West 
{Tndies.  They  built  the  city  of  Havana,  on  the  island 
^f  Cuba,  and  the  Spanish  governor  had  his  residence 
there.  Other  nations  afterward  took  possession  of 
these  islands.  The  great  object  of  all  who  came  to 
America,  at  this  period,  was  to  get  gold  and  silver. 
The  most  wonderful  stories  were  told  about  the  abun- 
dance of  these  metals  in  some  parts  of  the  western 
continent. 

4.  There  was  siipposed  to  be  a  kingdom,  called  El 
Dorado,  or  The  Gilded,  which  was  thus  described. 
The  king  was  every  day  covered  with  powdered  gold, 
so  that  he  looked  like  a  golden  image.  The  palace 
of  this  glittering  monarch  was  built  of  brilliant  marble 
as  white  as  snow.  The  pillars  of  the  palace  were  por- 
phyry and  alabaster.  Its  entrance  was  guarded  by  two 
lions,  who  were  fastened  to  a  tall  column  by  diains  of 
jaassive  gold. 

5.  After  passing  the  lions,  a  fountain  was  seen,  fix)m 
which  gushed  a  continual   shower  of  liquid   silver. 


3.  What  of  the  Spaniards?  What  was  the  great  object  of  all  who  came  to 
America  ?  What  of  gold  and  silver?  4-6.  Describe  the  kingdom  of  El  Dorado^ 
as  it  was  supposed  to  exist 
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through  four  large  pipes  of  gold.    The  interior  of  the 
palaoe  was  too  splendid  to  be  described. 

6.  It  contained  an  altar  of  solid  silver,  on  which  was 
an  immense  golden  sun.  Lamps  were  continually 
burning,  and  their  dazzling  radiance  was  reflected  from 
innumerable  objects  of  silver  and  gold.  Such  was  the 
splendid  fiction,  invented  by  somebody,  and  believed 
in  Europe. 

7.  Numbers  of  adventurers  went  in  search  of  El 
Dorado,  and  some  pretended  that  they  had  really  visit- 
ed this  golden  kingdom.  But  it  has  long  since  been 
ascertained  that  no  such  kingdom  ever  existed. 

8.  Another  thing  which  the  Spaniards  expected  to 
find  in  America,  was  the  fountain  of  youth.  Far  away 
beneath  the  shadows  of  the  forest,  they  believed  that 
there  was  a  fountain,  the  bright  waters  of  which  would 
waah  away  wrinkles,  and  tura  gray  hair  dark  again. 

9.  Oh,  if  there  were  any  such  fountain,  old  Peter 
Parley  would  journey  thither,  lame  as  he  is,  and  plunge 
head  foremost  into  its  bosom !  After  a  while  the  chit 
dren  of  America  would  ask — "  Where  is  that  lame  old 
gentleman  who  used  to  tell  us  stories  ?" 

10.  And  there  would  be  a  little  rosy  boy  among 
them,  a  stranger,  whom  they  had  never  seen  before. 

>■   ■     ■  — ■         —  ■   -—  '  "■  ■■.  —  ■■—■  .  ,  ■       I  I.   ,.l      Blip   ,..,^1  .,.1        ,,      B^    ■      ■       .1  ■  ■■         ■ 

7.  What  of  adventurers?     8-10.  Describe  the  fountain  of  youth. 
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He  would  cry  out,  "I  was  old  Peter  Parley;  but  1 
have  been  bathing  in  the  fountain  of  youth,  and  now  I 
am  a  boy  again !  Come,  let  us  see  which  will  hop  fui^ 
thest !" 


CHAPTER  CLXXXVL— America  CoNTiinrBD. 

History  of  the  Mexican  Territories. — Gfudtimala. 

1.  Thouoh  there  was  no  El  Dorado  in  America, 
there  was  gold  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  Spaniards,  if 
such  rapacious  people  ever  could  be  satisfied.  The  em- 
pire of  Mexico  contained  immense  riches. 

2.  This  country  is  in  the  southern  part  of  North 
America.  It  extends  across  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Its  capital  city,  which  is  likewise 
called  Mexico,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
worid. 

8.  When  America  was  first  discovered,  the  dity  of 
Mexico  was  even  more  splendid  than  it  is  now.  It  had 
stately  temples  and  houses,  which  were  profusely  orna- 
mented with  gold.  Its  inhabitants  were  more  civilized 
than  any  other  natives  of  America. 

Chapter  CLXXXVI.— 1.  What  of  ffold  in  Mexico?    2.  What  of  Mexioo? 
Capital  ?    3.  Describe  the  city  of  Mexico. 
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4  In  the  year  1519,  Fernando  Cortez,  a  Spaniard,  in- 

vaded  Mexico,  with  only  about  six 
hundred  men.  But,  as  his  followers 
wore  iron  armor,  and  had  muskets 
and  cannon,  they  were  able  to  fighfc 
whole  armies  of  the  Mexicans. 

5.  The  emperor  of  Mexico  was 
named  Montezuma.  He  received 
Cortex  and  his  men  with  great 
ooBTBzT^'  civility,  for  he  was  afraid  to  quarrel 
with  them.  But,  after  a  short  time,  Cortez  threw  Mon- 
tezuma into  prison,  and  loaded  him  with  chains. 

6.  Finding  himself  in  so  imhappy  a  situation,  Mon- 
tezuma consented  to  become  a  vassal  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  But  the  Mexicans  raised  an  insurrection,  and 
when  Montezuma  endeavored  to  quiet  them,  they  ut- 
tered shouts  of  scorn  and  anger. 

Y.  So  offended  were  they,  that  they  disdiarged  ar- 
rows and  stones  at  him.  One  arrow  struck  poor  Mon- 
tezuma in  the  breast,  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground. 
He  would  not  suffer  the  wound  to  be  dressed,  and,  in  a 
few  days,  this  ill-fated  emperor  died- 

8.  The  Mexicans  elected  Guatimozin,  son-in-law  of 
Montezuma,   to   succeed   him.     He  made   a  vigorous 

^— ^^^^^**  ■  ■"  '  ■—■■■■■  ■       ■       i^  II     ■!    I  ^■^— ^^i^— —^  .  Ill  1^.  ■■■■■■■  —  , 

4.  When  did  Cortez  invade  Mexieo  ?   6.  What  of  Montezuma  ?  Oortee  ?  «.  What 
did  Montezuma  do  ?    What  of  the  Mexicans?    7.  Fate  of  Montezuma? 
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BQUABB  IN  TBB  CltT 


attack  on  the  Spaniards,  and  drove  them  irom  the  city 
of  Mexico.  But  Cortez  soon  came  "back  with  an  army, 
and  conquered  the  whole  country. 

9.  The  emperor  Guatimozin  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
refused  to  confess  where  his  treasures  were  concealed. 
Some  of  the  Spaniards  then  laid  him  at  full  length  on 
a  bed  of  burning  coals.  There  Guatimozin  writhed  in 
^ony,  till  he  was  delivered  by  Cortez,  who  had  borne 
no  part  in  this  horrible  cruelty.  Bnt,  about  three 
years  afterward,  Guatimozin  was  suspected  of  being  en- 
g^ed  in  a  conspiracy,  and  Cortez  sentenced  him  to  be 
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10.  It  lias  been  affirmed  that  Oortez  and  Ms  soldiers 
killed  four  millions  of  the  Mexicans,  in  completing  the 
conquest  of  the  country.  He  pretended  that  his  only 
object  was  to  convert  the  people  to  the  Christian  rer 
ligion.  But  he  and  his  soldiers  acted  like  fiends,  rather 
than  Christians. 

11.  Prom  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Cortez,  the 
Mexican  empire  continued  under  the  government  of 
Spain,  till  the  year  1810.     A  revolution  then  took  place. 

12.  In  1813j  the  Mexican  provinces  declared  them- 
selves free  and  independent.  But  their  independence 
was  not  established  till  several  years  afterward. 
Texas,  one  of  the  provinces,  became  one  of  our  United 
States  in  1845. 

13.  This  gave  rise  to  a  war,  as  I  have  told  you,  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  in  which  General  Scott's 
army  took  possession  of  the  capital 
of  the  country.  The  war  resulted 
in  an  immense  loss  of  territory  to 
Mexico — ^New  Mexico,  Utah,  anJl 
California. 

14.  The  country  called   Guati- 

«KnsRAL  sooTT.  mala  was  a  republic ;  the  city  of 

.  I     >--^  I  ■  II I  I  III        I  I 

10.  What  is  said  of  Cortez?  What  excuse  did  he  give  for  his  crueltj  ?  11.  How  long 
wa^  the  Mexican  empire  under  the  government  of  Spain  ?    Whattook  place  in  1810  ? 
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San  Salvador  being  its  capital.  The  several  provinces 
of  Guatimala,  now  called  Central  America,  are  at  pres- 
ent entii'ely  independent  of  each  other,  and  are  called 
Costa  Rica^  Guatimala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Sal- 
vador. 


CHAPTER  CLXXXVIL— America  Continued. 
Spa/rd8h  Peruvian  Territories, 

1.  A  FEW  years  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  by 
Cortez,  the  Spaniards  also  conquered  the  vast  empire 
of  Peru,  in  South  America.  At  the  present  day,  Peru 
is  bounded  north  by  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  east  by 
Brazil,  south  by  Bolivia  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
west  by  the  Pacific.  But  when  the  Spaniards  first  in- 
vaded it,  the  Peruvian  empire  included  a  much  larger 
space. 

2.  The  sovereigns  of  this  empire  were  called  Incas, 
and  the  Peruvians  believed  that  their  first  inca  was  a 

12.  What  in  1813?  What  of  Texas?  13.  What  did  Mexico  lose  by  tbe 
war  with  the  United  States?  14.  What  of  Central  America?  Name  the 
several  provinces. 

Chapteb  CLXXXVII. — ^1.  When  was  Peru  conquered?  What  of  Pern 
at  the  present  time?  What  of  it  when  the  Spaniards  first  invaded  it?  2. 
What  of  native  sovereigns  of  Peru ?    The  people? 
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child  of  the  sun.    The  inhabitants  were  worshippers 
of  the  sun. 

3.  Peru  contained  many  naigniflcent  cities,  and  gold 
was  more  abimdant  even  than  in  Mexico.  Of  course^ 
jio  sooner  did  the  Spaniards  hear  of  it,  than  they  de- 
termined to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  country. 

4.  The  first  invader  was  Francis  Pizarro.  In  1631, 
he  marched  into  Peru,  and  took  the  inca  prisoner  in  his 
own  palace.  The  inca's  name  was  Atabalipa.  To  re- 
gain  his  freedom,  he  offered  Pizarro  as  much  gold  as 
would  fill  a  spacious  hall  of  his  palace,  piled  as  high 
as  he  could  reach. 

6.  But  after  the  gold  had  been  delivered,  Pizarro  re- 
fused to  give  Atabalipa  his  freedom.  He  waa  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  inca's  treasure,  but  was  determined  to 
have  his  blood.  So  he  condemned  him  to  death ;  and 
Atabalipa  was  accordingly  strangled  and  bm'nt. 

6.  When  he  had  conquered  the  Peruvians,  Pizarro 
quarrelled  with  one  of  his  chief  officers,  named  Alma- 
gro.  They  made  war  upon  each  other,  and  Pizarro 
caused  Almagro  to  be  beheaded.  Soon  afterward  he 
was  himself  murdered. 

Y.  In  the  course  of  timp^the  Peruvian  empire  was 

3.  What  did  Peru  contain  ?  What  did  the  Spaniards  determine  to  do  ?  4.  When 
did  Pizarro  go  to  Pern  ?  Who  was  the  inca  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  5.  Fate  of  Ata* 
balipa  7    6.  What  of  Pizarro  and  Almagro  ?    What  became  of  Pizarro  9 
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divided  into  several  provinces.  AU  of  them  were 
ander  the  government  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  territo- 
ries comprised  nearly  all  the  western  part  of  South 
America. 

8.  But  the  kingdom  of  Spain  became  so  weak  thfik 
it  lost  its  authority  over  these  colonies.  The  first  re- 
sistance to  the  government  was  made  while  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte was  king  of  Spain ;  and  the  people  would  not 
return  to  their  allegiance,  when  the  former  king  was 
again  on  the  throne. 

9.  The  different  states  in  America,  which  were  once 
Spanish  provinces,  are  called  the  United  Mexicmi 
States,  Guatimala  or  Central  America,  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Uruguay,  and  Paraguay.  Most  of  them  have  become 
independent,  but  are  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  j 

M       Jr 

CHAPTER  CLXXXVni.— America  Contikued. 

Accawni  of  the  BraziUcm  Territories. 

1.  The  vast  country  of  Brazil  is  bounded  north  by 
New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Guiana;    east  by  the 

*l.  What  of  the  Peruvian  empire  ?  What  of  the  Spanish  territories  ?  &  What 
of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  ?  The  people  ?  9.  What  of  the  states  in  America  onoe 
Spanish  provinces  ? 
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AtUfitio  ooeaa ;  soutli  by  tlie  Atlantic,  Uruguay,  and 
Paraguay ;  and  west  by  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  the  republic 
of  Ecuador.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  tlie  whole  United 
StatesL 

2.  When  the  Spaniards  were  making  conquests  m 
other  parts  of  America,  the  Portuguese  came  to  Brazil. 
It  is  said  that,  near  the  river  Amazon,  they  found  a 
nation  of  women,  whose  lives  were  spent  in  war. 

8.  We  do  not  read  that  the  Portuguese  committed 
such  horrible  cruelties  as  the  Spaniards  did.  The  rea- 
son was,  that  the  natives  of  Brazil  possessed  but  little 
gold ;  and  the  Portuguese  hardly  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  colonize  the  country. 

4.  During  many  years,  the  government  of  Portugal 
was  accustomed  to  send  nobody  but  criminals  thither ; 
so  that  to  be  sent  to  Brazil  was  considered  almost  as 
bad  as  being  sent  out  of  the  world. 

6.  In  1548,  a  multitude  of  Jews  were  banished  to 
BraziL  They  planted  the  sugar-cane  there,  and  suc^ 
cessfully  cultivated  it.  When  the  king  of  Portugal 
found  that  the  country  was  rich  and  fruitful,  he  sent 
over  a  governor,  in  order  that  he  might  not  lose  hie 
share  of  the  wealth. 

Ohaftbb  CLXXXVm.— 1.  Boundaries  of  Bnudl  ?  Extent  ?  2.  What  of  th* 
P<Nrtiigiefle  ?  Amaamns?  8.  Why  were  the  Portognese  not  as  cruel  as  the  Span> 
larda  ?  4.  Who  were  sent  to  Brazil  ?  5.  What  happened  in  1648  ?  What  of  Jews  1 
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6.  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  likewise  attempted  to 
get  possession  of  Brazil.  But  tile  Portuguese  resisted 
them,  and  finally  became  sole  masters  of  the  country. 
Perhaps,  if  the  other  nations  had  known  of  the  hidden 
riches  of  Bra^,  they  would  not  have  given  up  their 
claims  so  easily. 

7.  A  long  time  after  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
valuable  mines  of  gold  were  discovered.  Cronsiderable 
quantities  of  this  precious  metal  are  also  found  in  the 
beds  of  the  rivers,  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel.  T3ie 
topaz  and  the  diamond  are  sometimes  seen  glittering 
among  the  gold 

8.  The  Rio  Pardo,  though  it  is  a  very  small  and  shal- 
low stream,  produces  a  great  nmnber  of  diamonds. 
Other  rivers  are  likewise  enriched  with  them.  Negro 
slaves  are  employed  in  washing  the  sand  and  gravel  of 
these  rivers,  and  when  one  of  them  finds  a  very  large 
diamond,  he  receives  his  freedom. 

9.  In  1808,  the  king  of  Portugal  removed  to  Brazil^ 
and  established  his  court  in  the  city  of  Rio  Janeira 
Fifteen  years  afterward,  he  returned  to  Lisbon.  Hift 
son  Pedro  was  then  proclaimed  emperor  of  Brazil. 


6.  What  of  other  ooantries?  7.  What  were  dl<)oovered  in  Brazil?  8.  What  of 
the  Rio  Pardo?  What  of  negro  slaves?  d.  When  did  the  king  of  Portugal  n- 
moye  to  Brazil  ?  Wh^«  did  he  estal^iah  hia  court  ?  When  did  ha  retara  to 
bon  ?    What  of  his  sou  Pedro  ? 


^ 
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10.  In  1831,  the  Brazilians  became  discontented 
with  the  government  of  Pedro.  He,  therefore,  gave  np 
the  imperial  crown  to  his  son,  who  was  then  only  five 
years  old.  This  boy  was  styled  the  emperor  of  Brazil, 
but  the  government  was  carried  on  by  a  council  of 
regency  till  1845,  when  the  emperor,  Dom  Pedro  11., 
assumed  control.  The  country  is  now  gradually  im- 
proving, and  haa  a  population  of  ten  millions. 


/  ♦• 


CHAPTER  CrXXXIX.— Ameeioa  Cootdstubd. 

The  West  Indies. 

1.  I  ifTjST  not  close  my  story  about  America,  with- 
out giving  you  some  little  account  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  lying  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between  North 
and  South  America.  These  consist  of  three  clusters, 
called  the  Bahamas,  the  Antilles,  and  the  Garibbeea 
The  Bahamas  are  the  most  northerly  of  the  three 
groups,  and  lie  near  to  Florida.     They  are  about  six 

10.  What  of  the  Brazilians  in  the  year  1831  ?    What  did  Pedro  do  ?    How  is 
Brazil  now  governed? 

Ohaftkr  OLXXXIX.— 1.  Where  are  the  West  India  Islands  situated  ?  Of  what 
three  groups  do  they  consist?    What  of  the  Bahama  Islands  ? 
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hundred  in  number.  Most  of  them  are  small,  con« 
sisting  of  sand  and  rocks,  and  are  iminliabited  by 
man. 

2.  These,  however,  are  the  resort  of  a  great  variety 
of  sea-fowl.  Many  of  the  birds  which  visit  the  lakes 
and  shores  of  the  United  States  in  summer,  retire  to 
these  lonely  islands  in  winter,  where  they  find  a  secure 
and  pleasant  abode.  The  Bahama  Islands  belong  to 
Great  Britain,  and  contain  about  seventeen  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  principal  are  Turks  Islands,  Prov- 
idence, and  San  Salvador,  or  Cat  Island.  This  last  is 
that  which  Columbus  first  discovered. 

3.  The  Antilles,  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  the 
West  Indies,  consist  of  Cuba,  which  is  the  largest,  and 
belongs  to  Spain;  Hayti,  or  St.  Domingo,  which  is  in- 
dependent, and  governed  by  blacks ;  Porto  Rico,  which 
belongs  to  Spain;  Jamaica,  which  belongs  to  Great 
Britain,  and  a  few  smaller  islands. 

4.  The  Caribbee  Islands  are  very  numerous,  and  lie 
south-easterly  of  the  others.  They  stretch  from  Porto 
Rico  in  a  semicircular  group  to  the  shores  of  South 
America.  They  belong  to  different  European  govern- 
ments.    The    most    celebrated  of   these    islands   are 

2.  What  of  sea-fowl?    To  whom  do  the  Bahamas  belong?     Whidi  are  the 
principal  ones?    3.  What  can  you  say  of  the  Anttlles?    4.  What  of  tbd  Oaribfaw 

Islands  ?    The  principal  ones  ? 


L 


\ 
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Martinique,  Barbadoes,  St  Thomas,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia^ 
St.  Vincent,  Guadaloupe,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher, 
Dominica,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Trinidad. 

5.  The  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is  that  of  per- 
petual summer.  Frost  and  snow  never  come  to  visit 
them.  The  trees  are  ever  clothed  with  leaves^  and 
many  of  the  shrubs  and  plants  continue  at  all  times  to 
be  adorned  with  blossoms. 

6.  The  fruits  which  are  common  with  us,  such  ^ 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  peaches,  are  unknown  in 
these  regions;  but  oranges,  figs,  lemons,  pineapples, 
and  many  other  nice  things,  are  abundant. 

T.  The  people  do  not  cultivate  Indian  com,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  and  barley,  as  we  do,  but  they  raise  sugar- 
cane, from  which  they  extract  sugar  and  molasses,  and 
they  cultivate  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  cocoa,  all- 
spice, and  other  things. 

8.  The  forests  contain  mahogany,  lignum  vitae,  iron 
wood,  and  other  woods  useful  in  the  arts.  Among  the 
birds  are  parrots  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  are 
not  bigger  than  a  bluebird.  A  friend  of  mine  made 
me  a  present  of  one  of  these  little  fellows,  a  few  years 
since.  Instead  of  sitting  upon  his  perch,  I  have  known 
him  to  hang  by  his  claws  to  the  top  wires  of  the  cage, 

6.  What  of  the  climate  of  the  West  Indiee?    6.  Fruits?    7.  Productions?   a 
Forests?    Birds? 
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with  Ms  head  downward,  and  thus  remain  during  the 
whole  night 

9.  Among  the  quadrupeds  of  the  West  Indies  are 
some  curious  little  monkeys,  and  several  kinds  of 
lizards.  The  chameleon  is  the  most  interesting  of 
these.  He  was  formerly  supposed  to  live  on  air,  and 
to  have  the  power  of  changing  his  color  at  will.  But 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  he  often  makes  a  sly  meal 
upon  insects  that  come  in  his  way,  and  that  his  color 
does  not  vary  more  thaa  that  of  several  other  animals 
of  a  similar  kind. 

10.  Although  the  West  Indies  are  never  disturbed 
by  winter,  they  are  often  visited  by  terrible  hurri- 
canes. These  sometimes  come  so  suddenly  as  to  tear 
the  sails  from  the  masts  of  vessels,  and  often  overturn 
the  houses  and  trees  upon  the  land. 


CHAPTEE  OXC— America  OoNmnTED. 

The   West  Indies  continiced. 

1.  If  you  were  to  visit  the  West  Indies  at  the  pret* 
ent  day,  you  would  find  them  inhabited  by  Europeans 
and  their  descendants,  together  with  a  great  many  ne- 

9.  What  of  monkeys  ?    The  chameleoa  ?    10.  What  of  hurricaneB  7 
Chafibb  CXC— 1.  How  are  the  West  Indies  inhabited? 
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groes.    But  you  would^W^  with  none  of  the  native 
Indiana    These  have  lon^  siiN^isappeai^ 

2.  You  already  know  tl^ay  ^^umbus  first  discovered 
one  of  the  Bahamas,  tp  Vmol^e  gave  the  name  of  San 
Salvador,  and  which  is  now  called  Cat  Island.  Here 
Jie  found  a  great  many  peopl<^  who  appear  to  have  been 
nearly  the  same  as  ^  Indiai|8  which  fonnerly  inhabit- 
ed  our  country. 

3.  After  leaving  San  Salvador,  Columbus  visited 
Cuba  and  St.  Domingo.  Both  of  these  were  thronged 
with  Indians.  It  is  supposed  that  Cuba  alone  contain- 
ed several  millions.  They  appeared  to  live  very  hap. 
pily,  for  the  climate  was  mild,  and  the  soil  fruitful. 
They  received  Columbus  with  kindness,  and  rendered 
him  every  service  in  their  power.  They  little  thought 
of  the  cruel  consequences  which  were  soon  to  follow. 

4.  Not  many  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  the  largest  and  finest  of  them  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Spanish  government.  The 
Indians  were  a  gentle  race,  and  were  easily  subjugated. 
The  Spaniards  did  not  seem  to  regard  them  as  human 
beings,  but  rather  as  wild  animals,  who  were  to  be  ex- 


2.  What  of  Cat  Islaod?  What  people  did  Golvimbas  find  there  ?   3.  What  islaods 
did  be  next  visii?      What  of  the  iDdiaos?    4,  6.  What  of  the  Spanish  govero 
ment?    How  did  the  Spaniards  treat  the  Indians? 
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terminated.    They  shot  them  down  by  thonsands,  and 
even  trained  bloodhounds  to  pursue  them. 

6.  In  this  way,  the  numerous  islanders  who  once 
swarmed  like  bees  upon  every  hill-side  and  in  every 
valley  of  these  beautiful  regions,  were  reduced  to  % 
very  small  number  Most  of  these  were  treated  like 
slaves,  and  many  of  them  were  compelled  to  work  in 
mines,  where  they  soon  perished  from  hard  labor  to 
which  they  were  unaccustomed,  and  for  the  want  of 
that  free  air  which  Heaven  had  sent  them  before  the 
Europeans  came  to  deprive  them  of  it. 

6.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the  native  West  Indians  van- 
ished, and  their  fair  lands  came  intcrahe  possessioiyof 
various  European  governments.  Spam  held  Cuba^^d 
I^ortofeico^in  her  firm  grasp.  England  got  possession 
y  of  tFamaicrf,  the  Bermudas,  and  some^ther  islands. 
'  France  had  St.  Domingc/Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and 
severaK^thers.  Some  /6rthe  smaller  islands  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  Danes,  etc. 

Y.  The  first  object  of  the  Europeans  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  was  to  obtain  gold  and  silver. 
They  seemed  to  imagine  that  all  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains in  this  continent  were  filled  with  these  precious 

6.  Which  islands  did  Spain  obtain  pofeession  of?  England  ?  Franoe  7  What 
of  smaller  islands?  7.  What  did  the  Europeans  expect  to  find  abundant  ia 
▲merica?     Result  of  tliese  expectations? 
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metals.  But  this  illusion  soon  vanished,  and  in  the 
West  Indies  the  people  began  to  cultivate  the  soil,  in- 
stead of  digging  in  the  earth  for  gold  and  silver. 

8.  They  discovered  that  the  land  was  peculiarly 
suited  tO'the  raising  of  sugar-cane,  oranges,  pineapples, 
an^^her  production^:^d;ropical  climate.  lu/order 
to  till  it,  the  people  sent  to  Africa  for  negroes,  who 
were  brought  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
and  compelled  to  work  as  slaves. 

9.  The  Cubans  have  made  several  desperate  efforts 
to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  They  would  very 
much  like  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  but 
Americans  have  no  desire  to  admit  a  mixed  population 
of  this  character. 


CHAPTER  CXCI.— America  Continued. 
The  West  Indies  conchuied. 

m 

1.  I  SHALL  not  undertake  to  tell  you  of  all  the  inter- 
esting events  which  hav^e  occurred  in  the  West  Indies. 
Several  of  these  islands  have  often  changed  hands, 
sometimes  belonging  to  one  government,  and  sometimes 

a  W^hat  <Jid  they  discover?  What  of  negro  slaves?  9.  What  of  the 
Onbans? 

Chaftbb  CXCI. — 1.  What  of  some  of  the  West  India  islands  ? 
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to  anothep.  They  have  frequently  been  shaken  by 
earthquakes,  and  often  desolated  by  whirlwinds.  But 
of  these  events  I  cannot  tell  you  now. 

2.  I  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  story  of  HaytL 
Yhis  fine  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his 
'first  voyage,  and  here  he  lefK^^art  of  his  men,  who 
made  the  first  European  settlement  on  this  side  of  tW 
Atlantic,  The  island  was  called  Hayti  by  the  natives, 
and  Hispaniola  by  the  Spaniards.  The  settlement  in. 
creased  rapidly,  and  soon  the  whole  island  became  sub- 
ject t(/^pain.  In  after  times,  the  French  obtained  pos- 
sessic/n  of  a  portion  of  the  country,  and  until  about 
sixty  years  ago,  it  was  shared  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  governments.  V\/)lX1 

3.  But  the  negro  slaves  had  become  much  more 
numerous  than  the  white  inhabitants,  and,  in  1791, 
they  rose  against  their  masters.  Prance,  at  this  time, 
was  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  could  afford  no  aid  to 
put  down  the  insurrection.  The  negroes  therefore 
slaughtered  the  white  peopl'e  by  thousands,  pillaging 
their  houses,  and  then  setting  them  on  fire.  A  few 
escaped,  but  a  large  proportion  were  killed. 

4.  The  negroes    now  considered  themselves   inde- 

2.  Who  discovered  Hayti  ?  What  settlement  was  made  ?  Names  of  the  is- 
land 7  To  what  country  did  it  become  subject  ?  What  of  France  t  3.  What  was 
done  in  1791? 
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pendent^  and  begaii  to  form  a  govermnent  of  their 
own.  After  various  revolutions,  the  wnole  island  was 
formed  into  a  sort  of  republic,  the  officers  of  which 
were  negroes  or  niulattoes.  After  a  time,  it  became  an 
empire,  and  now  (1886)  is  a  republic  again. 

5.  Before  I  leave  the  West  Indies,  I  must  say  a  few 
words  about  the  buccaneers,  a  famous  se^f  sea-robbers, 
who  infested  these  islands  during  tne  seventeenth 
century.  These  at  first  consisted  of  men  from  England 
and  France^  who  settled  on  the  western  coast  of  St. 
Domingo  and  the  neighboring  island  of  Tortuga,  about 
the  year  1630. 

6.  For  a  while,  they  lived  by  hunting  wild  animals, 
but  when  they  became  numerous,  they  procured  ves- 
sels, and  went  forth  upon  the  sea  to  rob  and  plunder 
whomsoever  they  might  meet.  This  business  succeed- 
ed so  well,  that  a  great  many  desperate  adventurers 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  united  themselves  to  the  buc- 
caneers. They  therefore  procured  larger  vessels,  which 
were  equipped  in  the  best  manner  for  attack.  These 
were  filled  with  daring  seamen,  and  commanded  by 
bold  leaders. 


4.  What  of  the  negrues?  Their  government ?  State  of  society?  5.  What  of 
the  buccaneers?  Where  were  they  originally  from?  Where  and  in  what  year 
did  they  settle?  6.  How  did  they  live  for  a  while  ?  What  did  they  afterward  do  7 
By  whom  were  they  joined  ? 


/  ^  ^        ^—^ 
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7.  In  this  maimer  the  buccaneers  became  very 
formidable.  Their  vessels  hovered  in  the  track  of  the 
merchant  ships,  ready,  like  hawks  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  barnyard,  to  pounce  down  upon  whatever  might 
come  in  their  way.  They  often  captured  ships  laden 
with  rich  merchandise,  and  sometimes  with  gold  and 
silver. 

8.  In  this  way,  they  amassed  great  wealth,  and 
such  was  their  power  at  one  time,  that  they  made 
successful  attacks  upon  large  cities,  sometimes  pillag- 
ing the  inhabitants,  and  sometimes  laying  them  under 
contribution.  But,  at  length,  the  European  govern- 
ments were  roused,  by  the  violence  and  cruelty  of  these 
robbers,  to  measures  of  retaliation*  They  sent  large 
vessels  to  cruise  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  West  In- 
dies, and,  after  many  struggles,  the  buccaneers  were 
finally  exterminated. 

9.  In  later  times,  the  West  Indian  seas  have  been 
infested  by  pirates,  who  have  captured  a  good  many 
trading  vessels,  but  they  are  now  never  met  with. 


7.  What  of  the  ships  of  the  buccaneers  ?     8.  What  of  the  power  of  ttiOM 
pirates  ?    How  were  they  fioaUy  subdued  ?  9.  What  of  other  puatee? 
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CHAPTER  OXCII.— AmeriIsa  fco^^UBD. 
Ckrondogy  of 


A.  D. 

Iceland  and  Greenland  settled. , . .    860 
Christianitj  introduced  into  Ice- 
land      981 

fijvere  winter  in  Greenland,  which 

destroyed  the  colony 1408 

Columbus  bom 1442 

America  discovered 1492 

Gortez  invaded  Mexico 1519 

French  settlements  made  in  Canada  1624 

Pizarro  goes  to  Peru 1531 

First    settlement  in    Virginia  at 

Jamestown 1607 

Quebec  founded 1608 

First  settlement  in  New  York.. . .   1613 

Settlement  at  Plymouth 1620 

Buccaneers  first  assemble  at  St 

Domingo  and  Tortuga 1630 

Maryland  settled 1634 

Fizst  settlement  in  Connecticut. . .   1635 

Providence  settled 1636 

English  got  possession  of  New 

York 1664 

King  Philip's  war  begins 1676 

Carolina  settled 1680 

Pennsylvania  settled 1681 

The  Oarolinas  divided 1729 

Georgia  founded 1733 

Capture  of  Louisburg 1745 

Old  French  war  begins 1765 

Capture  of  Louisburg  by  Wolfe. . .   1758 
Quebec  taken  by  the  English. ...  1759 

Btamp  act  passed 1765 

BoetOD  massacre 1770 

Destruction  of  the  tea 1773 

Commencement   of    the  Revolu- 
tionary war 1775 

British  troops  driven  out  of  Boston  1776 

Lafayette  came  to  America 1777 

Aiidr6  taken  as  a  spy 1780 

Execution  of  Andre. 1780 

Gates  beaten  by  Comwallis. . . .    1780 
Sairender    of    Comwallis    to 
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PeaoJ^^^Hn  Great  Britain  and 
the^mfl^d  States 

Constitution  of  the  United  States 
went  into  operation 

Washington  made  president 

John  Adams  "  

Death  of  Wasbiogton 

Jefferson  president 

Purchase  of  Louisiana 

Madison  president 

Revolation  in  Mexieo 

United  States  declare  war 
a^inst  Great  Britain 

Mexican  provinces  become  free. 

Battle  of  New  Orleans 

Monroe  president 

J.  Q.  Adams  president 

Jackson  piesKlent 

Van  Buren  president 

Harrison  president 

Tyler  president 

Polk  president 

Annexation  of  Texas 

War  with  Mexico 

Zachary  Tavlor  president 

Millard  Filbnore  president 

California  a  state 

Franklin  Pierce  president 

James  Buchanan  president 

Laying  first  trans-Atlautic  cable 

Visit  of  an  Embassy  from  Japan 

Visit  of  the  prince  of  Wales. . . . 

Abraham  Ldnooln  president. . . . 

War  of  Secession 

Andrew  Johnson  president 

U.  S.  Grant  president 
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Grover  Cleveland. 
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CHAPTEB  CXCIIL—OcEAis'iCA. 
About  Oceanica, — The  Malaysian  IsUmds. 

1.  Having  now  related  the  history  of  Asia,  Europe, 
Africa,  and  America,  the  reader  will  probably  think  that 
my  Universal  History  ought  to  close  here.  But,  as  an 
Irishman  would  say,  there  is  a  ffth  quarter  of  the 
globe,  on  which  I  must  now  employ  my  pen. 

2.  America  ought  no  longer  to  be  called  the  New 
World ;  for  there  is  a  newer  one,  composed  of  the 
islands  which  lie  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  The 
name  of  Oceanica  has  been  given  to  this  region.  K 
all  the  islands  were  put  together,  they  would  cover  a 
space  of  at  least  four  millions  of  square  miles. 

3.  There  are  three  divisions  of  Oceanica.  Those 
islands  which  lie  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  near  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia,  are  called  Malaysia.  The  largest  of 
them  are  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  Scarcely  any 
thing  has  been  written  about  the  history  of  Malaysia, 
for  the  islands  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  natives,  who 
keep  no  record  of  passing  events,  and  have  no  desire 
to  know  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers. 

Chapter  CXCIIL— 2.  What  of  Ooeanica  ?    Extent  of  Ooeaoica  ?    3.  Whal 
of  Malaysia  %    The  natives  ? 
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4.  The  history  of  Java  is  best  known,  but  is  not 
very  important  or  interesting.  It  was  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese,  in  the  year  1510.  They  found  it  an 
exceedingly  fertile  island,  producing  abundance  of 
Biigar,  coffee,  rice,  pepper,  spices,  and  delicious  fruita, 
There  were  also  mines  of  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  rubies^ 
and  emeralds. 

5.  The  island  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length. 
Soon  after  its  discovery,  the  Dutch  got  possession  of  a 
large  portion  of  it.  They  built  the  city  of  Batavia,  on 
the  north-western  coast  of  the  island. 

6.  The  city  is  situated  on  a  low,  mai-shy  plain,  and 
canals  of  stagnant  water  are  seen  in  many  of  the  streets. 
But  the  edifices  were  so  splendid,  that  Batavia  was 
called  the  queen  of  the  East.  Its  beauty  was  much 
increased  by  the  trees  that  overshadowed  the  streets 
and  canals. 

7.  In  the  year  1780,  the  population  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  People  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  were  among  them.  But  the 
Europeans  were  the  fewest  in  number,  although  the 
government  was  in  their  hands. 

8.  Of  hstte  years,  Batavia  has  been  fast  going  to  de- 


4.  What  of  Java?  When  was  it  discovered?  What  are  its  productions? 
kiines?  5.  Length  of  Java?  Who  built  Batavia?  6.  Describe  the  citj.  7. 
E>opulatIo&  of  Batavia  in  1*780  ? 
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cay.  The  climate  is  so  unliealthy,  that  strangers  are 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  dreadful  fevers.  Some- 
times a  vessel  loses  her  whole  crew  by  death. 

9.  In  the  year  1811,  the  English  took  possession  of 
fbe  island  of  Java.  They  kept  it  till  1816,  and  then 
testored  it  to  its  former  owners.  The  Dutch  are  said 
to  exercise  great  tyranny  over  the  natives. 

8.  What  of  the  dty  of  late  years?    Its  climate?    9.  What  happened  in  1811 T 
In  1816  ?    What  of  the  Dutch  ? 


inarttiLtAM  ewtaobb  HCMmfo 
CHAPTER  CXCrV.— OcBAHiCA  Continued. 
The  Australasian  division  of  Oeeanica. 

1.  The  second  division  of  Oeeanica  is  called  Austral* 
asia.  This  comprisea  New  Holland,  New  Guinea,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  the  other  islands  in  the  vicinity. 
New  Holland  is  an  immense  island,  containing  three 
millions  of  square  miles,  and  is  about  as  large  as 
Europe. 

2.  The  natives  of  New  Holland  are  described  as 
the  most  degraded  people  in  the  world.     They   are 

Ceaptek   CXCIV.— 1.  WLat  1b  called  AusUalaaiat    Wtutt  1b  the  aiio  a\ 
tew  HolUad  T 
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negroes,  and  have  very  lean  arms  and  legs.  Their 
features  have  a  resemblance  to  the  monkey  tribe,  and 
they  are  said  to  be  not  much  handsomer  or  more  in- 
telligent than  the  orang-outangs,  found  in  the  Malaysian 
islands. 

3.  This  groat  island  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  in 
1610,  but  the  whole  of  it  is  now  claimed  as  a  territory 
of  Great  Britain.  Captain  James  Cook,  the  celebrated 
navigator,  took  possession  of  it  in  1770. 

4.  It  is  divided  into  several  settlements.  The  east- 
em  is  called  New  South  Wales,  and  the  western  the 
Swan-river  colony.  New  South  Wales  is  the  oldest, 
and  began  to  be  settled  in  1778.  It  was  then  called 
Botany  Bay. 

5.  The  first  colonists  were  not  a  very  respectable 
sort  of  people.  The  English  government  conceived 
the  plan  of  sending  criminals  to  New  Holland,  instead 
of  keeping  them  in  jail,  or  sending  them  to  the  gal- 
lows. Accordingly,  ship-loads  were  transported  every 
year. 

6.  This  cannot  be  considered  a  severe  punishment, 
for  the  soil  of  New  Holland  is  fertile,  and  the  climate 

2.  What  of  the  natives  7  3.  When  and  by  whom  was  New  Holland  diseoyered? 
Who  now  hold  it  in  possession  ?  When  was  it  taken  bj  Captain  Cook?  4^  What 
of  the  two  colonies  of  New  Holland  ?  When  was  New  South  Wales  settled? 
What  was  the  new  settlement  called  ?  6.  Who  were  the  first  colonists  ?  Who 
were  sent  every  year  from  England  to  Botany  Bay?  6.  What  of  their  punishment? 
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is  delightfuL  Perhaps  the  English  would  have  acted 
more  equitably,  if  they  had  transported  the  honest 
poor  people,  who  were  starving  at  home. 

7.  But,  during  many  years,  there  were  hardly  any 
honest  men  in  the  new  colony.  Few  of  the  inhabitants 
jalt  any  reluctance  to  commit  crimes,  or  were  ashamed 
to  be  found  out ;  for  they  knew  that  their  neighbors 
were  as  bad  as  themselves. 

8.  In  later  years,  however,  the  people  began  to  im- 
prove. The  children  of  the  convicts  were  now  growing 
up,  and  their  parents  had  taught  them  to  be  more  vir- 
tuous than  they  themselves  had  been. 

9.  A  young  girl,  who  was  bom  in  New  Holland, 
was  once  asked  whether  she  would  like  to  go  to  Eng- 
land. "  Oh,  no  l^  said  she ;  "  I  should  be  afraid  to  go 
there,  for  the  people  are  all  thieves  !"  The  child  knew 
that  a  gang  of  thieves  arrived  in  every  ship  which  came 
from  England,  and  she  naturally  supposed  that  the 
English  were  all  thieves  alike. 

10.  Criminals  continued  to  be  transportt^d  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  they  were  so  numerous,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  plant  new  colonies   of  them.     Since  the 

7.  What  can  be  said  of  the  colonists  for  some  years  ?  8.  What  of  them  in  later 
years  7  9.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  the  young  New  Holland  girl  10.  What  has  it  been 
found  necessary  to  do  on  account  of  the  number  of  criminals  sent  to  New  Holland  f 
What  was  done  in  1804? 
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year  1804,  Van  Diemen's  Land  has  been  appropriated 
to  that  purpose. 

11.  This  island  lies  &outh  of  New  Holland,  and  is 
two  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  population  is  over 
fifty  thousand,  of  whom  about  one  quarter  are  convict- 
ed criminals. 

12.  Gold  has  recently  been  foimd  in  great  quantities 
in  New  Holland,  and  this  has  led  to  a  sudden  increase 
in  its  population.  The  island  is  now  known  as 
Australia.  The  sending  of  criminals  here  has  nearly 
ceased,  and  the  people  number  nearly  half  a  million. 


CHAPTEE  OXCV.— OcEANiCA  Continubd. 
Polynesia, — The  Sa/nckoich  Islands. 

1,  The  third  division  of  Oceanica  is  called  Polyne- 
sia. It  consists  of  many  groups  of  small  islands^ 
which  are  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.     None  of  them  are  inhabited  by  civilized  people 

2.  The  Sandwich  Islands  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant in  Polynesia.    They  consist  of  eight  islands,  of 

1 1.  Where  is  Van  IMemen'a  Land  ?    Its  population  ?    12.  What  of  gold  ?   What 
is  New  Holland  now  called  ? 
Chaftbr  CXCV.— 1.  What  of  Polynesia  ?    Its  inhabitants  ? 
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which  Owhyhee,  or  Hawaii,  is  the  largest.     These  isl- 
ands were  discovered  by  Captain  James  Cook,  in  1778w 

3.  He  found  them  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people 
whose  forms  were  very  beautiful,  although  their  com- 
plexions were  darker  than  our  own.  They  appeared  to 
be  of  a  gay,  friendly,  and  sociable  disposition, 

4.  But  there  were  some  shocking  customs  among 
them.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  feasting  on  human 
flesh,  and  offering  human  sacrifices  to  their  idols.  They 
were  also  great  thieves,  and  had  many  other  vices. 

6.  The  natives  at  first  behaved  in  a  very  friendly 
manner  to  Captain  Cook.  But,  after  some  time,  a  part 
of  them  stole  one  of  the  boats  belonging  to  his  vessel. 
The  captain  went  on  shore,  intending  to  take  the  king 
of  Hawaii  prisoner,  and  keep  him  till  the  boat  should 
be  returned. 

6.  But  when  he  had  landed,  the  natives  mustered 
in  great  numbers.  Captain  Cook  found  it  necessary  to 
retreat  toward  his  own  men,  who  were  waiting  for 
him  in  a  boat  near  the  shore.  The  natives  followed 
him,  shouting,  throwing  stones,  and  brandishing  theif 
weapons. 

2.  Which  are  the  most  important  ialauds  of  the  group?  Which  is  the  largest 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands?  Who  discovered  these  islands?  When?  3.  What 
people  did  Captain  Cook  find  inhabiting  the  Sandwich  Islands  ?  4.  What  were 
gome  of  their  costoms?  6.  What  took  plaoe  between  the  natives  and  Captain 
Cook  ?  6,  7.  What  did  Cook  find  it  necessary  to  do  ?   Relate  what  then  happened. 
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7.  Captain  Cook  pointed  his  musket  at  them,  but  it 
only  made  them  more  tumultuons  and  violent.  He 
then  took  aim,  and  shot  the  foremost  native  dead.  In 
a  moment,  before  the  smoke  of  his  mnsket  had  blown 
away,  the  natives  rushed  upon  him.  One  of  them  beat 
him  down  with  a  club,  and  then  stabbed  him  with  a 
dagger.  His  men  fired  their  muskets  at  the  natives, 
but  could  not  rescue  him. 

8.  The  Sandwich  Islands,  soon  after,  became  the  re- 
sort of  whale-snips,  and  of  all  other  vessels  that  voy- 
aged in  that  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  But  the  inhab 
itants  did  not  derive  any  advantage  from  their  inters 
course  with  civilized  people. 

9.  On  the  contrary,  they  became  a  great  deal  more 
vicious  than  ever  they  were  before.  They  contracted 
so  many  diseases,  that  their  numbers  were  reduced  from 
four  hundred  thousand  to  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  There  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  islands 
would  be  depopulated. 

10.  Some  American  missionaries  crossed  the  ocean, 
m  hopes  to  save  these  poor  islanders  from  destruction. 
They  preached  the  gospel  to  them,  and  established 


8.  What  ships  soon  resorted  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  ?  9.  What  was  the  ooDse- 
qnenoe  of  the  iDtercouree  of  the  natives  with  the  whites?  10.  What  of  Amencan 
miasiotianes? 
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schools,  in  wMcb.  the  natives  were  taught  to  read  the 
Bible. 

11.  Kaahmnana,  the  queen-regent  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  adopted  the  Christian  religion.  By  her  assist 
ance,  the  missionaries  met  with  great  success.  A  nun^*; 
ber  of  schools  were  established.  It  appeared  probable 
that  the  whole  people  would  be  civilized  and  Christian- 
ized. 

12.  These  prospects  have  been  in  some  degree  real- 
ized. The  present  population  of  the  islands  is  58,000, 
of  whom  42,000  are  natives.  Good  houses,  churches, 
roads,  printing-preBses,  and  other  arte  of  civilkatiou 
have  been  introduced.  The  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  native  king,  but  the  missionaries  have  much 
influence.     Honolulu  is  the  principal  port 


CHAPTEE  CXCVL— OcEANicA  CoNTmuBD. 

Pdlyneaia  continued.     The  Society  Islwnds.    The  Bov/niy. 

1.  The  Society  Islands  likewise  belong  to  Polynesii; 
They  are  situated  about  a  thousand  miles  south  of  the 

11.  What  of  Kaabumana?    12.  Present  state  of  these  islands? 
Chapter   CXCVI.~1.  Where  are  the  Society  Islands?  To  what  groaf 
to  they  belong? 
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equator,  which   is  nearly  the  same  distance  that  the 
Sandwich  Islands  are  north  of  it. 

2.  The  largest  of  the  Society  Islands  is  called  Tahiti, 
or  Otaheite.  It  is  a  hundred  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  inhabited  by  about  ten  thousand  people.  Like 
liie  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  they  are  generally 
handsome,  and  of  agreeable  manners. 

3.  A  very  interesting  event  took  place  among  these 
islands,  many  years  ago.  The  brig  Bounty,  belonging 
to  the  British  navy,  was  sent  to  the  Society  Islands  in 
order  to  carry  bread-fruit  trees  from  thence  to  the 
West  Indies.  Her  commander  was  Lieutenant  William 
Bligh. 

4.  He  arrived  at  Otaheite  in  1788.  His  crew  were 
delighted  with  the  island.  The  air  was  bahny  and 
full  of  sunshine.  Fruits  grew  abundantly  on  every 
tree.  There  was  no  need  of  toiling  for  bread,  since 
there  were  trees  enough  which  produced  it  ready 
made,  and  almost  as  good  as  if  it  had  been  baked. 

6.  The  natives  of  Otaheite  received  the  Englishmen 
with  kindness.  The  women  behaved  with  great  affec- 
tion toward  the  poor  storm-beaten  sailors.      In  short, 

2.  What  is  the  size  and  population  of  Tahiti  or  Otaheite  ?  What  of  the  natives  ? 
3.  What  of  the  brig  Bounty?  Who  was  her  commander  ?  4.  When  did  he  arrive 
at  Otaheite  ?  How  did  his  men  like  the  island  ?  5.  How  did  the  natives  treat 
the  Englishmen  ? 
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the  crew  spent  their  time  so  pleasantly,  that  they  were 
ireiy  reluctant  to  depart. 

6.  They  desired  to  spend  their  whole  lives  in  these 
sunny  islands,  instead  of  wandering  any  more  over  the 
wide  and  dreary  sea.  When  the  Bounty  sailed,  they 
east  many  a  sad  glance  at  the  pleasant  shores  which 
they  were  leaving.  They  had  not  sailed  many  days, 
before  they  formed  a  resolution  to  return. 

Y.  A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Christian  was  an 
officer  on  board  the  Bounty.  He  was  not  on  good 
teims  with  Lieutenant  Bligh,  and  he  incited  the  crew 
to  mutiny  against  their  commander,  and  take  possession 
of  the  vessel. 

8.  One  morning,  before  sunrise.  Christian  and  his 
associates  entered  Lieutenant  Bligh's  cabin,  while  he 
was  asleep.  They  bound  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
threatening  him  with  death  if  he  made  the  least  re- 
sistance. He  was  then  put  into  a  leaky  boat,  with 
eighteen  other  persons,  who  refused  to  join  in  the 
mutiny. 

9.  I  can  only  say  of  Lieutenant  Bligh  and  his  com- 
panions, that  they  arrived  safe  in  England,  after  severe 
hardships.     The  British  frigate  Pandora  was  then  sent 

6.  What  of  the  crew  of  the  Bounty  ?  What  resolution  did  they  form  ?  *l.  What 
did  Christian  do  ?  8.  How  did  he  treat  Lieutenant  Bligh  and  eighteen  others  ? 
9.  Did  they  arrive  in  England?    What  ship  was  sent  to  Otaheite? 
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to  Otaheite  in  searcli  of  the  mutineers,  that  they  might 
be  "brought  to  justice. 

10.  The  frigate  arrived  at  Otaheite  and  found  four- 
teen of  the  mutineers.  She  took  them  on  board  and 
sailed  for  England,  but  was  wrecked  on  her  passage 
Four  of  the  mutineers  were  drowned.  The  other  ten 
were  saved  and  carried  to  England,  where  three  of 
them  were  hanged. 

11.  Christian,  the  ringleader  of  the  mutiny,  had  not 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Pandora;  for  he  and 
several  companions  had  sailed  from  Otaheite  in  the 
Bounty.  They  had  taken  with  them  a  plentiftd  supply 
of  hogs,  dogs,  cats,  and  fowls,  and  also  a  number  of 
Otaheitan  men  and  women. 

12.  For  a  great  many  years,  nobody  could  tell  what 
had  become  of  Christian  and  his  friends,  and  of  the 
brig  Bounty,  in  which  they  had  sailed  away.  As  no 
news  were  heard  of  them,  people  universally  believed 
that  the  vessel  had  gone  to  the  bottom,  with  all  her 
crew, 

i__Li  I  I  --laii  I  III  —  --^  , ^^ 

10.  What  happened  to  the  Pandora?  What  became  of  the  mutineers?  11.  Whab 
had  Christian  and  his  companions  done  ?  12.  What  was  supposed  to  have  beoomt 
of  them  ? 
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CHAPTER  CXCVIL— OcEANiCA  Continued. 
Story  of  the  Bawniy  conchuded, 

1.  But,  after  twenty  years,  when  people  had  long 
ago  done  talking  about  the  Bounty,  it  was  found  out 
Vhat  had  become  of  her.  In  the  year  1813,  a  British 
ship  of  war  was  sailing  from  the  Marquesas  Islands  to 
the  port  of  Valparaiso,  in  South  America.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  was  Sir  Thomas  Staines.  In  the 
course  of  his  voyage,  he  happened  to  cast  anchor  off 
Pitcairn's  Island. 

2.  This  small  island  lies  many  leagues  to  the  south- 
west of  Otaheite.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Captain 
Carteret,  in  1Y67,  but  very  few  people  had  since  visited 
it,  for  it  produced  no  valuable  commodities,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  be  uninhabited. 

3.  But,  as  Sir  Thomas  Staines  looked  from  the  deck 
of  his  vessel  to  the  shore,  he  was  amazed  to  perceive 
that  the  island  was  cultivated,  and  that  there  were 
small  houses  on  it.  These  houses  were  better  built 
than  those  of  the  savages  generally  are,  and  they  look- 
ed something  like  the  dwellings  of  poor  people  in  Eng- 
land. 

Chapteb  CXCVII.— 1.  What  happened  in  the  year  1813  ?  3.  Where  is 
Pitcairn's  Island  ?  When  was  it  discovered  ?  3.  What  was  seen  from  the 
deck  of  the  ship  ?    How  did  the  houses  appear  % 
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4.  While  Sir  Thomas  Staines  and  his  sailors  were 
wondering  at  these  circumstances,  a  small  boat  put  off 
from  the  shore.  The  waves  rolled  very  high,  but  the 
boat  skimmed  like  a  sea-bird  over  the  tops  of  them, 
and  soon  came  alongside  of  the  vessel. 

5.  The  boat  was  rowed  by  two  young  men.  They 
were  handsome,  though  of  rather  a  dark  complexion. 
When  they  came  near  the  vessel,  one  of  them  called 
out,  in  good  English — "  Won't  you  throw  us  a  rope, 
friends  ?" 

6.  A  rope  was  thrown  to  them,  and  they  took  hold 
of  it,  and  clambered  on  board  of  the  vessel.  Sir 
Th<mias  Staines  asked  them  who  they  were,  and  how 
they  came  to  be  living  on  that  lonely  island.  The 
mystery  was  soon  explained. 

T.  When  Christian  and  his  companions  left  Otaheite, 
they  had  steered  for  Pitcairn's  Island,  and  had  run  the 
Bounty  ashore  on  the  rocks,  and  set  her  on  fire.  They 
had  then  buUt  houses  on  the  island,  and  had  married 
the  Otaheitan  women  whom  they  brought  with  them. 

8.  Christian  and  all  his  associates  were  now  dead, 
except  one  old  man,  whose  name  was  John  Adams. 


4.  What  of  a  boat  from  shore  ?  5.  Describe  the  young  men  who  rowed  it 
What  did  they  call  out?  6.  What  did  they  do?  T.  Where  had  Christian  and 
hia  companions  steered  on  leaving  Otaheite  ?  What  did  they  then  do  ?  8.  Who 
•lone  remained  of  the  mutineers  ?     How  was  the  colony  peopled  ? 
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V  /       ' 
But  they  had:  Mt- children  and  grandchildren,  so  that 
there  was  now  quite  a  flourishing  colony  on  the  island. 

9.  Old  John  Adams  had  taught  the  young  people 
to  read  the  Bible,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  be  honest 
and  upright  in  their  behavior.  They  seemed  to  be 
the  happiest  set  of  creatures  that  ever  lived ;  for  they 
hardly  knew  that  there  was  any  sin  and  sorrow  in  the 
world. 

10.  After  this,  several  vessels  touched  at  this  island. 
The  inhabitants  were  supposed  to  be  from  80  to  100  in 
number.  They  were  very  industrious  and  moral,  and 
seemed  to  be  an  interesting  people.  The  island  they 
inhabited  was  about  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and 
rose  to  the  height  of  1000  feet.  The  shores  were  rocky 
and  precipitous. 

11.  In  1856,  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers,  199 
in  number,  were  removed  to  Norfolk  Island,  to  the  east 
of  Australia,  their  original  home  being  no  longer  large 
enough  to  contain  them. 

9.  What  had  John  Adams  done  for  the  young  people?  10.  What  often  hap« 
pened  since  this?  "What  of  the  people?  The  island?  11.  What  happened  in 
1856? 
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CHAPTER  CXCVIIL— OcEAKiCA  CoNnNUBj:, 

Chronology  of  Ocecmwa. 


A.  D. 

Java  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  1510 
New  Holland  discovered  by  the 

Dutch 1610 

Batavia,  the  capital  of  Java,  built 

by  the  Dutch 1619 

Captain  Cook  took  possession   of 

New  Holland lY'ZO 

Botany  Bay,  in  New  South  "Wales, 

settled Vin^ 

Sandwich   Islands  discovered  by 

Captain  Cook 1178 

Death  of  Captain  Cook ItTQ 

Ship  Bounty  arrives  at  Otaheite. .   1*788 


Convicts  first  sent  to  Van  Dwraeu*8 
Land. 180^ 

The  English  take  Java  ftum  the 
Dutch 1811 

Sir  Thomas  Staines  reaches  Pit- 
cairn's  Island 1813 

The  Dutch  take  Java  again  from 
the  English 1816 

Missionaries  established  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands 1820 

Gk)ld  discovered  in  Australia 1850 

Pitcaim  Islanders  removed  to  Nor- 
folk Island 1856 


CHAPTER  CXCIX.— Review. 

Ancient  Names  of  Countries^   do. 

You  already  know  that  most  of  the  countries  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  different  names  at  the 
present  day  from  what  they  had  in  ancient  times.  I 
will  therefore  give  you  a  list  of  the  principal  states 
and  kingdoms  throughout  these  three  quarters  of  the 
globe,  showing  their  present  and  ancient  names,  to- 
gether with  the  original  inhabitants,  and  the  sources 
from  which  the  present  inhabitants  have  sprung,  so  far 
us  I  am  able. 
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ASIA. 

Natolla Asia  Minor D^^^^-^d^'- «' J^P^^^M  ^Grl"kUeJ^^^^^^ 

Palestine Canaan Descendante  of  Shem .  |  ^"Jl^J*' yJ,°^JJ>J^"*»' 

Syria Syria "  Original  Inhabitant*,  Ac 

Armenia, Armenia ""  ** 

Irak  AraU Mesopotamia ^  ** 

Koordistan Assyria **  ** 

Bagdad.... Babylonia  or  Chaldea.  **  •• 

InOcAdjemi Media **  « 

Part  of  Indep.  TartaryParthia "  «* 

Kborasan Hyrcania **  ** 

Persia Tersia Descendants  of  Elem. .  •* 

Astrachan Asiatic  Sarmatia Descendants  of  Shem..  ** 

Cabnlistan. Bactria "  " 

Siberia,  Tartary,  Ac. Scythia "  ** 

AFRICA. 

Egypt Egypt ^-^---^-^<>'^--^^'\''''^^SSi'^^''^^^ 

Barca. Lybia "  " 

Tripoli  A  part  of  Tunis,  Africa Greeks,  Carthaginians.  "• 

Part  of  TunisAAlgiers,  Nnmidla Carthaginians \  ^§il'Tu?k^  A^"***  ^^ 

Morocco Manritania. Mauri  or  Moors Original  Inhabitants,  Ac 

Blledulgerid Gietulia GjBtult " 

Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  Ethiopia. ''  *" 

EUROPE. 

""'^i^nr^'  \  s-"<^^°-*- I  ^  Btndf;;i?vi5nT"!' 

Jutland. Cimbria Cimbri " 

Bud.«>dPoUnd  ...8«rm«l.. T«tar, | '^n'S'^the^ribiS*'''^ 

Ore.t  BritolB. Brittaiinia Celto {  ^A^"*^  ^"^"^  ^'"°°* 

BcotUod. Caledonia j^'CTaX  p£i'':nff  "'""'"*^'"'' 

Ireland Hibernia  relts Original  Inhabitants. 

Holland  and  Belgium .  Belgica Belgse — 

France Gallia .Celts. Celts,  Franks,  Normans. 

Germany Germania. j  ^  an^  othe^tribS?"*^.'  {  Original  Inhabitants. 

Switzerland Helvetia Helvetii '  " 

Tyrol Rhietia —  — 

Somanla Thracia —  — 

8j-»" Hl.p«.l.. C«a«ta.«»,  G««k.]  O^y^'i^^J^JaW^to. 

Portugal Lusitania ^*  " 

8.voy.  Pledmout. «tc  Cl^lp.n,  <Hul Celt. \ ""T^t^^^o^tf 

Macetlonia. Macedonia —  — 

Greece ...Or»cia Phoanicians,  Egyptians  Original  lahabitants. 

QumnoNs.  The  teacher  can  here  ask  the  andent  name,  original  inhabitants,  etc ,  of  each 
eoimtry. 
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CHAPTER  CO.— General  Views. 
The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Govemmeni. 

1.  I  SUPPOSE  by  this  time  that  my  reader  is  wearjj 
but  I  beg  his  patience  for  a  short  time,  while  I  give  a 
brief  account  of  several  impp^ant  matters.  I  shall 
first  speak  of  government. 

2.  You  observe  that,  at  the  present  day,  some  na- 
tions  are  governed  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another. 
In  this  country,  the  people  are  governed  by  rulers  of 
their  own  choice,  and  according  to  a  constitution  of 
their  own  formation.  This  nation  is  therefore  called  a 
republic. 

3.  Some  nations  are  governed  by  kings  or  emperors, 
who  rule  according  to  their  own  will.  These  are  called 
despotic  monarchies.  Other  nations  are  ruled  by  kings 
or  emT)erors,  whose  power  is  restrained  by  legislative 
assemblies,  who  make  laws  for  the  countiy.  These  are 
called  limited  monarchies. 

4.  Now  you  must  not  suppose  that  the  world  has 
always  been  governed  in  the  same  manner  as  now 
The  first  kind  of  government  sprang  from  that  of  the 


Ghafteb  CC— 2.  How  is  this  country  governed  ?  What  is  it  called  ?  f 
What  are  despotic  monarchies?  What  are  limited  monarehies?  4.  Fiod 
iirhat  did  the  first  kind  of  govemment  spring  ? 
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father  of  a  family.  In  the  first  place,  he  ruled  over  his 
children,  who  acquired  the  habit  of  obeying  him.  His 
grandchildren  followed  their  example,  and  thus  the 
whole  of  the  little  community  naturally  yielded  to  the 
authority  of  their  common  parent. 

5.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  tHat  kind  of  govern-' 
ment  which  is  called  patriarchal  It  existed  before  the 
flood,  and  also  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  Asia  long 
after  that  event.  But  mankind  were  at  length  divided 
into  separate  tribes,  and  these  became  involved  in  wars 
with  each  other.  In  the  struggles  which  ensued,  some 
men  displayed  superior  strength,  courage,  and  skilL 
These  naturally  became  the  leaders,  and  were  entrusted 
with  extensive  authority. 

6.  All  men  are  fond  of  power,  and  these  leaders  soon 
acquired  almost  complete  dominion  over  the  people. 
This  produced  the  second  kind  of  government,  the  head 
of  which  was  a  chief,  and  was  usually  that  of  warlike 
tribes,  who  had  advanced  from  the  savage  to  the  bar- 
barous state. 

7.  When  society  had  progressed  so  far  as  to  build 
towns  and  cities,  the  military  chieftain  was  not  exactly^ 
suited  to  the  more  refined  and  luxurious  tastes  of  the 

5.  What  of  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  ?    What  of  warlike  tribes?    6. 
What  was  the  second  form  of  govermnent?  7.  What  did  the  people  desire  as  sociely 
advanood? 
22 
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people.  They  now  desired  a  ruler  with  a  more  sound- 
ing title.  He  must  be  surrounded  with  pomp  and  cere- 
mony; he  must  wear  a  crown  upon  his  head,  and 
dwell  in  a  palace. 

8.  He  must  be  attended  by  persons  richly  attired^ 
and  in  order  to  give  sacredness  to  his  character,  he 
must  hold  himself  aloof  from  the  people,  as  if  superior 
to  other  mortals.  Thus  a  third  kind  of  government 
was  formed,  which  is  called  monarchical. 

9.  But  it  was  at  length  found  that  the  monarchs  or 
kings  were  selfish,  and  made  slaves  of  the  people.  In 
some  countries,  therefore,  the  people  elected  their 
rulers,  and  made  laws  for  themselves.  Thus  a  fourth 
kind  of  government  was  instituted,  called  republican. 

10.  Now  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  kind 
of  government,  called  patriarchal,  was  adopted  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  society,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  were  devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle.  The  second  kind  of  government,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  a  chief,  was  adopted  by  warlike  tribes 
who  had  not  yet  reached  a  state  of  civilization. 

11.  The  third  kind  of  government  was  adopted 
when  people  had  become  civilized  and  luxurioua     It 


8.  What  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government  ?    9.  What  of  the  repablican 
form  of  government?    10.  What  of  the  first  kind  of  government?    Second? 
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was  the  form  of  government  among  the  ancient  Assy- 
rians, Egyptians,  and  Persians,  and  has  been,  since  the 
period  of  these  empires,  in  all  ages  of  mankind,  more 
prevalent  than  any  other  system.  At  the  present  daj; 
nine-tenths  of  mankind  are  subject  to  monarchical  gov. 
emment. 

12.  The  republican  form  of  government  was  par- 
tially adopted  by  the  Jews,  soon  after  their  return 
from  Egypt.  But  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  that  a  genuine  republic  was  established.  Sev- 
eral of  the  states  of  Greece  formed  themselves  into  re- 
publics at  different  times,  but  these  were  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  were  usually  overthrown  by  aspiring  men, 
who  made  themselves  kings. 

13.  Rome  was  at  one  time  a  republic,  but  here,  too, 
freedom  soon  gave  place  to  despotism.  Other  coun- 
tries have  been  called  republics,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
formation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  a  republic  was  formed,  which  secured,  on  perma- 
nent principles,  the  equal  rights  of  all  the  citizens. 

— _ i — ^ 

11.  What  of  the  third  kind,  or  monarohical  goverDment  ?  12.  "What  of  the  repub* 
\ican  fohn  of  government?  What  of  the  Greeks?  13.  What  of  Rome?  Tho 
dnited  Statea? 
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CHAPTEE  CCl.— General  Views  Continued. 
Architecture.     Commerce. 

5  1.  The  first  Itabitations  of  man  were  such  as  nature 
suggested,  just  sufficient  to  satisfy  Ms  wants:  huts, 
grottoes,  and  tents.  As  civilization  advanced,  men  be- 
gan to  build  more  durable  and  commodious  habitations. 
They  fitted  the  stones  or  bricks  together  more  neatly, 
but  at  first  without  any  cement.  After  they  had  learn- 
ed how  to  build  houses,  they  began  to  erect  temples 
for  their  gods,  which  were  much  lai^er  and  better  made 
than  their  own  habitations. 

2.  Architecture  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  inventions,  and  its  works  have  been  regulated 
by  hereditary  imitation.  Whatever  rude  structure  the 
climate  or  materials  of  any  country  forced  the  first 
inhabitants  to  construct,  the  same  form  was  kept  tip  in 
after  years  by  their  more  refined  posterity. 

3.  Thus  the  Egyptian  style  of  building  derived  its 
origin  fi'om  the  cawern  and  "mound;  the  Chinese  from 
the  tent ;  the  Grecian  from  the  wooden  cahin  /  and  the 
Gothic  from  the  hower  of  trees.     Architecture  at  length 

Chapter  OCI. — 1.  What  of  the  first  habitations  of  man  ?  What  was  dope 
as  civilization  advanced  ?  3.  What  of  architecture  ?  3.  Mention  the  difierenf 
styles  of  building.    What  of  architecture  at  length  ? 
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became  a  fine  art,  and  mucli  pains  were  bestowed  upon 
temples  and  palaces.  Colonnades,  halls,  and  courts 
soon  appeared ;  the  rough  trank  was  transformed  into 
the  lofty  column,  and  the  natural  vault  of  a  cavern 
into  the  splendid  pantheon. 

4.  The  fii'st  nations  who  paid  attention  to  architec- 
ture were  the  Babylonians,  who  built  the  temple  of 
Belus  and  the  hanging  gardens;  the  Assyrians,  who 
filled  Nineveh  with  splendid  buildings;  the  Phoeni- 
ciatis,  whose  cities  were  adorned  with  magnificent 
structures ;  and  the  Israelites,  whose  temple  was  consid- 
ered wonderful.  Of  the  Persian  and  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture we  have  some  remains,  and  they  are  all  in  a 
style  of  prodigal  splendor  and  gigantic  height. 

5.  The  Greeks  first  introduced  a  more  simple  and 
dignified  style  of  building,  called  the  Doric  order. 
The  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns  were  soon  added  to 
the  Doric.  After  the  Peloponnesian  war,  this  noble 
simplicity  had  again  given  place  to  the  excess  of  orna- 
ment; and  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  323  B.  C,  the 
art  declined,  and  was  afterward  but  little  cultivated  in 
Greece. 

6.  The  Romans  had  paid  some  attention  to  architec- 
ture, but  did  not  equal  the  Greeks  till  the  time  of 

4.  What  people  first  paid  attention  to  architecture  ?     What  of  Persian  and 
Egyptian  architeeture  ?     5.  What  of  ihe  Greeks  ?    Their  architecture  ? 
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Augustus,  who  encouraged  Greek  artists  to  erect  splen- 
did buildings  in  Rome.  But  when  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  Constantinople,  the  art  declined 
in  Rome.  About  this  time,  the  Roman,  or  Composite 
column  originated,  which  was  employed  in  temples  and 
splendid  buildings. 

Y.  These  beautiful  works  of  art  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals ;  but  Theodoric, 
a  Mend  of  the  arts,  endeavored  to  restore  them,  and 
even  erected  several  new  ones.  This  is  the  era  of  the 
origin  of  modern  art,  and  the  style  of  building  it  intro- 
duced is  called  Gothic  architecture. 

8.  Architetcure  has  experienced  different  destinies  in 
different  countries,  and  it  has  risen  and  declined  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  In  America,  the  Grecian  architecture  is 
prevailing,  as  it  is  better  adapted  than  the  Gothic  to 
small  buildings,  and  does  not  require  splendid  edifices 
to  display  its  beauty. 

9.  The  first  mention  made  of  nations  trading  one 
with  another,  appears  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  chapter 
xxxviiL  25,  when  Joseph's  brethren  sold  him  to  a  band 
of  Ishmaelites,  who  were  conveying  spices,  balm,  and 
myrrh  into  Egypt.     The  balm  was  froin  Gilead,  and 

6.  What  of  the  Roman  architecture?  7.  What  of  the  GiOtha  and  Vandals? 
Theodoric?  Grothic  architecture  ?  8.  What  of  architecture  in  America?  9.  Wbat 
ig  the  first  mention  made  of  trade  ? 


0  !';»     I  ^  1 
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the  myrrli  was  the  produce  of  Arabia.  They  were  going 
through  the  land  of  Canaan  into  Egypt,  which  was 
then  a  highly  cultivated  kingdom. 

10.  The  central  situation  of  Egypt  has  always  made 
lb  the  emporium  of  commerce.  By  caravans,  the  treas- 
ures of  Asia  and  Africa  were  brought  thither.  Trade 
was  always  held  in  esteem,  because  of  the  wealth  it 
brought.  Of  the  maritime  trade  of  the  Egyptians,  we 
have  no  regular  account,  for  they  superstitiously  neg- 
lected the  sea  for  many  ages. 

11.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  cities  of  Phoenicia,  are  next 
found  rising  into  notice.  Their  country  was  not  rich 
in  its  productions;  industry  alone  made  their  rocks 
productive ;  they  conveyed  their  merchandise  from  port 
to  port,  and  commerce,  by  feeding  industry,  was  itself 
enriched. 

12.  Abdut  eleven  hundred  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
time  of  Ddvid,  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
commerce,  continually  extended  their  voyages,  and 
finding  plenty  of  gold  in  Spain,  they  formed  a  settle, 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  called  Gadir,  now  Cadiz. 

13.  Solomon  saw  the  advantage  of  commerce,  and 

caused  ships  to  be  built,  which  he  sent  to  Ophir,  and 

■  "■■■'    -  ...  ■         ■  t  .  I  .  II.,  I  ,    .1    ...         ■■.,,,,. 

10.  What  of  Egypt?  Its  commerce?  11.  What  of  Tyre  and  Sidon?  12.  What 
of  the  Phoenicians?  Cadiz?  13.  What  encouragement  did  Solomon  gire  to  com- 
merce? 
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which  brought  back  gold,  silver,  ivory,  birds,  and  other 
things.  He  had  also  great  traffic  with  Egypt,  whence 
he  obtained  horses  and  fine  linen. 

14.  About  869  years  before  Christ,  Carthage  was 
built,  and  became  famous  for  her  commerce  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  In  700  B.  C,  Corinth  became  dis- 
tinguished as  a  maritime  power,  and  made  improve- 
ments in  the  building  of  ships. 

15.  In  588  B.  C,  Tyre  became  famous.  We  read  an 
interesting  account  of  her  commerce  and  splendor  in 
the  26th,  2Yth,  and  28th  chapters  of  Ezekiel.  But  the 
Tyrians  drew  upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  God, 
and  they  were  subdued  first  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
afterward  more  completely  by  Alexander,  332  B.  C. 

16.  The  Phoenicians,  affcer  the  destruction  of  Tyre, 
still  pursued  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  commerce, 
by  ncieans  of  Carthage,  till  that  city  was  destroyed  by 
the  Romans,  146  B.  C.  At  one  time,  the  Grecian  states 
were  conspicuous  by  their  attention  to  naval  affairs. 
Athens  and  Sparta  in  turn  became  famous,  and  remain- 
ed so  till  their  overthrow. 

lY.  Alexander  paid  great   attention  to  commercial- 
affairs,  and  built  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Berenice, 
at  which  places  he  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with 

U.  What  of  Carthage?     Corinth?     15,  What  of  Tyre?      16:  What  of   the 
Phoenicians?    Athens?    Sparta? 
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the  West,  by  means  of  tlie  Mediterranean  sea,  Mdth  the 
richer  provinces  of  the  East  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  with 
the  central  countries  of  Asia,  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
He  kept  up  large  fleets,  and  his  revenues  were  immense 

18.  The  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  com- 
merce, and,  as  if  they  were  determined  to  root  it  out, 
they  destroyed  Corinth,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
commercial  cities  of  Greece.  Great  stagnation  of 
commerce  now  followed,  which  was  felt  by  all  the  sur- 
rounding countries,  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who 
determined  to  revive  it,  and  restored  in  one  year  both 
Corinth  and  Carthage. 

19.  As  the  Romans  were  now  masters  of  all  around 
the  Mediterranean,  they  began  to  favor  commerce  for 
their  own  sake.  They  therefore  obtained  supplies 
from  all  the  regions  round  about,  to  minister  either  to 
their  necessities  or  their  luxuries.  The  return  they 
made  for  these  various  and  choice  articles  was  in 
money,  and  therefore  this  interchange  can  hardly  be 
called  commerce.  Indeed,  the  Romans  were  never  a 
conunercial  people ;  they  despised  the  character  of  a 
merchant,  and  wished  to  rule  and  obtain  riches  only  by 
the  sword. 


17.  What  of  Alexander?    18.  How  was  commerce  destroyed?    19.  What  did 
the  Romans  do  in  &vof  of  oommeroe  ? 
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20.  After  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Constantinople,  Theodoric  became  king  of  Italy,  and 
under  his  wise  and  peaceful  reign,  commerce  began 
again  to  flourish,  though  in  a  reduced  state.  In  the 
?5ast,  silk  began  to  be  a  great  article  of  commerce,  and 
the  Persians  enriched  themselves  very  much  in  their 
trade  with  ships  from  India,  which  stopped  at  their 
ports. 

21.  In  732  A.  D.,  Venice  began  to  pay  attention 
to  commerce,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic  with 
the  East.  Many  other  states  in  Italy  also  carried 
on  a  large  trade  with  different  countries.  In  1063, 
Pisa  and  Genoa  became  distinguished  as  commercial 
cities. 

22.  From  the  accession  of  William  the  Conqueror  to 
the  throne  of  England,  in  1066,  we  date  the  commence- 
ment of  commerce  in  that  country,  and  much  intercourse 
took  place  between  Normandy  and  England. 

23.  The  crusades  we  find  giving  the  next  spur  to 
commerce.  The  crusaders,  finding  in  the  East  luxuries 
that  they  could  not  procure  at  home,  determined  to 
supply  themselves  with  these  foreign  elegancies,  con- 


20.  What  of  commerce  under  Theodoric?  In  the  East?  Persia?  21.  What  o( 
Venice  ?  Pisa  ?  Genoa  ?  22.  What  of  the  rise  of  commerce  in  England?  23.  What 
of  the  crusades  ? 
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veniences,  and  necessities.     Commerce,  therefore,  began 
to  extend  itself  with  rapidity. 

24.  The  discovery  of  the  polarity  of  the  loadstone 
gave  new  wings  to  commerce ;  it  was  applied  to  navi- 
gation about  the  year  1200.  In  the  time  of  king  John, 
in  1216,  England  became  very  rich  and  populous  by 
trade,  and  the  people  flourished  accordingly. 

25.  In  1241,  the  German  towns  began  to  engage  in 
commerce,  and  entered  into  a  league  for  mutual  defence. 
They  were  called  Hanse  towns.  They  made  themselves 
very  rich  and  powerful.  Edward  I.  of  England  allow- 
ed them  great  privileges  in  trade,  which  were,  however, 
curtailed  under  Edward  VL 

26.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  another  blow  was 
struck  at  their  commerce ;  but  in  spite  of  all,  they  be- 
came so  formidable  that  the  governments  of  several 
states  entered  into  a  league  against  them,  which  result- 
ed in  their  power  being  weakened  and  finally  sunk,  in 
1662. 

27.  About  the  year  1251,  we  fijid  Florence  rising 
into  notice,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Its  trade 
was  immense,  and  its  fabrics  beautiful  and  costly.  The 
merchants    amassed   great   wealth,   and    became    the 


/ 
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24.  What  of  the  loadstODe  ?     25,  26.  What  of  the  Hanse  towns  ?     27.  What  of 
Florence  ? 
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bankers  of  all  Europe.   This  state  of  splendor  continued        | 
for  centuries. 

28.  Flanders  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the 
principal  manufactories  of  Europe.  As  far  back  as  the  | 
year  960,  we  find  the  Flemish  trading  to  great  advan- 
tage. In  1253,  they  were  famous  for  their  linens,  and 
they  continued  eminent  for  their  manufactures  till 
1584,  when  Antwerp  was  destroyed  by  the  duke  of 
Parma.  This  put  an  end  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  her  fine  manufactures  were  dispersed  among  oihex-^ 
nations. 

29.  Hitherto,  the  trade  with  India  had  been  carried 
on  by  caravans,  but  in  1497,  a  passage  being  found 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  way  was  now  open 
to  wealth  and  luxury.  In  the  year  1500,  the  Portu- 
guese began  to  make  settlements  in  Africa,  and  soon 
after  Portugal  became  the  centre  of  commerce,  till 
1580,  when  the  kingdom  was  seized  by  the  king  of 
Bpain. 

30.  From  the  reign  of  John,  in  1216,  to  1317,  com- 
merce flourished  in  England.  But  at  that  time,  qua^ 
rels  between  the  English  and  Flemish  were  so  fierce, 
that  all  commercial  intercourse  was  suspended.      In 


28.  What  of  the  commerce  of  Flanders?  What  destroyed  it?    29.  What  of  tradt 
in  India  ?    In  Portugal  ?    30.  What  of  commerce  in  England  ? 
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1331,  it  was  again  revived  under  Edward  III.,  who  in- 
troduced the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth. 

31.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Reformation 
was  of  great  service  to  commerce,  and  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.,  a  trade  was  entered  into  with  Russia. 
Queen  Elizabeth  greatly  encouraged  commerce.  She 
formed  several  trading  companies — one  to  Russia,  and 
another  to  Turkey  and  the  Levant.  The  East  India 
Company  began  during  her  reign,  in  1600. 

32.  As  for  the  commerce  of  our  own  country,  after 
independence  was  declared,  our  commercial  resources 
began  to  develop  themselves.  Our  ships  penetrated 
to  the  most  distant  seas,  and  brought  home  with  them 
the  produce  of  every  clime.  *  Our  commercial  pros- 
perity is  now  established  on  an  enduring  basis. 


CHAPTER  ecu.— Gbnebal  Views  Contijbtued. 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Ya/rious  Arts. 

1. 1  HAVE  attempted  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  government,  of  architecture^ 

31.  What  queen  gave  great  encouragement  to  commerce  ?    32.  What  of  com- 
merce in  our  own  country  ? 
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and  commerce;  but  there  are  still  many  things  neces- 
sary to  be  known,  in  order  to  understand  the  man- 
ners, customs,  feelings,  and  opinions  of  mankind  in 
former  ages. 

2.  When  you  read  of  such  a  great  man  as  Julius 
Csesar,  and  know  that  he  had  immense  wealth  at  his 
command,  you  might  imagine  that  he  rode  in  a  beau- 
tiful coach,  wore  a  fine  beaver  hat,  silk  stockings, 
leather  shoes  with  silver  buckles,  and  that  he  carried 
a  splendid  gold  watch  in  his  pocket. 

3.  But  you  must  remember  that  no  such  things  as 
coaches,  hats,  stockings,  shoes,  buckles,  or  watches 
were  invented  till  long  after  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
The  truth  is,  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
articles  of  furniture  and  of  clothing,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  tools  and  implements  now  in  use^ 
have  been  invented  within  the  last  five  hundred  years. 
I  will  endeavor  to  ^ive  you  some  little  idea  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  various  inventions  which  essen- 
tially contribute  to  our  comfort  and  convenience. 

4.  You  know  that  all  edge  tools,  such  as  knives, 
hatchets,  axes,  planes,-  etc.,  now  used  for  cutting  and 
shaping  wood,  are  made  of  steel,  which  is  a  preparation 

.Chaptek  CCIL— 2.  What  might  you  imagine  of  Julias  CsBsar?  3.  What 
articles  were  unknown  until  after  his  time  ?  What  have  been  invented  within 
the  last  five  hundred  years  ?    4.  What  can  you  say  of  iron  ? 
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of  iron.  Yet  it  appears  probable,  altbougli  iron  is 
mentioned  as  being  known  before  the  deluge,  that  the 
use  of  it  was  afterward  lost. 

6.  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  the  ancient 
nations  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  therefore 
destitute  of  all  those  convenient  edge  tools  now  so 
common  among  us.  Instead  of  these,  the  ancients 
used  sharp  stones,  flints,  horns,  bones,  and  other  things. 

6.  But  it  is  said  that  iron  was  discovered  by  the 
burning  of  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  about  the  year  1406 
B.  C.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  in  use  for  various 
instruments,  among  the  more  civilized  nations,  not 
long  after  this  period.  Among  the  Komans,  two  or 
three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  iron  was  used  for 
chains,  locks,  axes,  hoes,  spades,  and  other  tools. 

7.  But  fine  cutlery,  such  as  is  now  in  use,  was  not 
known  till  hundreds  of  years  afterward.  Knives  for 
the  table  were  not  made  in  England  till  about  1500. 
Forks  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  are  not  in  use  even  now  among  the  Turks,  Chinese, 
and  some  other  eastern  nations.  Razors  appear  to  have 
been  of  great  antiquity,  as   they  are   mentioned  by 


6.  What  did  the  ancients  use  instead  of  iron  ?  6.  When  was  iron  said  to  be  dli- 
oovered  ?  What  is  probable  ?  What  of  iron  among  the  Bomans  ?  7.  What  of  fine 
Gutleiy  ?    When  were  table  knives  first  in  use ?    What  of  forks?    Bazors 7 

30 
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Homer;  bnt  they  were  probably  not  of  steel  till  long    I 
after.  ' 

8.  The  weaving  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth  was  prao     ' 
tised  in  very  early  times.    The  ladies  of  Rome  paid 
great  attention  to  these  arts.     Silk  was  manufactured 

in  Persia  several  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and 
afterward  in  Tyre  and  Constantinople.  In  later  times, 
the  art  of  making  silk  fabrics  passed  into  Italy, 
Prance,  and  other  countries. 

9.  Cotton  fabrics  are  also  of  great  antiquity,  and  it   / 
appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  India  had  the  art  of 
calico  printing  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  our 
Saviour. 

10.  The  first  houses  of  mankind  were  made  of  wood,      ' 
stone,  clay,  and  various  other  substances ;  they  werCy/  ^ 
however,  low,  rough,  and  inconvenient.     As  the  arts 
advanced,  improvements  were  made  in  the  dwellings. 
But  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Nero,  almost  all  the^ 
houses  of  Rome  were  built  of  wood,  and  when  the  city 
was  set  on  fire  by  order  of  that  cruel  emperor,  three- 
fourths  of  it  were  consequently  burnt  to  the  ground* 

11.  The  houses  of  the  rich  had  small  windows  of 
transparent  stone,  horn,  or  other  substances,  but  most 


8.  What  of  weaTing?    SOk?    9.  What  of  cotton  fiibrics?   <9al]oo  printingr 
10.  What  of  the  firet  houses?    Those  in  the  time  of  Nerof 
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of  the  d^/ellings  had  no  other  windows  than  small  holes 
in  the  walls  to  admit  light  and  air.  Glass  windows 
were  not  introduced  till  the  fifth  century  after  Christ. 

12.  Chimneys  were  not  in  use  till  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Before  this,  the  smoke  escaped  .through  an 
opening  in  the  roof.  It  was,  however,  very  trouble- 
some, and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  even  Alex- 
ander and  CsBsar  often  had  their  eyes  almost  put  out 
with  it  As  late  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  three- 
fourths  of  the  houses  in  England  were  destitute  of 
chimneys. 

13.  These  few  remarks  will  show  you  that  the 
world  presente  a  very  difierent  state  of  things  now 
from  what  it  did  formerly.  The  poorest  person  now 
enjoys  a  multitude  of  comforts,  conveniences,  and 
luxuries  which  CsBsar,  with  all  his  wealth,  did  not 
possess. 

14.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  improvements  of 
modern  times  is  that  of  the  steam-engine.  This  con- 
trivance  is  now  made  to  do  the  work  which  millions 
of  men  could  not  have  done  before.  It  is  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of  an  infinite  variety  of  articles.  Nor 
is  this  all;  it  is  employed  to  drive  vessels  over  the 

11.  What  of  windows?  12.  What  of  chimneys?  Smoke?  13.  What  of  the 
present  state  of  the  world?  14.  What  of  the  steam-engine?  Its  various 
OSes? 
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water,  and  to  impel  carriages  upon  ran-roads  with  im- 
mense  speed. 

15.  A  steamboat  was  some  years  since  taken  to  Cal- 
cntta,  in  Hindostan.  The  Hindoos  looked  at  the  huge 
vessel  ploughing  through  the  waves,  and  spouting  forth 
fire  and  smoke,  with  great  astonishment. 

16.  One  of  them  remarked  upon  the  ooeasion  as 
follows :  ^^  Man  is  one  curious  thing ;  he  catch  elephant, 
make  him  work;  he  catch  camel,  make  him  work;  he 
catch  wind,  make  him  work  the  big  ship ;  he  catch 
water,  make  him  work  the  mill;  now  he  catch  fire, 
make  him  work  the  steamboat !" 

lY.  But  the  electric  telegraph,  first  applied  in  this 
country  in  1846,  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  in- 
vention of  man.  My  readers  have  all  heard  of  this 
extraordinary  invention,  and  perhaps  some  of  them 
have  sent  messages  by  it.  The  first  words  transmitted 
over  the  wires  were  these :  "  What  has  God  wrought  V^ 

15, 16.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  the  steamboat  at  Calcutta.  17.  What  of  the  electric 
telegraph  T    When  was  it  established?    What  was  the  finst  message ? 
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CHAPTER  coin.— General  Views  Oontinubi), 

Dates  of  Discoveries  and  Inventions, 

I  WILL  now  give  you  a  list  of  various  discoveries 
and  inventions,  and  tell  you  their  dates.  When  you 
read  this  list,  I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  which  of 
these  things  was  known  in  the  time  of  Julius  CaBsar, 
which  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  which  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  and  which  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 

B.O. 

First  pyramid  begun  about 2095 

Brick-makiug  known , 2000 

yiaosj  first  mentioned  in  Genesis,  chapter  21 — in  use 1865 

Letters  invented  by  Memnon,  an  Egyptian ' 1822 

Alphabetical  writing  first  iatroduoed  into  Europe 1483 

The  first  ship  seen  in  Greece  arrived  in  Rhodes  from  Egypt. 1485 

Iron  discovered  by  the  burning  of  Mount  Ida  in  Crete 1406 

Bows  of  wood  and  metal,  shields,  swords,  spears,  battle-axes,  helmets,  ooats 
of  mail,  chariots,  sickles,  ploughs,  yokesi  statues,  temples,  canals,  iron- 
working,  band-millstones,  gilding,  and  perfumery  known  about 1400 

Weights  and  measures  invented 869 

Carving  in  marble  invented *1*12 

The  game  of  chess  invented , , 608 

Comedy  first  acted  in  Athens  on  a  scafifold 562 

BeUows  invented 654 

Malt  liquor  used  in  Europe ^,., , 450 

First  private  library,  belonging  to  Aristotle 334 

Wrought  silk  brought  from  Persia  to  Greece 326 

Silver  coined  at  Rome 269 

Clocks  carried  by  water  in  use  at  Rome 168 

Blister  plasters  invented 60 

Qlaas  known  to  the  Romans 60 
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Orist-mills  Inyented  in  Ireland 214 

Hour-glass  iDvented  at  Alexandria 240 

Saddles  in  use  about , 400 

Bells  invented  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania 400 

Glass  for  windows  first  used , 450 

Shoeing  of  horses  introduced , 481 

Stirrups  first  used  about 650 

Water-mills  for  grinding  invented  by  Belisarius 555 

Pens  for  writing  first  made  from  quills 635 

Buildings  of  stone  first  introduced  into  England ' 670 

Lanterns  invented  by  king  Alfred 890 

Arithmetical  figures  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  Arabia 991 

Paper  first  made  of  cotton 1100 

Compasses  Invented  about 1200 

Colleges  for  education  first  established  in  Paris 1215 

.Tiinen  first  made  in  England 1253 

Magnifying-glasses  invented  by  Roger  Bacon 1260 

Wind-mills  invented 1299 

Spectacles  invented  by  Spina,  a  monk  of  Pisa 1299 

Looking-glasses  made  only  at  Venice 1300 

Gunpowder  invented 1330 

Cannon  invented  about 1340 

Painting  in  oils  invented  by  John  Van  Eyk 1352 

Cards  invented  in  France 1380 

Spurs  in  use  about , 1400 

Hats  invented  at  Paris 1404 

Muskets  first  used  in  France ■ 1414 

Paper  first  made  from  linen  rags 1417 

Pumps  invented , 1425 

Engraving  for  printing  on  paper  first  known 1428 

Printing  invented  by  Faust 1441 

A  Latin  Bible,  the  first  book  printed  from  type 1450 

Electricity  discovered 1467 

Almanacs  first  published  in  Germany 1470 

Violins  and  watches  invented • .  •  1477 

Modem  canals  first  made  in  Italy 1481 
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Tobacco  first  disoovered  in  St.  Domingo 1496 

Spinning  introduced  into  England. 1605 

Chocolate  introduced  into  Europe  from  Mexico 1529 

Bpinning-wbeel  invented  at  Brunswick 1530 

Needles  first  made  in  England  by  a  native  of  India 1545 

Stockings  of  silk  first  worn  by  Henry  II.  of  France 1647 

Knitting  stockings  first  invented  in  Spain 1550 

Circulation  of  tbe  blood  first  published 1553 

Fans  first  used  in  England 15*72 

Coaches  first  introduced  into  England 1580 

Telescopes  invented  in  Germany. 1590 

Tea  first  brought  into  England  from  China. 1591 

Coining  with  a  die  first  practised 1617 ' 

Steam-engines  invented  by  Savary 1618 

Thermometers  first  invented  by  Drebel,  a  Datchman 1620 

Microscopes  first  used 1621 

Coffee  first  brought  into  England 1641 

Air-guns  invented. .• 1646 

Bailroads  first  used,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 1650 

Air-pumps  invented 1654 

Clocks  with  pendulums  first  invented  about 1656 

Chain-shot  invented  by  Admiral  De  WiU 1660 

Knives  not  made  in  England  till 1663 

Fire-engines  invented.  1663 

Barometers  invented 1670 

Quineas  coined  in  England  from  gold  brought  from  Guinea 1673 

Buckles  invented  about. • 1680 

S^al-telegraphs  invented 1687 

Copper  money  first  coined  in  England 1689 

Prussian  blue  discovered  at  Berlin 1704 

first  newspaper  in  America  printed  ia  Boston 1704 

Stereotype  printmg  invented  at  Edinl'  rgh 1725 

First  ascent  of  a  balloon  in  France 1782 

Sanday-schools  first  established  in  Yorkshire,  England 1784 

Lithographic  engraving  invented  by  Senefelder,  a  German 1796 

First  steamboat  succeeded  in  the  North  Biyer 1807 
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Leicester  Square,  Londcm,  paved  with  cast  iron 181 7 

Ether  first  used  in  surgical  operations 1846 

The  electric  telegraph  established 1848 

The  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  laid 1868 

IMPORTANT   DATES, 

WHICH  IT  WOULD  BE  VBBY  USEFUL  TO  COMMIT  TO  MEMORT. 

B.a 

The  Creation 4004 

The  Deluge 2348 

Assyria  founded  by  Ashur 2229 

Egypt  settled  by  Misraim 2188 

Birth  of  Abraham 1996 

Inachus  makes  the  first  settlement  in  Greece .      ....  1856 

Bemoval  of  Jacob  to  Egypt 1705 

Athens  founded  by  Oecrops 1666 

Departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt*. 1491 

Death  of  Moses 144t 

King  David  bom 1085 

Solomon's  temple  completed 1004 

Jonah  the  Prophet  sent  to  preach  to  the  Ninevites.. . , 806 

Borne  founded. 152 

Persian  empire  established  by  Cyrus  the  Great 636 

The  Jews  permitted  to  return  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon 536 

Alexander  invades  Persia 330 

Greece  and  Carthage  conquered  by  the  Romans 146 

Julius  Csesar  invades  Great  Britain 55 

The  battle  of  Pharsaha. 48 

The  battle  of  Actium 31 

Cleopatra,  the  beautiful  queen  of  Egypt,  dies 30 

▲  .IX 

Jesus  Christ  was  bom,  Augustus  Caesar  being  emperor  of  Rome 0 

8t.  Paul  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome 61 

Jerasalem  destrc^ed  by  Titus , 70 

Hygenus,  first  biah<^  of  Rome  who  was  made  pope 154 
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ChriBtianity  adopted  at  Borne  by  the  Emperor  Ooostantine 811 

Pharamond,  first  king  of  France. 418 

Fall  of  the  Roman  empire 4*76 

Mahomet's  flighty  called  the  Hegira 622 

Saracen  empire  established 638 

Charlemagne  beoomes  emperor  of  Germany 802 

The  first  crusade *. 1096 

Chivalry  at  its  height 1200 

Ottoman  empire  founded 1299 

Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus 1492 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  dies 1603 

English  settlement  in  Virginia 1607 

Dutch  settlement  in  New  York 1614 

The  Pilgrims  land  at  Plymouth. 1620 

Oliver  Cromwell  dies 1658 

American  Revolution  begins 1776 

'Washington,  first  president  of  the  United  States 1789 

French  Revolution 1793 

War  between  England  and  America 1812 

Battle  of  Waterloo 1816 

Bonaparte  dies  at  St.  Helena. 1821 

French  Revolution ; 1848 

Liberation  of  Italy 1 860 

ORIGIN  OF  STATES,  KINGDOMS,  EMPIRES,  ETC. 

B.C. 

Assyria  founded  by  Ashur 2229 

Misraim  settles  in  Egypt '. . .  2188 

Chinese  empire  founded 2100 

Inachus,  with  a  Phoenician  colony,  settles  in  G-reece .- 1866 

Athens  founded  by  Cecrops 1666 

Kingdom  of  Corinth  established 1620 

Sparta  founded  by  Lelez 1616 

The  Israelites  settled  in  Canaan  under  Joshua,  about 1432 

Madridbuilt 936 

Carthage  founded  by  the  Phoenicians 86V 
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Borne  founded  by  Romi]li]8.i... 752 

Byzantium,  now  Constantinople,  founded 715 

Alexandria  in  Egypt  built  by  Alexander 333 

Lyons  built 43 

London  fortified  by  the  Bomans 59 

Paris  built 357 

Venitia  founded 421 

f'reach  moDarchy  established  by  Clovis ^ . . , 486 

Saraoen  empire  established. 638 

Bagdad,  the  seat  of  the  caliphs,  founded 672 

Bruges,  now  Brussels,  founded 703 

Moors  established  in  Spain 712 

The  Saxon  monarchy  beg^n  in  England  with  Egbert 827 

Walls  of  Dublin  buUt , 838 

Holland  formed  into  a  state  by  Thierry 868 

Danish  kingdom  founded  by  Grorm 920 

Algiers  buUt 944 

Edinburgh  built : 950 

Vienna  obscure,  till  walled  and  enlarged. 1122 

Kingdom  of  Portugal  founded 1139 

Moscow  founded •  . .  •  1156 

Copenhagen  founded 1169 

Amsterdam  settled ^  • . . .  1203 

Stockholm  founded. 1253 

Independence  of  Switzerland 1315 

Independence  of  Russia  established 1450 

Present  Spanish  monarchy  established  about 1453 

Hew  York  commenced 161i 

Boston  settled 1635 

Philadelphia  founded 1684 

Kingdom  of  Prussia  founded 1701 

Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America.. . . .  ^ 1776 

Mexico  declared  its  independence 1810 

Qennan  Empire eBtablibshed. ••  • • 1871 
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Adam  created  six  days  after  the  Creation. 4004 

Noah  died 1998 

Sesostris,  king  of  Egjpt,  flourished 1*722 

Jacob  died, 1689 

Hoses,  the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  died 1447 

Joshua,  leader  of  the  Israelites,  died 1426 

Orpheus,  a  Greek  poet  and  musician,  flourished 1284 

David,  king  of  Israel,  died 1015 

Solomon  died. 9*75 

Homer,  a  famous  Greek  poet,  flourished. 900 

Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  flourished 834 

Isaiah,  a  Jewish  prophet,  flourished 735 

Jeremiah,  a  Hebrew  prophet,  flourished 700 

Sappho,  a  celebrated  Greek  poetess,  bom 600 

JEao^j  a  Grecian  fabulist,  flourished 580 

Solon,  lawgiver  of  Athens,  died 558 

Confucius,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  bom. 551 

Thales,  a  famous  Greek  astronomer,  died. 548 

Plato,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  bom. 429 

Socrates,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  died 401 

Aristotle,  a  Greek  philosopher,  died. 384 

Xenophon,  a  Grecian  general  and  author,  died 359 

Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  died. 324 

Sylla,  a  Roman  general,  died '78 

Virgil,  a  Roman  poet,  bom 7(1 

Julius  Caesar,  a  celebrated  Roman  general  and  writer,  died 44 

Cicero,  a  Roman  orator,  deid 43 

Horace,  a  famous  Roman  poet,  died. 3 

Livy,  a  famous  Roman  historian,  died 17 

Strabo,  a  geographer  and  historian,  died 25 

John  the  Baptist  flourished 26 

Jesus  Christ  cracified 33 
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Seneca,  a  Roman  philoeopher,  died. 65 

Pliny,  the  earliest  writer  on  natural  history,  died *i9 

Plutarch,  a  celebrated  Roman  biogp^pher,  died 140 

St.  Chrysostom,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  died. 40t 

Clovis,  the  first  king  of  Prance,  born 481 

Charles  Martel,  founder  of  a  race  of  French  kings,  died ^41 

Charlemagne,  emperor  of  Germany,  died. 814 

Egbert,  first  king  of  England,  died 827 

Alfred,  king  of  England,  died 8T2 

Hugh  Capet,  head  of  a  race  of  French  kings,  died. 996 

Abelard,  a  poet,  flourished. 1143 

Genghis  Khan,  a  Tartar  warrior,  died 1227 

William  Wallace,  the  hero  of  Scotland,  executed 1305 

Dante,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  died 1320 

Tell,  the  Swiss  patriot,  died ; : 1354 

Petrarch,  a  celebrated  poet,  died 1374 

Boccaccio,  a  learned  Italian,  died 1375 

Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry,  died. 1400 

Joan  of  Arc  flourished - 1428 

Raphael,  a  celebrated  painter,  called  the  Divine,  bom 1483 

Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America,  died 1506 

Gustavus  Yasa  became  king  of  Sweden 1523 

Ariosto,  a  great  Italian  writer,  died 1533 

Erasmus,  a  man  of  great  learning,  died 1536 

Copernicus,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  died 1543 

Martin  Luther,  the  great  reformer,  died 1546 

Tycho  Brahe,  a  celebrated  Danish  astronomer,  bom 1546 

Shakspeare,  a  celebrated  English  dramatist,  bom 1546 

Cervantes,  a  famous  writer,  bora 1549 

Calvin,  a  reformer,  died 1564 

Buchanan,  a  celebrated  Scotch  writer,  died. 1582 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  died 1586 

Tasso,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  died 1595 

Spenser,  one  of  the  greatest  English  poets,  died 1596 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  died 1603 

Des  Cartes,  a  famous  French  astronomer,  died 1610 
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Guatavus  Adolphus  became  king  of  Sweden 1611 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  an  English  writer,  died.. 1618 

Lord  Baoon,  an  eminent  English  philosopher,  died 1626 

Kepler,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  died. ...     1630 

Galileo,  a  famous  astronomer,  died. « 1642 

Cromwell,  Protector  of  England,  died 1653" 

Moliere,  a  French  writer,  died 1663 

Milton,  the  greatest  of  English  poets,  died 1674 

Pascal  bom 1683 

Ckmieille,  a  celebrated  French  poet,  died 1686 

IContesquieo,  a  famous  writer,  died 1689 

Madame  de  Seyigi'e,  an  elegant  French  writer,  died 1694 

Racine,  a  celebrated  French  writer,  died 1699 

Diyden,  an  admired  English  poet,  died 1*700 

Locke,  an  English  philosopher,  died 1*704 

Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  the  celebrated  statesman,  bom  1708 

Fenelon,  an  elegant  French  writer,  died 1716 

Addison,  an  elegant  English  essayist)  died 1719 

Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  died 1721 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  great  philosopher,  died 1727 

Washington  bora 1732 

Pope,  a  great  English  poet,  died 1744 

Swift,  an  English  writer,  died 1745 

Thomson,  a  pleasing  poet,  died « 1748 

Toung,  the  great  moralist  and  poet,  died 1766 

Steme,  an  English  essayist,  died 1768 

Gray,  a  celebrated  English  poet,  died 1771 

Smollett,  an  English  novelist,  died. 1771 

Goldsmith,  a  celebrated  English  writer  and  poet,  died 1774 

Hume,  a  Scottish  historian,  died 1776 

Voltaire,  a  famous  French  writer,  died 1778 

Linnaeus,  a  great  Swedish  naturalist,  died. 1778 

Rousseau,  a  celebrated  French  writer,  died. 1778 

Garrick,  the  great  English  comedian,  died 1779 

Metastasio,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  died 1782 

Johnson,  essayist  and  lexicographer,  died 1784 
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Buffon,  a  French  natiirali8t^died£>s^ . .  X . .  f . v. 
FraDklio,  an  American  pbU^l^tieVllied. .''. , .   . 
Bobertson,  a  Scotch  historfaiilfied. /^jk^.  .  ^^\  . .  i 
Gibbon,  an  historian  of  eminence,  died.^.4.  ..1^^. 

Bums,  tlie  celebrated  Scottish  poet,  died 

Burke,  a  great  English  statesman,  died. 1797 

Cowper,  an  English  poet,  died 1800 

Lavaler,  writer  on  physiognomy,  died. 1801 

Beattie,  a  Scottish  poet  of  distinction,  died 1803 

Klopstock,  a  German  poet,  died 1803 

Schiller,  an  eminent  German  poet,  died 1805 

Paley,  an  English  divine,  died 1805 

Sheridan,  an  elegant  English  writer  and  orator,  died 1816 

Dr.  Dwight,  an  American  theologian,  died 1817 

Madame  de  Stael,  a  celebrated  French  writer,  died 1817 

Bonaparte  died 1821 

Byron  died  at  Missolonghi 1824 

La  Place,  a  celebrated  French  astronomer,  died 1827 

Madame  de  Genlis,  a  French  writer,  died. 1830 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  celebrated  writer,  died 1832 

Cuvier,  the  great  French  naturalist,  died 1832 

Goethe,  a  celebrated  German  writer,  died 1832 

Henry  Clay,  an  American  statesman,  died 1852 

Daniel  Webster,  an  American  statesman,  died 1852 

Humboldt,  a  German  philosopher,  died 1859 

Abraham  Lincoln  died 18^ 

Charles  Darwin,  a  famous  naturalist,  died. 1883 

General  Grant  died 1886 
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